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PREFACE. 


HAVING at the termination of last year more fully explained to 
our readers all we deemed necessary as to the progress of our work, 
the materials which we have added, and the subjects of which we have 
treated, we have at the present time little more to say but that we 
are convinced that the best and surest way to maintain our reputation, 
and even to increase our usefulness, will be, as we have previously 
done, to resist the attraction of merely temporary topics, which seldom 
survive the rapid changes of opinion and feeling from which they arise; 
and to avoid as much as possible those party and personal interests 
which are too often formed on narrow views and mistaken judgments ; 
and to confine our attention to more important points; so that our 
information should not be defective, and our reasonings and conclu- 
sions not inaccurate. ‘The main branches of information in our Ma- 
gazine may be considered as threefold,—viz. Literature, Antiquities, 
and Biography. In the first we rather aim at giving an impartial 
account of the merits and defects of the work reviewed, and an accu- 
rate exposition of its materials, than to make the text of the author 
a vehicle for theoretical opinions and ingenious suggestions of our 
own. As to the second branch, we must allow that, of late, we 
have had to meet some rival publications of much merit and deserved 
reputation, which, being exclusively devoted to their single and sepa- 
rate branch of learning and science, have been able to surpass us in 
the quantity, if not in the value, of their contributions. We how- 
ever are glad to say that, notwithstanding the attraction which 
these new publications possess, we can still boast of the undimi- 
nished attachment of our old friends; nor have we felt any decrease 
in the number of useful and valuable documents submitted to our 
care. Our Obituary, which closes our series, is formed on careful 
observation and industrious inquiry. We seek those sources where 








iv PREFACE. 
we are least likely to be misled; we make due allowance for diversity 
of opinion, and we steer as clear as we can of the bias of personal 
interests, and the heat and animosity of party feeling. We do not 
seek for what present impressions may find most.attractive, but what 
future inquiry may pronounce most true; and we keep in mind 
what Bishop Burnet said,—that he always looked to truth, “ which 
became an impartial writer of history, as one who believes that he 
must give an account no less of what he writes than of what he does or 
says.” 

S. URBAN. 
1849. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE have received a Note from Messrs. 
J. G. and L. A. B. Waxuer, remarking 
that in the review in our last Magazine 
of works on Monumental Brasses, it was 
stated that in the revivals of Pugin and 
Messrs. Waller ancient examples had been 
principally copied. To which they reply, 
‘*This is not so in either case. Many 
that we have executed are quite unlike any 
old examples, and even those founded on 
old existing types are much modified and 
altered from the originals; but it has often 
happened that we have been instructed to 
copy or imitate certain well-known ex- 
amples, but in no case has a servile copy 
been made.’’—We are happy to find that 
Messrs. WALLER have an anxiety to dis- 
tinguish themselves by original design, at 
the same time that they labour under the 
discouragement which has too often sup- 
pressed the genius of artists, of being 
required to follow some ancient model. 
Our remark had reference rather to the 
figure than the architectural accessories 
or framework ; and we see no reason why 
monumental figures should not be de- 
signed in becoming contemporary costume, 
and quietly placed in modest and reveren- 
tial attitudes, as our forefathers used to 
represent them, rather than have them 
carved in postures unsuited to a church, 
and either attired in ‘‘drapery’’ unmean- 
ing in itself, or in a costume which is not 
of their own age, and therefore of no his- 
torical value. We have no doubt that 
these sentiments are, in a great measure, 
those of the Messrs. WALLER, and we 
shall be happy to see many works of theirs 
conceived in this manner. Hitherto we 
have not had that pleasure. 

H. R. L. supplies the name to the figure 
of a lady with a horned-dress at Ash in 
Kent, engraved in our last number, p. 605, 
and we find it is mentioned in the Oxford 
Manual at p. xciii. as of about the date 
1460. From a rubbing of this brass, taken 
by himself, our correspondent furnishes 
the inscription, as follows :— 


‘* Prey for the sowle of Jane Keriell 
Ye ffrendis alle that forthby pass, 
In endeles lyff perpetuell 
That God it grawnte mercy and grace. 
Roger Cletherowe hir fadir was. 
Thowgh erthe to erthe of kynde retirne, 
Prey that the sowle in bliese remaine.”’ 


Our correspondent expresses his doubts 
as to the closing words of the last couplet. 
We cannot immediately refer to any other 
copy of the Ash epitaph ; but have no 
doubt tlic last word ought to be “sojourne,” 
whether so engraved at Ash or not. The 
expression ‘‘ of kynde’’ was one in com- 
mon use to signify according to nature, 


It occurs very frequently in the Allitera- 
tive Poem on the Deposition of Richard IT. 
printed for the Camden Society, as (p. 13) 
in speaking of the royal falcon, 


—— it cam him not of kynde kytes to love, 


and in many other passages. 

D. A. C. N. I. would feel greatly obliged 
for any information respecting the male 
descendants of Thomas Atkins, esq. Al- 
derman of Norwich, Sheriff of London 
1637, Lord Mayor 1645, M.P. from 1647 
to 1658, and Colonel of the City Militia, 
knighted by the Protector, at Whitehall, 
5 December, 1658. He hada son Thomas, 
and perhaps others; also two daughters 
are known, viz. one married to Humphrey 
Brewster, esq. of Hodenham, Norfolk, a 
Lieut.-Col., and Jane, married to Thomas 
Gooch, esq. of Yarmouth, Alderman of 
Norwich, and had issue. Who did Sir 
Thomas Atkins marry—what parish did 
he live in at London—-when did he die, 
or where is he buried? Sir Thomas At- 
kins is said to have been a brewer, see 
‘* Somers’ Tracts. —pb. A.C. N.I. is very 
anxious to know the Christian name, fa- 
mily, and if any issue of the husband of 
Jane Berkeley, wife of Davis or Da- 
vies ? She wasa widow lady, and is named 
in numerous works as sister of the first 
Lord Berkeley, of Stratton, and in Miss 
Strickland’s ‘* Lives of the Queens of 
England,’’ mention is made of this lady as 
being great aunt to Lord Fitzhardinge, 
A.D. 1695 (Life of Queen Anne, p. 369). 
She was then aged about 80 years, and 
appears to have been a very amiable per- 
son, and one much beloved by the young 
Duke of Gloucester, for the benefit of 
whose health she lent her residence at 
Twickenham. 

P, 663.-—The Rev. Richard Smith, M. A. 
was of St. Alban’s hall, Oxford, and not 
of Trinity coll. ' mbridge. He was forty- 
two years Rect)  f Sutton, and twenty- 
four of Bignor, and was presented to both 
livings by the late Earl of Egremont. 
There was another Richard Smith, for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity coll. Cambridge, 
who graduated B.A. 1789 as 11th Wrang- 
ler. He was Rector of Staveley, and 
incumbent of Edensor, Derbyshire, and 
domestic chaplain to his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire. He died in 1837. (See 
Gent. Mag. Jan. 1838, p. 103.) 


P. 531, col. 2, for Baliydowlan read Bally- 
donnelian.—P. 598, 1. 8, for depreciated read 
deprecated.—P. 605, note +, for form read 
icrmer.—-?. 606, in the plate, for Sir William 
Coke, judge of the King’s Bench, read William 
Coke, esquire, yudge of the Common Pleas.— 
P. 607, 1. 2, for its read his.—P. €48, col. 2, for 
Castle Archdail, read Castle Archdall Church 
(Derryvullen).—P. 660, note +, for Alyesthorp, 
read Alyerthorp, 
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Life of Theodore Hook. By the Rev. H. D. Barham. 2 vols. 


MUCH as we should have wished that some one who had lived in 
habitual intimacy and social intercourse with Theodore Hook could have 
been induced to collect his remembrances of the past, and, with a spirit con- 
genial to the subject, have given us the result in a faithful and lively por- 
traiture of his friend, yet as we think that few persons capable of doing this 
are now alive, and as what we wish will therefore probably never be executed, 
we feel thankful for what Mr. Barham has, with no unsuccessful industry, 
here set before us. A small portion, indeed, is from the personal recollec- 
tions of his father, the late Minor Canon of St. Paul’s, of whom we take the 
liberty of saying, that he was one whom no one ever met without pleasure, 
or parted from without the desire of meeting again ; and who possessed, in 
scarcely an inferior degree, much of the talent and accomplishments of his 
friend. Had Mr. Barham’s, acquaintance with Hook commenced at an 
earlier date, we could have desired no other biographer ; and what could 
have been told would have lost nothing of its spirit or force by the channel 
through which it was delivered. However, in the work before us, with the 
disadvantage of history supplying the place of observation, we have no 
doubt but that the leading features are delineated with accuracy; and no 
pains seem to have been wanting in collecting materials from different quar- 
ters to give a correct resemblance and animate the portrait with the reality 
of life. 

Of every man’s character much never has been known, much never has 
emerged from the recesses of the heart, much has never been remembered 
or recorded ; and this oblivion tells with the greatest severity on the me- 
mory of those whose fame rests on personal qualities, and viva voce 
sayings, and looks, and manners, and extemporaneous effusions, rather 
than on permanent qualities, and such as may be judged of in their works. 
Still, in the present case, enough has been preserved perhaps to satisfy the 
general reader, and enable him to form no incorrect estimate of the cha- 
racter before him. It is probable that what has perished is of less value 
than that which has been preserved ; that we are in possession of Hook’s 
best things,—of his smartest repartees, his most brilliant puns, his most 
shining witticisms, his most amusing stories, his most eccentric follies, 
and his most romantic adventures. Enough also of his parlour fireside 
and his domestic history is told to give us a clear insight into the 
cause of those sorrows and misfortunes which might be seen rising 
even in the morning of his life, which clouded its meridian in still 
deeper shade, darkening alike his hours of labour and relaxation, and 
at length settled over an untimely grave. Hew! vane voluptates ! 
breves, penitende, et in contrariam abiture !* If we are not mistaken, 


* Some few years ago we were on a visit ut a nobleman’s house in the country, 
when he casually mentioned, ‘‘ I wrote the other day, and asked Theodore Hook to 
come down and join us. His answer was, ‘I can’t stir—I am starving.’”’ This was 
about two years, we think, before his death—perhaps not so much.—Rev. 
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a good moral lies at the bottom of this distressing history ; but it has been 
often told: and we need not say how much misfortune was owing to the want 
of parental care, to a neglected education, to an early life, when there is danger 
everywhere around, subject to no control ; to the flattery of the fair and 
the patronage of the great, acting on an ardent and susceptible temperament, 
and to the conscious pride of popular talents and acceptable manners. We 
think, too, that it will not fail to exhibit, beneath the surface of these wild 
passions and this thoughtless conduct, a disposition naturally amiable, 
generous, and good, and principles that, amidst erroneous conduct, were 
always striving, and, alas! vainly striving, to be correct. But let us hasten 
to our subject, and reserve the little more we have to say till we have 
obtained such a clear view as will enable us so to judge, as that we may not 
have to answer for praise or censure unjustly or partially bestowed. 

The father of ‘Theodore Hook, the well-known composer, was a native 
of Norwich, born in 1746. He was organist at the celebrated Marylebone 
Gardens, and afterwards at Vauxhall; and is said to have composed one 
hundred and forty complete works, and about two thousand songs. He is 
highly spoken of both by Burney and Parke. He is described as a person 
of a lively and joyous disposition, with something of his son’s enjoyment 
of verbal jokes.* His mother was a lady of beauty and talents, and 
author of “ The Double Disguise,” played successfully at Drury Lane in 
1784. She had two sons, at an interval of seventeen years. James, the 
elder, after possessing a succession of good church preferment, became ' 
Dean of Worcester, married the second daughter of Sir Walter Farquhar, 
and died in 1827. He wrote political pamphlets and a couple of novels: 
in talent he resembled his younger brother ; and it is said that the pur- 
suits and habits of their youth were not unlike, but being a clergyman, and 
well married also, he could not, to use an expression of his own, “ be kicking 
up and down about London, be a lounger in the streets, an idler in society, 
and a dangler in the playhouse green-room.” Theodore was born Sept. 22, 
1788, in Charlotte Street, Bedford Square; sent first to a little school in 
Soho Square, then to Dr. Curtis at Linton, in Cambridgeshire, and after- 
wards to Harrow, where he was contemporary with Lord Byron; but the 
school intimacy was not maintained in after life, Hook having been early 
withdrawn from Harrow—to write songs and farces. His father’s con- 
nexion with the theatre was the means of giving him the entreé, and the 
actors and actresses hailed so agreeable an addition to their party. Here 
he commenced his practical jokes and his popular melodramas, some 
account of which will be found in the work before us. He made his first 
appearance on any stage in 1809 at Mr. Rolls’s theatre. Subsequently he 
gave the first public display of his extraordinary faculty of improvising 
at a dinner at Drury Lane Theatre, to commemorate the success of 
Sheridan at the Westminster Theatre. So rare a talent excited the ad- 
miration of a brother genius. He patronized the young poet, and gave 
such encouragement to him as led Hook into a higher circle of society 
than he had hitherto moved in, among the arbiters of fashion and disposers 
of patronage, and proved, we are told, eventually the remote source of all 





* The following is a specimen. ‘ Walking with Mr. Parke along the Strand, they 
encountered—a great rarity in those days—a perfectly clean and well-appointed 
hackney coach, its number being ‘1.’ Mr. Parke remarked the circumstance, and 
said ‘ the vehicle really looked as good as new.’ ‘There is nothing extraordinary in 
that,’ replied his companion, ‘ everybody you know takes care of number one.’ ’’—REv. 
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his fortunes, or rather, as it turned out, of all his misfortunes. This part 
of his life, when he was away from the theatre, seems to have been passed 
in the company of a Mr. H , and the bond of union was a similarity 
of taste in stealing knockers, barbers’ poles, cocked hats, little wooden boys, 
golden eagles, snuff-house Highlanders, and so on ; which adventures appear 
to be told in the novel of Gilbert Gurney ; a book that is said to be little 
more than a record of his vagaries and irregularities at that season of his life. 

Of the hoax, so commonly told and so generally believed as taking 
place at the Spanish ambassador’s at Woolwich, on the banks of the 
Thames, Mr. Barham has given a truer and more authentic account. One 
of the streets near Soho-square, either Dean-street or Frith-street, was the 
real scene of action. Hook was lounging up one of those streets in 
company with Terry the actor, when they saw through the kitchen window 





preparations for a handsome dinner :— 


‘¢¢ What a feast,’ said Terry. ‘ Jolly 
dogs ! I should like to make one of them.’ 
‘ I'll take any bet,’ returned Hook, ‘ that 
I do,— call for me here at ten o’clock, and 
you’ll find that I shall be able to give a 
tolerable account of the worthy gentle- 
man’s champagne and venison.’ So 
saying, he marched up the steps, gave 
an authoritative rap with the burnished 
knocker, and was quickly lost to the sight 
of his astonished companion. As a matter 
of course he was immediately ushered by 
the servant, as an expected guest, into the 
drawing room, where a large party had 
already assembled. The apartment being 
well nigh full no notice was at first taken 
of his intrusion, and half a dozen people 
were laughing at his bon mots before the 
host discovered the mistake. Affecting 
not to observe the visible embarrassment 
of the latter, and ingeniously avoiding 
any opportunity for explanation, Hook 
rattled on till he had attracted the greater 
part of the company in a circle round him, 
and some considerable time elapsed ere the 
old gentleman was able to catch the atten- 
tion of the agreeable stranger. ‘ I beg your 
pardon, sir,’ he said, contriving at last to 
get in a word, ‘but your name, sir,—I 
did not quite catch it,—servants are so 
abominably incorrect, and I am really a 
little at a loss—’ ‘ Don’t apologise, I 
beg,’ graciously replied Theodore, ‘ Smith, 
—my name is Smith—and, as you justly 
observe, servants are always making some 
stupid blunder or another. I remember a 
remarkable instance, &c.’ ‘ But really, 
my dear sir,’ continued the host at the 
termination of the story illustrative of 
stupidity in servants, ‘I think the mis- 
take on the present occasion does not 
originate in the source you allude to; I 
certainly did not anticipate the pleasure 
of Mr. Smith’s company at dinner to-day.’ 
‘No, I dare say not, you said four in 
your note, I know, and it is now I see, a 
quarter past five—you are a little fast by 


the way—but the fact is I have been de- 
tained in the city, as I was about to 
explain when—’ ‘ Pray,’ exclaimed the 
other, as soon as he could stay the volu- 
bility of his guest, ‘whom, may I ask, 
do you suppose you are addressing?’ 
‘Whom ? why Mr. Thompson, of course, 
—old friend of my father. I have not the 
pleasure, indeed, of being personally known 
to you, but having received your kind in- 
vitation yesterday, on my arrival from 
Liverpool,—Frith-street—four o’clock— 
family party—come in boots—you see I 
have taken you at your word. I am only 
afraid I have kept you waiting.’ ‘ No, no, 
not at all. But permit me to observe, my 
dear sir, my name is not exactly Thompson, 
it is Jones, and—’ ‘ Jones,’ repeated the 
soi-disant Smith in admirably assumed 
consternation, ‘ Jones !—why surely I can- 
not have—yes I must—good heaven! I 
see it all ; my dear sir, what an unfortunate 
blunder,—wrong house,—what must you 
think of such an intrusion! I am really 
at a loss for words in which to apologise. 
You will permit me to retire at present, 
and to-morrow—’ ‘ Pray don’t think of 
retiring,’ exclaimed the hospitable old 
gentleman ; ‘ your friend’s table must have 
been cleared long ago, if, as you say, four 
was the hour named ; and I am only too 
happy to be able to offer you a seat at 
mine. Hook, of course, could not think 
of such a thing,—could not think of tres- 
passing upon the kindness of a perfect 
stranger,—if too late for Thompson, there 
were plenty of chop-houses at hand. The 
unfortunate part of the business was, he 
had made an appointment with a gentle- 
man to call for him at ten o’clock. The 
good-natured Jones, however, positively 
refused to allow so entertaining a visitor to 
withdraw dinnerless; Mrs. Jones joined 
in solicitation; the Misses Jones smiled 
bewitchingly ; and at last Mr. Smith, who 
soon recovered from his confusion, was 
prevailed upon to offer his arm to one of 
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the ladies, and take his place at the well- 
furnished board, In all probability the 
family of Jones never passed such an eve- 
ning before. Hook naturally exerted him- 
self to the utmost to keep the party in an 
unceasing roar of laughter, and make good 
the first impression. The mirth grew fast 
and furious, when, by way of a coup de 
grace, he seated himself at the pianoforte, 
and struck off into one of those extempo- 
raneous effusions which had filled more 
critical judges than the Joneses with de- 
light and astonishment. 


Ten o'clock - 


{ Jan. 


struck, and, on Mr. Terry being an- 
nounced, his triumphant friend wound up 
the performance with the explanatory 
stanza— 


I am very much pleased with your fare, 
Your cellar ’s as prime as your cook ; 

My friend’s Mr. Terry the player, 
And I’m Mr. Theodore Hook. 


Such we believe to be the true version of 
the story; such, at least, was somewhat 
the manner in which Hook used to tell 
it,’’ &e. 








Hook was barely twenty-one when, declining to work for the stage, he 
commenced as novelist, his coup d’essai being “ The Man of Sorrow,” 
which excited so little attention at the time, that he afterwards brought 
it out in Sayings and Doings. . . . We have never read it, but the 
biographer says there are in it two well-sketched portraits of Mr. Minus 
(Tom Moore) aud Sir Joseph Jonquil (Banks), and a tolerable epigram on 
Moore’s duel with Jeffrey. Hook had been entered at St. Mary’s Hall, 
at Oxford, and placed under the charge of his brother. When taken to 
the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Parsons, of Baliol, for matriculation, he was 
asked if he was ready to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles; “ Oh! 
certainly, sir, Forty if you please.” An unlooked for turn in his affairs 
enabled him to leave the University, after a residence of one or two terms. 
He was now a slim youth of fine figure, his head covered with black clus- 
tering curls, with that eloquent eye, rich and mellow voice, joyous smile, 
and expressive play of feature, which remained to the last. He was 
elected a member of the Eecentrics, on the same night with Sheridan, 
Lord Petersham, and others; and was presented, by means of Lady 
Hertford, to the Prince Regent. But this full tide of fortune brought its 
evils with it. Though secure, by the moderate exercise of his talents, of a 
handsome income, he could not bring himself to rely on his own industry, 
and he preferred resting his hopes of fortune rather on the result of some 
grand coup than on the accumulating proceeds of regular exertion. He 
lived in the perpetual expectation of something turning up, and in that respect 
his first success was as remarkable as his subsequent career proved fruitful 
in distress and disappointment. 

An account is given of one whose name has long been forgotten to the 
public ear, though still remembered by a few who can see with dim eyes 
some faint and feeble shadows moving about in the further end of the cave 
of memory: we mean, the Rev. Edward Cannon, one of the Chaplains 
of the Prince Regent. With him, we are told— 








‘¢ Hook contracted a close intimacy, 
and though his friend’s star did not re- 
main long in the ascendant, that intimacy 
was interrupted only by death. Of course 
Hook took all sorts of liberties with him, 
among the rest that of daguerreotyping 
him under the name of Godfrey Moss, in 
his novel of Maxwell. However, as in the 
case of Tom Hill, the author read the 
scenes to Cannon in which he figured, 
previously to publication, though it must 
be confessed that the brother of the Rector 
of Fudley cum Pipes (the character is 


split into Godfrey and his brother the 
clergyman, as that of Theodore himself 
may be said to be represented by Daly 
and Gilbert Gurney) presents far from a 
flattering resemblance. look, in truth, 
did not do his friend justice; and we 
lament it the more inasmuch as, admirable 
as the delineation is, the introduction of a 
few more traits of genuine worth, which 
the original would have amply warranted, 
would, in our opinion, have materially 
heightened the interest of the portrait. 
As it is, in spite of our wishes to love the 
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man, one’s heart perforce contracts, its 
affection chilled by his unredeemed selfish- 
ness. Little, however, cared Cannon for 
the suppressio veri, for it amounts to no 
more, nothing that is set down being in 
the slightest degree exaggerated, and as 
little would he have cared had he found 
himself held up as a monster, or a Merry- 
Andrew. He contented himself with a 
pinch or two of snuff, and the remark,— 
‘The creter has drawn one half of the 
picture well enough, but he has somehow 
quite forgotten the other.’ As has been 
observed, it was his musical skill that 
proved the means of introducing him to 
the notice of the Prince of Wales; but 
the peculiar bent of his humour, which 
admitted no respect of persons, proved a 
bar to his advancement, and lost him the 
countenance of that illustrious personage ; 
the favourite Mrs. Fitzherbert he had 
offended before, and that fact possibly 
may have contributed not a little to his 
final dismissal. On being requested to 
give his opinion of an upright pianoforte, 
—an instrument then but recently in- 
vented—he ran his hands, light as a lady’s, 
over the keys, and threw himself back 
with a dissatisfied air. ‘What do you 
think of it, Mr. Cannon?’ asked Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. ‘Why, madam, it may do 
to lock up your bread and cheese in, and 
that’s all it’s fit for,’ was the reply. It 
needed a voice sweeter even than Cannon’s, 
and few surpassed it, to render harsh 
truths grateful to royal ears; and a still 
more glaring instance of plain speaking, 
addressed to the Prince himself, soon after 
procured him his congé. The example, 
once set, was speedily followed, and Can- 
non ere long found himself well nigh 
deserted by his noble friends, Nothing, 
however, could induce him to curb the 
licence of his tongue, or to submit himself 
to the conventional restraints of society. 
On one occasion, for example, when in- 
veighing with caustic bitterness against 
the late Bishop M——, a reverend doctor, 
who was present, begged him to desist. 
‘ Remember, my dear sir, his lordship has 
been a kind friend to me. I am under 
the greatest obligations to him. It was 
he who gave me the living of C——.’ 
‘Well!’ said Cannon, ‘he ought to be 
hanged for that!’ ’’ 
* * * * * 

‘* We are tempted to give one more 
anecdote of this extraordinary being, espe- 
cially as the subject of our memoir was 
himself one of the parties therein con- 
cerned. They both had been dining with 
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the late Mr. Stephen Price, the manager 
of Drury Lane Theatre, and as the host 
showed unequivocal symptoms of indis- 
position—he was suffering severely from 
gout in the hand—the party broke up 
early, and all but Cannon and Hook took 
their leave by about eleven o’clock. Upon 
them every possible hint, short of abso- 
lute rudeness, was expended in vain, A 
small table had been wheeled up close to 
the fire, amply furnished with potations, 
such as they loved, and they were not to 
be wiled away, At length, unable to en- 
dure the increasing pain, Price quietly 
summoned up an inexhaustible supply of 
‘ black spirits and white,’ and leaving his 
guests to mingle as they might, stole off 
unobserved to bed. Next morning, about 
nine, his servant entered his room.—‘ Well, 
sir,’ said Price, on awaking, ‘ pray, at what 
time did those two gentlemen go, last 
night?’ ‘Go, sir?’ repeated the man, 
‘IT asked ye, sir, at what time did Mr. 
Hook and Mr. Cannon go?’ ‘ Oh, they 
are not gone yet, sir,’ replied John, 
‘ they’ve just rung for coffee!’ Mr. Price, 
himself, was a man of singular and eccen- 
tric character, and would have formed an 
admirable subject for a portrait; under 
the hands of his artistic friend, he would 
have become as popular as Hull or Daly, 
or Godfrey Moss: Hook neglected or 
postponed him: but a few, and those not 
the most prepossessing, of his features are 
said to be preserved in Mr. Poole’s clever 
sketch of the ‘ Pangrowlion Club.’ To say 
the truth, his habits were, not all of them, 
the best adapted to the liberty, equality, 
and fraternity of such a society ; he would 
stroll, for example, in heavy, creeking 
boots, along the coffee-room of the : 
casting a penetrating eye, right and left, 
till he found some young and too easily 
satisfied member discussing his solitary 
chop. ‘ What have you got there, sir?” 
he would ask, plunging a fork into the 
questionable viand, and holding it up, to 
the indignation of the ‘proprietor, ‘ D’ye 
mean to say you can eat this thing? 
Waiter! do you call this a chop fit to set 
before a gentleman? Take it away, sir, 
and bring the gentleman another.’ On 
one occasion his gratuitous supervision 
was happily anticipated. ‘ You need not 
trouble yourself, Price,’ exclaimed a diner, 
on seeing him enter the room, and throw 
an inquiring glance upon the table which 
he was occupying—‘ I have got,’ and he 
held up his plate, ‘a broiled fowl, much 
burned in parts, underdone in others, and 
no mushrooms.”’ 





Theodore Hook, it is said, was gifted, as clever men generally are, with 
a memory quickly apprehensive, and possessing very retentive powers, He 
would repeat, after once running over, the whole list of advertisements in 
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“The Times” paper; and once undertaking to mention in proper order 
the names of all the shopkeepers on one side of Oxford Street, he failed 
only by the omission of one. A story is told, when, with the assistance of 
Cannon, this faculty was brought into play, with amusing effect :— 


‘* Moss (Cannon) and his biographer 
were engaged to meet at the table of a 
common friend, a certain reviewer, well 
known in the literary world for his varied 
information and for the somewhat dictato- 
rial manner in which he was in the habit 
of dispensing it ;—as with the great Cam- 
bridge professor, on all matters from the 
inductive sciences to Chinese chess, his 
ipse dixit was to be considered final. 
Rochefoucault observes that there is some- 
thing in the misfortunes of our best friends 
that does not displease us; he might have 
said, and with more truth, there is some- 
thing in the ignorance of our best friends 
that does not displease us ; at all events, 
a gentleman who always talks, as Sidney 
Smith said of Macaulay, like a book in 
breeches, is apt to become disagreeable 
among less learned individuals; and to 
silence the great man in question, or at 
least to lower his tone to the level of 
meaner capacities, was the object of the 
two confederates. Hook selected a sub- 
ject which, though not perhaps particularly 
abstruse to astronomers, he thought was a 
little out of his friend’s line—the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes; and referring to 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ learnt the 
entire article, a very long one, by heart, 
without however stopping to comprehend 
asingle sentence. Soup had scarcely been 
removed when Cannon, as had been pre- 
viously arranged, led the conversation 
round to the desired point, and, availing 
himself of a sudden pause, drew the eyes 
of the whole party upon Mr. , whom 
he had already, with no little tact, con- 





trived to entangle in the topic. The gen- 
tleman, as had been anticipated, happened 
not to be ‘up’ in that particular branch 
of science ; to plead ignorance was not to 
be thought of; and after a vague and not 
very intelligible answer, he made an attempt 
to escape from the dilemma, by adroitly 
starting another question. His tormentors, 
however, were men cunning of fence, and 
not to be easily baffled: Hook returned 
to the charge :—‘ My dear sir, you don’t 
seem to have explained the thing to the 
Dean,* with what commentators would 
call your ‘ usual acumen ;’ every body of 
course is aware that ‘the most obvious of 
all the celestial motions is the diurnal re- 
volution of the starry heavens,’ &c. Here 
followed a couple of columns from the 
atoresaid disquisition in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. ‘ But,’ continued he, 
‘you can doubtless put the thing in a much 
clearer light; I confess the mutation of 
the axis, which changes also the longi- 
tudes and right ascension of the stars and 
planets, by changing the equinoctial points, 
and thus occasioning an equation in the 
precession of the equinoctial point, is a 
little beyond me.’ For some time Mr. 
parried the attack with considerable 
dexterity ; but as the joke became obvious 
others pursued it, and the victim was 
overwhelmed by inquiries relating to the 
‘parallax of the earth’s orbit ;’ ‘ disturb- 
ing force and matter of the moon,’ &c. 
till he was compelled at length to forego 
all claim to infallibility, and throw himself 
on the mercy of the foe.”’ 





We do not think men distinguished for their wit, especially if that wit 





is of a satirical kind, are the favourites of the fair. Beau Brummell, who 
took.well with the men, was very unsuccessful with the ladies: nor did 
Hook ever find himself a favoured suitor. A story is here told of his 
being rejected by a young lady with a firmness that precluded any future 
expectation of relenting. He walked to the neighbouring inn, where 
also the successful candidate took up his lodgings for the night ; but what 
passed in one chamber was perfectly audible in the next, and the first 
sounds that greeted Mr. P ’s ears were strong maledictions and fiery 
wrath issuing from the next chamber. Every now and then a_ boot-jack 
or clothes-brush was hurled against the wall: next a noise as of a port- 
manteau knocked against the floor, accompanied by such epithets as a 
discomfited enemy might pursue. Then a pause—then a burst of lamen- 








* Cannon was called ‘‘ The Dean.”” He was Sub-dean of the Chapel Royal, and 
one of the Minor Canons of St. Paul’s. A specimen of his poetry is given at p. 106, in 


a satirical ballad called the ‘‘The Dean.’’ He composed beautiful lines, and sang, it is 

said, with exquisite taste. We cannot say that he appears to much advantage in the 

character of Godfrey Moss, in Maxwell ; but see the biographer’s note at p. 108.—Rev. 
1 
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tation—then an ironical laugh and sneer—then another blow with the 
boot-jack, and so on throughout the night, interspersed with reflections on 
the low taste of women, and the abuse of his favoured rival. Mr. 
P. was a Welshman, and his blood was at the temperament it gene- 
rally assumes in his native country ; but, on reflection, the absurdity of 
the position struck with its full force on his mind, and, tranquillized and 
soothed by his success, he threw himself on his bed in a fit of laughter, 
and saw his angry rival depart for town next morning. T'wo years after 
this Hook experienced a similar reception at Taunton ; and a third offer was 
anticipated by his family, but died off before it came to flower, although, 
like another youthful suitor of elder days, 

Pectens ceesariem, grataque foeminis 

Imbelli cithara carmina dividens ; 
yet he was not favoured by the same kind celestial protector, nor was 
“ Veneris presidio ferox.” 

It was at this time, 1812, when his expenses being somewhat in advance 
of his means, and, like the “ Great Unknown,” he was living upon future 
contingencies, and paying for present draughts by drafts hereafter to be 
settled, that the most unexpected appointment of Accountant General and 
Treasurer of the Mauritius—an appointment of 2,000/. a-year—was given 
him. The matter was settled, we presume, in the ‘ old yellow chariot,” 
somewhere between Manchester Square and Carlton House: things were 
easily taken by the public in those days, and as they were pleased with 
the Duke of York and Lord Chatham commanding our armies, so they 
were equally satisfied with young Mr. Hook regulating our finances. We 
must pass ever this eventful episode of our hero’s life; he went out in 
1813 and returned in 1819. Those who wish to know the particulars 
must refer to the volumes, where they are told. That Hook was totally 
unfit for his situation no one can doubt; that he was guilty is incredible ; 
unpardonable carelessness and forgetfulness of his duties and responsibi- 
lities is quite clear: of anything more than that we have no positive proof ; 
but on those who, in the abuse of the power committed to them, ap- 
pointed such a person to such a station, let the shame and ignominy fall ; 
they were the real culprits; and it was indeed high time that some more 
stern and powerful voice than had been heard before should put a veto on 
those irresponsible acts of careless and profligate patronage,—against 
Walcheren expeditions and Mauritius appointments. 

If any thing like a portrait of Hook is to be given, it must be by taking 
our readers with us into the parlour where Hook and his friends are en- 
joying their social converse, at some indefinite and not-to-be-explained 
period of the night, or rather the morning ; for, as the night air did not 
agree with him, he used to escape it, by not issuing forth till towards the 
time when the sun is about to dissipate the nocturnal vapours. At one of 
these meetings, to give his biographer’s account, in rather an abridged 
form, at Mr. Dubois the barrister’s, Hook and ‘Tom Hill, and the elder 
Mathews,* and the Rev. Mr. J n [Judkin ?] were present. 











* On one of Mathews’s entertainments the following anecdote is told. ‘‘ On the 
acting of a piece called ‘ Earth, Air, and Water,’ a clever and ingenious Scotch 
acquaintance was despatched with the newspaper order to the Lyceum, and on the 
following morning asked his opinion of the performance. The gentleman said, that it 
was rather comical on the whole, but that there was a little too much matter of fact 
about it, and that, as for fun, he did not think quite so much was made of it as might 
have been. Hook asked ifthe rest of the audience laughed,—he said, ‘ not much ;’ 
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“* The last-mentioned gentleman was 
led to give a very interesting account of 
a casual interview he once enjoyed in a 
stage-coach with a brother of Burns; and 
had repeated, in a most touching manner, 
some unpublished verses of the poet, ad- 
dressed to his beloved relative. ‘ Sir,’ 
said Mathews, at the conclusion of the 
recital, which elicited universal applause, 
‘I would be willing and well content to 
commence life again a beggar, if I could 
but deliver those beautiful lines with half 
the pathos you have just thrown into 
them!’ ‘Oh! Matty, Matty,’ interrupted 
Hook, ‘ you have no idea how exquisitely 
ludicrous your enunciation would have 
made them—but you shall hear.’ Where- 
upon he commenced a display of mimicry, 
memory, and improvisation united; fur- 
nishing forth, verse by verse, acompleteand 
perfect parody upon the poetry in ques- 
tion, and adopting the while an imitation 
of Mathews’s expression, tone, and ges- 
ture, that, even to those familiar from 
boyhood with his power and genius, ap- 
peared little less than miraculous. Ma- 
thews alone kept clear of ecstasies; no 
man, perhaps, is qualified to appreciate a 
caricature of himself; his deep reverence 
for the sentimental and pathetic being 
outraged by the profane burlesque, he 
maintained a moody silence, adding the 
finishing touch to the comedy by the look of 
indignation and contempt which he threw 
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upon the performer. It was not long, 
however, before his good humour was tho- 
roughly established, and he himself enter- 
tained the company with one or two of his 
admirable songs, calling at last upon Tom 
Hill, whose honest face was beaming with 
punch and pleasure, to contribute a speci- 
men of his vocal abilities. ‘ Sing!’ ex- 
claimed Hill, ‘I sing! come, come, that’s 
too bad—you know I can’t sing—never 
sung a song in my life, did I, Hook? 
Pooh! pooh!’ ‘ No,’’ replied Theo- 
dore, ‘I can’t say I ever heard you as 
yet, but sing you shall to-night—by proxy.’ 
And again he burst forth, giving an ex- 
temporaneous versification of what was 
supposed to be Hill’s adventures ; raking 
up the most grotesque medley of anachro- 
nous events, and weaving them into a sort 
of life of his tre-centenarian* friend, each 
stanza winding up with a chorus: 


‘ My name’s Tommy Hill— 
J ’m jolly Tom Hill— 
I’m fat Tommy Hill—I ’m little Tom 
Hill; { Hill.’ 
: I’m young Tommy Hill—I’m old Tom 


All were again convulsed with merriment, 
with the exception of Hill himself, who 
nevertheless struggled to conceal his 
chagrin, muttering between his forced 
attempts at laughter,—‘ excellent —admi- 
rable—clever dog— d— him—too bad— 
old friend—Pooh! pooh! Hook.’ ”’ 


For Tom Hill, Hook entertained a very sincere regard; but he was 
sometimes led to trespass over much on the good-nature of his friend— 
almost worshipper—and to allow himself liberties which no degree of inti- 
macy could justify. 


‘¢ An instance of the kind occurred at 
Sydenham, when Hook, resenting the in- 


troduction of a comparative stranger to 
their saturnalia, chose to assume all sorts 





but this he attributed to there being but few people in the house. 


the editor, ‘ surely you liked the songs ? 
son ?? 
Mathews so very droll. 


‘Well,’ but, said 


Did you not think Mathews a very droll per- 
The gentleman replied that there were no songs, and that he did not think 
He had a good deal of quiet humour, certainly, and an ad- 


mirable delivery. He had never seen a more gentlemanly man in his life, bating that 
perhaps he was a /ittle too fat. Hook was completely puzzled. A dull entertainment, 
—no songs,—a thin house,—and a fat performer! it was past comprehension, till a 
reference to the playbill shewed that his Scotch friend, having visited the theatre on 
the Wednesday, had been listening, unsuspectingly, to Mr. Bartly’s lecture on the 
structure of the universe, which was delivered on the alternate nights, and which, from 
its subject, he was convinced was no other than the celebrated representative of the 
great humourist.’’—Rev. 

* Thomas Hill’s age has never been ascertained ; some conceive that he was born 
about the Restoration of Charles II. others carry it up much higher. We who knew 
him well, and studied his face and form intently for that purpose, and dislike exagger- 
ation of every kind, place it, as Collins says, ‘* In the first year of the first George’s 
reign.”’ We dined with kim once at the Green Man at Blackheath, when a lady gave, 
after dinner, ‘‘ The Three Hills in sight.’”” We stared—‘‘ Greenwich Hill, Shooter’s 
Hill, and Tom Hill.”” Then began a shower of puns. ‘ Hill, youare out of spirits.” 
**Oh, he’s a dow Hill.” “ What wine does Hill drink?’ “Oh, Mountuin, to be 
sure.” ‘* They say, Hill, you look down upon your next neighbour.’ ‘* Who is he ? 
Oh! Barto Vudley (Valle) ;’? and so on.—Rev. 
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of extraordinary and offensive airs, to the 
great discomfiture of his host, who, with 
the warmest desire ‘to see everybody 
comfortable,’ had not always perhaps tact 
commensurate with his benevolence. Hav- 
ing completely mystified the unwelcome 
guest during the hour or two before dinner, 
when that meal was served Mr. Hook was 
not tobe found. Search was made through- 
out the house, but in vain. The garden 
was scoured, and a peep taken into the 
pond, but no Hook! The party at length 
sat down, and a servant soon after in- 
formed them that he had just discovered 
the lost one—in bed! Hook now thought 
fit to make his appearance, which he did 
in strange guise, with his long black hair 
plastered over his face, and his whole head 
and shoulders dripping with water. ‘ Feel- 
ing a little fatigue,’ he said, ‘he had re- 
tired to rest, and, by way of thoroughly 
arousing himself, had just taken a plunge 
in the water-butt!’ At the same mo- 
ment, and before he had time to partake 
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of any of the good things before him, Mr. 
Hook’s carriage was announced ; and, 
merely observing that he had recollected 
an engagement to dine that day in town, 
he bowed and quitted the company. It is 
not possible to estimate the degree of pro- 
vocation that led to his extraordinary, and, 
as it stands, certainly inexcusable proce- 
dure; but he, of all men, was particularly 
exposed to annoyance from the intrusive 
curiosity of people, who seemed to con- 
sider they had been lured to the table 
under false pretences if Mr. Hook declined 
‘tumbling’ for their amusement, and 
from the scarcely less offensive adulation 
of those who thought themselves bound to 
grin and giggle at every word, however 
common-place, that fell from his lips. 
Those who were present will not readily 
forget how completely he succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the laughter of one of these 
indiscriminating admirers, who frequently 
beset him in society.’’ 


This gentleman forced himself upon Hook, flattered him, applauded 


him, questioned him, and monopolised him. 


itself : 


“ Hook, who was unwilling to disturb 
the company by any display of that seve- 
rity which he had at command, chose to 
adopt sedatives, replying courteously to 
every remark, and invariably concluding 
with,— ‘ But, my dear sir, you don’t 
drink !’ Gratified by the attention he ob- 
tained, his new friend began to push for- 
ward his observations with greater confi- 
dence. They were all received with a 
polite smile, a nod of assent, and a motion 
towards the decanter: ‘ Exactly, but I see, 
my dear sir, you don’t drink! Glass 
after glass was filled and emptied by the 


A mode of escape suggested 


unsuspecting Mr. —, at the suggestion of 
his companion, who redoubled his civil- 
ities, as he observed an increasing pro- 
pensity in the former’s criticisms, a wilder 
luxuriance in his eloquence, and a more 
decided tendency towards imperfect arti- 
ulation. ‘ You see, Mr. Hook, with re- 
gard to Shaks-pere, my opinion is—’ ‘I 
beg your pardon for the interruption, but 
permit me—your glass, I see, is empty. 
My dear sir, you don’t drink!’ The 
finale was not long delayed; the enemy 
did his work, and stole away not only his 
victim’s brain but his speech also,’’ &c. 


Hook, it is said, possessed in no small degree that superstitious feeling 
which is found allied to persons of different temperaments and various habits 
of life, not only to the timid and the imaginative, but often breaking out, as 
it were, abruptly, upon the even surface of the most cool and resolute minds, 


and forming a striking contrast to the other parts of their character. 


He 


disliked extremely to make one of a party of thirteen; a marked uneasi- 
ness being invariably betrayec if by chance he found himself in that posi- 


tion. 


“That his miseries,’’ we are told, *‘ con- 
sequent upon the Mauritius deficit were 
evidently fore-shadowed, in the course of 
his voyage homewards, by a visitation 
from the original ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ he 
alsogravely mentioned ; he declared thatat a 
time when the vessel to which he had been 
transferred was tossing, in imminent peril 
of shipwreck, off the ‘ Cape,’ and when, 


in consequence of the hurricane that was 
raging, they were unable to show a rag of 
canvas, he himself, together with five or 
six others, actually saw a large ship bear- 
ing down right in the wind’s eye, with all 
her sails set, and apparently at the dis- 
tance of not more than half a mile! That 
she was the ill-omened wanderer of the 
ocean there could be no doubt.’ ”’ 


And probably, among her ghostly crew would be found the spectral 
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suicide, still watching over the plundered chest, and grinning a ghastly 
smile on the innocent victim whom he was consigning to imprisonment 





and ruin. 


** One of his friends, who was himself 
suspected of a leaning that way, notes, in 
the following words, an instance of this 
weakness. ‘ Dined at —-; we were 
seated twelve in number, when Hook ar- 
rived. He looked at first very black on 
finding himself the thirteenth, but being 
told that Y——, the-actor, was expected, 
immediately took his seat, and the evening 
passed off merrily enough. An anecdote 
was given in the course of conversation 





singularly corroborative of the supersti- 
tion by which Hook was, clearly, at first, 
affected. A party of twelve had just sat 
down, and one of the guests having ob- 
served a vacant chair, was remarking that 
he should hardly like to be the person 
destined to occupy that seat, when a tre- 
mendous double rap was heard,—the door 
was thrown open,—and Mr. Fauntleroy 
announced—he was hanged within the 
year ! III K 


On his return, Hook lodged, somewhat obscurely and furtively, at Somers 
Town; but the fertility of his pen, and the success of his works, soon en- 
abled him to emerge, and hire a comfortable house at Putney. He took, of 
course, the cause of his patron the Prince against his great enemy the 
Princess Caroline, and published the “ Tentamen,”—“ conducted,” says the 
biographer, “ in a strain of elaborate irony, equal to that of Martin Scriblerus, 
upon Alderman Wood and his royal protegée.” After that, the “ Arcadian” 
appeared, in a strain of high Tory politics, opening with a Carmen 4?s- 
tuale, “ A Song for the Summer, by J. Cam Hobhouse, Esq. now a 
prisoner in his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate.” It however only reached two 
numbers, and Hook turned again for a short time to the stage for a liveli- 
hood ; but the establishment of the John Bull newspaper, at the close of 
1820, was the most important event with which his name is connected, 
and for many years produced him the clear income of 2,000/. “ The 
paper,” we are told, “set out with one specific object—the extinction of 
the Brandenburg House party ; and, to accomplish this, Hook’s varied 
talents, his wit and humour, his sarcasm and bitterness, his keenness of 
argument, fiery zeal, and unscrupulous daring, were all brought to bear 
with concentrated energy upon the ranks of the Opposition. . . . . What- 
ever may be thought of the fierceness of invective and the overwhelming 
ridicule,—the torrents of splendid abuse with which the Queen and her 
partizans were assailed,—it must at all events be remembered ‘ Bull’ was 
not the aggressor. War to the knife had been proclaimed, and waged too, 
on the one side, with ruthless malignity ; and the Liberals and their allies 
were but writhing under a chastisement which they had themselves pro- 
voked. Hook certainly had no personal malice to gratify; his shafts 
struck home, it must be admitted, but were urged for the most part against 
those who entered of their own accord into the lists. Nor was private 





* Another story was at the same time told in connection with this unfortunate gen- 
tleman. A Mr. R , a2 wine merchant, was very intimate with Fauntleroy, and, with 
a few friends, was in the habit of dining with him frequently. On these occasions, when 
the party was not too large, the host would produce some very choice old Lunelle wine, 
of which R—— was exceedingly fond, but Fauntleroy could never be prevailed upon 
to say where he got it, or how it could be obtained. When the latter was under sen- 
tence of death, his old associates visited him repeatedly, and at the last interview, the 
night before his execution, R after having bidden him farewell with the rest, on a 








sudden paused in the prison passage, returned to his cell, and said in a low tone to the 
criminal,—‘ You’]l pardon my pressing the subject, but now, at all events, my dear 
friend, you can have no objection to tell me where I can get some of that Lunelle.’— 
This beats the story of Fontenelle and the asparagus.-—-Rev. 
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character invaded,—with a few deeply to be regretted cases of exception, — 
save when that private character was by its owner dragged forth into 
political life, and made to challenge, as it were, the scrutiny of the public.” 

The success of the paper was unexampled. At the sixth week the sale 
had reached ten thousand ; the first five numbers were reprinted more than 





once, and the first and second actually kept in stereotype ! 


Hook was 


soon suspected, but it was impossible to tax him with any share in the 


concern. 
the death of the Queen. 


The prosperity of this paper lasted uninjured and unaffected till 


In 1824 Hook published his first series of Sayings and Doings;* this 
was succeeded by a second and third, and he received nearly 2,000/. for 


the whole. 


“Tn the art of punning,’’ we are told, 
** Hook had few rivals, and but one supe- 
rior, if indeed one—we mean Mr. Thomas 
Hood. Among the innumerable ‘ Theo- 
dores’ on record, it will be difficult of 
course to pick out the best, but what he 
himself considered to be such, was ad- 
dressed to the late unfortunate Mr. F . 
an artist, who subsequently committed 
suicide at the Salopian Coffee House, for 
love, as it is said, of a popular actress. 
They were walking in the neighbourhood 
of Kensington, when the latter pointing 





out on a dead wall an incomplete or half- 
effaced inscription, running ‘ Warren’s 
B—-—,’ was puzzled at the moment for 
want of the context. ‘Tis lacking that 
should follow,’ observed Hook, in expla- 
nation. Nearly as good was his remark 
on the Duke of Darmstadt’s brass band. 
‘ They well nigh stun one,’ said he, in re- 
ference to a morning concert, ‘ with those 
terrible wind instruments, which roar 
away in defiance of all rule, except that 
which Hoyle addresses to young whist- 
players when in doubt—trump it.’ ’’ 


In a different specimen of verbal humour, “the Ramsbottom Letters,” 
which will be found in the second volume of this work, is an entertaining 
specimen of broad, coarse humour, and clever absurdity, in the style of 


Mrs. Malaprop, ex gr. : 


‘¢Mr. Colman is the eminent itinerary 
surgeon who constantly resides at St. 
Pancras. . . . When we got to Rochester 
we went to the Crown inn, and had a cold 
collection ; the charge was absorbent. I 
had often heard my poor dear husband 
talk of the influence of the Crown, and a 
bill of Wrights, but I had no idea what it 
really meant till we had to pay one. As 
we passed near Chatham I saw several 
Pitts, and Mr. Fulmer showed me a great 
many buildings, I believe he said they 
were forly-fications, but I think there 
must be near jifly of them. He also 
showed us the lines at Chatham, which I 
saw quite distinctly with the clothes drying 
on them. Rochester was remarkable in 
King Charles’s time for being a very witty 
and dissolute place, as I have read in 
books. At Canterbury we stopped ten 
minutes to visit all the remarkable build- 


ings and curiosities in it and about its 
neighbourhood. The church is beautiful. 
When Oliver Cromwell conquered Wil- 
liam the Third, he perverted it into a 
stable; the stalls are still standing. The 
old virgin who showed us the church wore 
buckskin breeches and powder. He said 
it was an archypiscopal sea, but I saw no 
sea, nor do I think it possible he could 
see it either, for it is at least seventeen 
miles off. We saw Mr. Thomas a Becket’s 
tomb; my poor husband was extremely 
intimate with the old gentleman, and one 
of his nephews, a very nice man, who lives 
near Golden Square, dined with us twice 
I think in London. In Trinity Chapel is 
the monument of Eau de Cologne, just as 
it is now exhibiting at the Diarrea, in the 
Regent’s Park. ... After dinner we read the 
Paris Guide, and looked over the list of all 
the people who had been incontinent during 





* There is great difference in the relative merits of the different stories in the 


Sayings and Doings. We think the ‘‘ Sutherlands ”’ is one of the pleasantest, though, 
like most of the rest, the thin and flimsy veil which hides the future development of 
the story is too casily seen through. Who does not at once divine that Jane will prove 
anatural daughter of the nabob? Itis interesting to read in Hook’s story of “Maxwell” 
a grave diatribe on the folly, wickedness, and distress of wilfully running into debt, 
and the wretchedness of a life of pecuniary embarrassment!! The story of ‘“ Passion 
and Principle,’’ in the third volume, is one of the best of the series,—REv. 
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the season, whose names are all put down 
in a book at the inn for the purpose .. . 
We went to see the castle (Dover) which 
was built, the man told us, by Seizer,; so 
called, I conclude, from seizing whatever 
he could lay hishands on. The man said, 
moreover, that he had invaded Britain and 
conquered it ; upon which I told him, that 
if he repeated such a thing in my presence 
again, I should write to Mr. Peel about 
him. . . . We got into a boat and rowed 
to the packet. It was very fine and clear 
for the season, and Mr. Fulmer said he 
should not dislike pulling Lavinia about 
all the morning. This, I believe, was a 
naughtycal phrase, for Mr. F. never of- 
fered to talk in that way onshore to either 
of us. The packet is not a parcel, as I 
imagined, in which we were to be made 
up, but a boat. I was shocked to 
find what democrats the sailors were. 
They seemed to hate the nobility, and es- 
pecially the law lords; for when we were 
close to France, they began one and all to 
swear first at the peer and then at the Jar 
in such terms as made my blood run cold. 
I once heard an Englishman explaining 
some -dreadful quarrel which had taken 
place in our royal family ; he said, that 
owing to the Prince Leopold’s having run 
foul of the Duchess of Kent, while she 
was in stays, the Duchess had missed 
Deal, by which I concluded it was a dis- 
pute at cards. I suppose the Duchess’ 
head was considerably injured in the scuffle. 
We met a courier a travelling with de- 
spatches. Those men were called couriers, 
immediately after the return of the Bour- 
bons, in compliment to the London news- 
paper, which always wrote in their favour. 
Our hotel is in the Rue de la Pay, so 
called from its being the dearest part of 
thetown. Itwasa great day at the Church 
Naughty Dam, and we staid for mass, so 
called from the crowds of people who at- 
tend it. The priest was very much in- 
censed. We waited out the whole cere- 


mony, and heard Tedium sung, which 
lasted three hours. Dined at a tavern 
called Very—because every thing is very 
good there. Saw two or three ladies quite 
in nubibus—but when I looked at the bill 
of fare, I was quite anileated, for I found 
that Charlotte des Pommes might be had 
for one shilling and two-pence and Patty- 
de-veau for half-a-crown. Saw a review 
of the Queerasses of the royal guard. The 
sister of the late Dolphin was present. 
The Dolphin of France is the same as the 
Prince of Whalesin England. Mr. Fulmer 
shewed me a large picture painted by 
David, which is wonderfully fresh, con- 
sidering its great age. I knew David was 
the greatest musician of his time, but did 
not know he was a painter into the bar- 
gain. As for the Rams’ little property in 
Gloucestershire, I never can go there, for 
one of the creditors has got a dion on the 
estate, and I cannot think of exposing my- 
self to the mercy of a wild creature like 
that. The gentleman which keeps the 
coffee-house at the House of Commons is 
called Belly-me ; you may see many a man 
there who has a stake in the country 
taking his chop there. This place has 
been famous for its beef-steaks ever since 
the rump Parliament. I believe the House 
of Lords pays for the dinners of the House 
of Commons, as I see they very often 
carry up their bills to them. I have 
changed my doctor. The last person, who 
fancies himself a second Hippocrite, had 
the impotence to say my girls had a low 
fever—girls brought up as they have been 
tobe duchesses. A friend of Mr. Fulmer’s 
came here, who | thought was a clergy- 
man by his dress, but I found out it was 
an old lady in disguise, for he said she was 
Margaret Professor, and he called her a 
divinity. There is no understanding these 
scholars ; for Mr. Fulmer told me he ex- 
pected a Brazen-Nose man to dinner, and 
when he came his nose was just like those 
of other people,’’ &c. 


And that will do for the Ramsbottom Correspondence. 

The next novel was “ Maxwell,” published in 1830, and said to be “ the 
most perfect of his productions ;’ but we are afraid that we must differ 
from the biographer in his estimate of the excellency of its plot, and its 


adherence to nature and probability. 


However, we are “bent on speed,” 


and it is hardly worth while to enter on the dispute of a novel that is 
now nearly twenty years old, and has met the usual fate of age. In 1832 
he published the Life of Sir David Baird, and the next year sent forth no 
less than six volumes,—The Parson’s Daughter, and Love and Pride. In 
1836 he undertook the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine, at a 
salary of 400/. per annum, exclusive of the sum to be paid for original 
contributions, and here he commenced his “ Gilbert Gurney,” of which 
his own adventures form the ground-work. There is a character in the 
novel called Mr. Wells, which was intended for a late eminent divinewho 


held a prebendal stall in 





Cathedral. 
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Of this gentleman an anecdote is told which Hook used to say exceeded 
any specimen of cool assurance that even he had exhibited. A young clerical 
friend of his, staying at his house, happened to be sitting up one night 
engaged in reading after the family, as he supposed, had retired to rest. 
The door opened, and his excellent host reappeared, in his dressing gown 


and slippers— 


‘* ¢ My dear boy,’ said the latter, seat- 
ing himself, and looking pathetically at his 
guest, ‘I have a few words to say—don’t 
look alarmed—they will prove agreeable 
enough to you—rely upon it. The fact is, 
Mrs. and myself have for some time 
observed the attention which you have paid 
to Betsy. We can make every allowance, 
knowing your principles, as we do, for the 
diffidence which has hitherto tied your 
tongue, but it has been carried far enough. 
In a worldly point of view Betsy, of 
course, might do better, yet we have all 
the highest esteem for your character and 
disposition—and then our daughter—she 
is very dear to us—and where her happi- 
ness is at stake all minor considerations 
must give way. We have, therefore, after 
due deliberation—I must own not alto- 
gether without hesitation—made up our 
minds to the match. What must be, 
must be—you are a worthy fellow, and 
therefore, at a word, you have our free 
and cordialconsent. Only make our child 
happy, and we ask no more.’ The asto- 
nished divine, half petrified, laid down his 
book, ‘ My dear sir,’ he began to mur- 
mur, ‘ here is some: dreadful mistake. [ 
really never thought — that is—I never 





intended—’ ‘No! no! I know you did 
not. Your modesty, indeed, is one of 
those traits which has made you so de- 
servedly a favourite with us all. But, my 
dear boy, a parent’s eyes are sharp.— 
Anxiety sharpens them.—We saw well 
enough what you thought so well con- 
cealed. Betsy, too, just the girl to be so 
won. Well! well! say no more about it, 
it is all over now. God bless you both! 
Only make her a good husband—Here she 
is. I have told Mrs. to bring her 
down again ; for the sooner young folks 
are put out of suspense the better. Settle 
the matter as soon as you like; we will 
leave you together.’ Thus saying, the 
considerate papa bestowed a most affec- 
tionate kiss upon his daughter, who was at 
this juncture led into the room by her 
mother, both en deshadille, shook her 
future son-in-law cordially by the hand, 
and with a ‘ There, there, go along, Mrs. 
——,’ turned his wife out of the room, 
and left the lovers (?) to their ¢éte-d-téte. 
What was to be done? Common humanity, 
to say nothing of politeness, demanded 
nothing less than a proposal, it was ten- 
dered accordingly, and we need scarcely 
add very graciously received.’’ &c. 





Hook’s subsequent volumes are, Sequel to Gurney; Jack Brag ; Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, 1839, which may be considered as his last finished 
work ; though one or two others appeared in 1840, for which see p. 285, 


** Although now become a staid, middle- 
aged gentleman, his boyish love of mysti- 
fication still survived, and was occasionally 
displayed in the course of these rural ram- 
bles ; the humourist and quaint characters 
which are perpetually encountered in 
coaches, second-class carriages on rail- 
ways and ‘commercial inns,’—but who 
are not to be played upon by every pert 
witling and retail joker, who may think 
fit to be feebly facetious at his neigh- 
bour’s expense, in Theodore Hook’s hands 
yielded ample sport, without, as it is almost 
unnecessary to say, being pained by, or 
even made conscious of, the operation. 
The steam-boat at that time afforded am- 
ple field for this kind of experimental 
study of men and manners, and a voyage 
to the Twickenham Eyot and back, which, 
wind and tide permitting, was to be ef- 
fected in a single day, and which the merest 
dullard could scarcely have pronounced all 
barren, proved to Hook and his compa- 


nions most prolific of amusement, and not 
altogether unproductive of profit. One of 
these parties, consisting of Cannon, Hook 
himself, the gallant Baronet with the 
‘ collar-mark,’ before alluded to, and one 
or two others, were enjoying the warm 
day, the cold punch, and the other delights 
of a Richmond excursion, when an eiderly 
gentleman, very neatly attired, and having 
the air of a citizen well to do in the world, 
attracted by the fun that was going on, 
drew up his camp-stool, and with a— 
‘No offence, I hope, gentlemen,’ joined 
in the conversation. ‘ Gentle dulness 
ever loves a joke,’ and the newcomer was 
mightily pleased with such of Hook’s as 
he could manage to comprehend : when, 
for instance, Theodore informed him that 
they were nearing the Isle of Wight, as 
he saw cows in the distance, the old gen- 
tleman’s delight exceeded all sober bounds ; 
but it was amusing to watch the extreme 
gravity with which he received an anecdote 
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told of Sir George Warrender. ‘Sir 
George,’ said Hook, ‘ was once obliged to 
put off a dinner, in consequence of the 
sudden death of a relative, and sat down 
to a haunch of venison by himself ;—while 
eating, he remarked to his butler that it 
would make an admirable hash next day.’ 
‘Yes, Sir George,’ said the man, ‘if you 
leave off now.’ For some time the merri- 
ment of this little party ran on without a 
check—when suddenly the old gentleman 
was observed to haltin his laughter; he 
became, all at once, silent, reserved, and 
seemed to be regarding Sir with evi- 


dent symptons of uneasiness and perplex- 
ity. On the latter quitting his seat, which 
he shortly did, Hook instantly com- 
menced,—‘ I observed, my dear sir, that 
you were looking a little suspiciously at 
our friend’s coat.’ (Sir—— happened to be 
wearing the Household buttons.) ‘T trust 
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you have no objection to his society ?? ‘ Oh 
dear me, no!—by no means—the fact is, 
I began to fear that I might have made 
a mistake and have intruded myself—’ 
‘ Intruded !’ replied the other, ‘ my dearsir, 
you can’t be serious ; our friend is cer- 
tainly a very respectable man-—a very su- 
perior man for his station in life—he is, 
as you may have guessed, from his master’s 
buttons, a butler in a nobleman’s family 
-—and though not perhaps company ’— 
‘ Don’t say another word,’ cried the old 
gentleman, much relieved by the explana- 
tion, ‘ pray don’t; there is no pride about 
me, sir,’—an assertion which he strenuously 
endeavoured to enforce throughout the 
remainder of the voyage, by paying the 
most condescending attention to the ba- 
ronet, who became every moment more 
embarrassed by the patronage he had un- 
wittingly attracted,’’ &c. 


As we are engaged on this favourite amusement of the wit, we may 
mention another of these mystifications, though belonging to an earlier 
period, and on the occasion of Lord Melville’s trial—Hook was present 


with a friend: 


‘‘They went early, and were engaged in 
conversation when the peers began to 
enter. At this moment, a comely looking 
lady, whom he afterwards found to be a 
resident at Rye in Sussex, touched his 
arm, and said, ‘I beg your pardon, sir, 
but pray who are those gentlemen in red 
now coming in?’ ‘Those, ma’am,’ re- 
turned Theodore, ‘are the barons of 
England ; in these cases the junior peers 
always walk first.’ ‘Thank you, sir, 
much obliged to you. Louisa, my dear, 
(turning to a girl about fourteen) tell Jane 
(about ten) those are the barons of England, 
and the juniors (that is the youngest, 
you know) always goes first. Tell her to 
be sure to remember that when we go 
home.’—‘ Dear me, ma,’ said Louisa, 
‘ can that gentleman be one of the youngest ? 
I am sure he looks very old.,—* Human 
nature,’ said Hook, ‘ could not stand this; 
any one, though with no more mischief 
than a dove, must have been excited to a 
hoax.’—‘ And pray, sir,’ continued the 
lady, ‘ what gentlemen are these ?’ point- 
ing to the bishops, who came next in 
order, in the dress which they wear on 
state occasions, viz. the scarlet and lawn 
sleeves over their doctor’s robes. ‘ Gentle- 
men, ma’am !’ said Hook, ‘ those are not 
gentlemen, those are Jadies, elderly ladies 
—the dowager peeresses in their own 


right.’—The fair inquirer fixed a pene- 
trating glance on his countenance, saying, 
as plainly as an eye can say,—‘ Are you 
quizzing me or no ?’ not a muscle moved : 
till at last, tolerably satisfied with the 
scrutiny, she turned round and whispered, 
‘ Louisa, dear, the gentleman says that those 
are elderly ladies and dowager peeresses 
in their own right; tell Jane not to forget 
that.’ All went on smoothly till the 
Speaker of the House of Commons at- 
tracted her attention by the rich em- 
broidery of his robes. ‘And pray, sir, 
who is that fine-looking person opposite ?’ 
‘That, madam,’ was the answer, ‘ is Car- 
dinal Wolsey.’ ‘No, sir,’ cried the lady, 
drawing herself up and casting at her in- 
former a look of angry disdain, ‘we know 
a little better than that ; Cardinal Wolsey 
has been dead many a goodyear.’ ‘No 
such thing, my dear madam, I assure you,’ 
replied Hook, with a gravity that must 
have been almost preternatural, ‘ it has 
been, I know, so reported in the country, 
but without the least foundation in fact ; 
these rascally newspapers will say any- 
thing.’ The good old gentlewoman ap- 
peared thunderstruck, opened her eyes to 
their full extent, and gasped like a dying 
carp. Vow faucibus hesit. Seizing a 
daughter with each hand, she hurried 
without a word from the spot.’’ 


Brief must be our notice of the declining sun of life, and of the clouds 


which marked its progress to the west. 


In 1827, induced by the pros- 


perous sale of the John Bull, and his temporary affluence, Hook gave up his 
moderate establishment at Putney, and hired a large house of Lord Low- 
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ther in Cleveland Row ; for this he paid two hundred pounds a year, and 
borrowed two or three thousand pounds to lay out in furniture. “ This 
was: his great error, and which no amount of exertion enabled him to 
repair.” Ready money became scarce. Supplies were to be raised at any 
cost. His account with the paper was overdrawn, and the patience of his 
co-proprietors exhausted ; fresh engagements were in consequence entered 
into, and advances obtained from the publishers. But the sale of the 
paper, and consequently his profit, began to sink, “ and he became speedily 
engulfed in the meshes of usurers and bill discounters, while for a time 
he was unwilling to retrench his extravagant expenditure. At length he 
sold his moiety of the paper for four thousand pounds, which he obtained 
at the sacrifice of a considerable portion of his annual income, and with the 
certain prospect of increasing embarrassment.” He was, however, intimate 
with the great—asked to all the Christmas festivities—admitted at Crock- 
ford’s, the Atheneum, the Carlton, the Garrick clubs,—and was the lead- 
ing and favourite wit of the day. On the other side of the account, he 
lost his time,—he lost his money,—and scarcely escaped, in one instance, 
without losing his character. Necessity, however, is the stern, relentless 
nurse of wisdom. In 183] he left London behind him, and hired a pleasant 
villa on the banks of the Thames, at Fulham, near the bridge.* Happy if, 
when he quitted the town, he had quitted his town friends also ; but he still 
maintained this injurious intercourse, and the consequence was, that he was 
“ harassed by pecuniary demands, perplexed by legal interviews, and mad- 
dened by the thought that he had unhappily wasted money to a great extent, 
and wasted the time also that would have reimbursed him.” His truest 
and best recreation was an occasional day’s fishing on the Thames, and a 
quiet dinner with a friend at the Swan at Ditton.¢ Of the remaining years 
of Hook’s life it may be said there is but little to be told, beyond what is 
to be found in the fashionable columns of the Morning Post. His finances 
were more and more involved, till extrication from debt seemed impos- 
sible. His health, too, failed, and he became latterly almost entirely 
dependent for support on strong stimulants. In May 1841 he dined for 
the last time with Mr. Barham; the party having been made up for the 
purpose of bringing together him and Lord ——, one of the few magnates 
in literature and wit with whom he was not privately acquainted. Hook 
came late, and appeared feeble and out of spirits, but soon rallied, and bore 
himself bravely in the convivial tournay with his noble rival. 

The latest sketch we have of Hook is from the pen of his friend Mr. 
Barham, whom he requested to run down to Fulham to see him, as he was 





* A friend asked him one day if the bridge answered. ‘‘ I don’t know,” said Hook, 
‘* but you have only to cross it and you’ll be sure to be ¢oll'd.”’ 

tT ‘‘ Close to the Swan at Ditton, the house at which we had dined, is Boyle farm, 
the seat of Sir Edward Sugden, whose father is said to have been a hairdresser. The 
house is splendidly fitted-up, and in the hall is a vase of very beautiful workmanship. 
Hook said that when he and Croker went to dine there one day, their host happened 
to meet them at the door, and, on their stopping for a moment as they passed to admire 
this fine specimen of art, told them it was a fac-simile of the Warwick vase. ‘ Aye, 
so I see,’ said Croker, ‘and very handsome it is; but don’t you think a copy of the 
Barberini would be more appropriate.’’ We have heard this story before, with varia- 
tions, from Mr. Barham’s Note-Book, in which he also mentions that having spoken of 
the Marquess of Westminster to Hook, the latter said the Marquess had received an 
invitation from a particular friend, couched in the following terms :—“ Dear West- 
minster,—Come and dine with me to-morrow. You will meet London, Chelsea, and 
the two Parks. Yours, &c.’’—Rev. 
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too ill to leave home. An account of the interview was committed to paper 


shortly afterwards. 


** It was (he writes) on the 29th of July, 
1841, that I last saw poor Hook. I had 
received a note from him requesting me 
to come down and see him, as he wished 
much to talk over some matters of import- 
ance, and could not, from the state of his 
health, drive into town. I went accord- 
ingly, and after a long conversation, which 
related principally to * * * * and to his 
novel, ‘Peregrine Bunce,’ then going 
through the press, but which he never 
lived to complete, a roast fowl was put 
on the table for luncheon. He helped 
me and took a piece himself, but laid down 
his knife and fork after the first mouthful, 
which indeed he made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to swallow; on my observing his 
unusual want of appetite—for his luncheon 
was in general his dinner—he said, ¢ It is 
of no use, old fellow ; the factis I have not 
tasted a morsel of solid food these five 
days!’ ‘ Then what-on earth have you 
lived upon?’ to which he replied, ‘ Effer- 
vescing drauglits;’ adding afterwards, that 
he was allowed to take occasionally a 
tumbler of ‘ rum and milk,’ or a pint of 
Guinness’s bottled porter. On hearing 
this I strongly pressed on him the neces- 
sity of having further advice, which he at 
length promised he would do, if he were 
not better in a day or two. I told him 
that my wife and myself were going down 
to the Isle of Thanet, and pressed him 
very much to throw work overboard for 
awhile, and accompany us and be nursed. 
He said, however, he was completely tied 
to his desk, till he had concluded what he 
was then writing for Colburn and Bentley; 
but that he should get quite clear of his 
trammels in about a month, and then, if 
we were still there he would make an 
effort to pay us a visit. * * On rising to 
take leave of him, I said, ‘ Well, Hook, 
you had better think again of it—change 
your mind, put ‘ Peregrine’ in your 
pocket, if needs must, and give him a 
chapter at Margate.’ He shook his head, 
without answering, and it was then that 
looking carefully into his countenance, 
which for the first time had lost its accus- 
tomed smile, I saw how ill he appeared, 
for he had previously, whether designedly 
or no I cannot say, been sitting with his 
back to the light. We had now reached 
the hall-door, when in reply to my obser- 
vation, ‘ Really, my dear Hook, your ill- 
ness has pulled you a good deal,’ he an- 
swered, ‘ Pulled me! Look here!’ open- 


ing, at the same time, a shawl-patterned 
dressing-gown, which he had worn con- 
fined round his waist by a sort of belt, and 
shewing me a thin man, in a stout man’s 
clothes. I was so shocked that I returned 
back with him to the library, and again 
earnestly pressed upon him the necessity 
of having the best advice. This he again 
promised he would do, and I quitted him, 
little thinking, however, that it was for 
the last time. He promised to write and 
let me know what the physicians to be 
called thought of his case, but day after day 
passed on and no letter reached me. In 
truth he was soon past writing, death was 
advancing upon him with rapid strides, 
while earthly prospects weregrowing, daily, 
darker and more threatening. It is pain- 
ful to reflect that his last hours, ere the 
struggling mind had sunk into insensibility, 
were disturbed by the apprehension of in- 
ability to meet a couple of bills of compa- 
ratively trifling amount, on the point, as 
he believed, of becoming due. On Friday, 
the 13th of August, he took finally to his 
bed—the stream hurried on with increasing 
velocity, as it approached the fall—a brief 
agitated interval, happily not neglected, 
was left for the first, last work of erring 
man, and on the evening of the 24th he 
expired. During the preceding week his 
nephew, Mr. Robert Hook, had been con- 
stantly by his bed-side, and had joined 
him in that devotional preparation but too 
commonly postponed till the enemy is at 
the gate. The disorder under which he 
had been labouring for years arose from a 
diseased state of the liver and stomach, 
brought on partly by mental anxiety, but 
principally, it is to be feared, by that 
habit of over indulgence at table, the 
curse of colonial life, which he had early 
acquired, and to which he held with fatal 
perseverance to the end. It needed no 
ordinary powers to enable him to sustain 
the contest so long: but his frame was 
robust and his constitution vigorous ; and 
he seems to have possessed, in a remark- 
able degree, that power of maintaining the 
supremacy of mind over matter, which 
rendered him indifferent to, or uncon- 
scious of, the first slow approaches of 
decay. He was buried with extreme pri- 
vacy at Fulham. A simple stone, bearing 
his age and name, marks the spot, which 
is immediately opposite the chancel win- 
dow, and within a few paces of his former 
home.’’* 





* To show how popular Mr. Hook was among the inhabitants of Fulham, and how 
pleasurably impressed they were by the kindness of his manners and conduct, we may 
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So terminates this many-checkered life, and so terminated that of other 
men of like genius in our remembrance: so Sheridan’s, so Ugo Foscolo’s, 
both plundered by usurers, worried by attorneys, and hunted by bailiffs to 
their death ; and all affording a verification of the old proverb, 


ws obderv h paOnots Hy pL) vovs Tapi. 
Hook left five children, two boys and three girls, for whom a subscrip- 
tion, amounting to about 3,000/., was raised, the King of Hanover gene- 


rously giving 5007. 


Those who did not like to give retreated behind the 


shelter of an offended morality. The biographer says :— 


‘‘ With that splendid exception the 
names appearing on the list are mostly 
those of men in moderate circumstances, 
and of his own rank in life; more than 
one of his nobler acquaintances declining, 
on the score, we believe, of a nice mo- 
rality, to contribute to the undertaking. 
Such scruples are of course entitled to 
deference,* however we may deplore 
the severity with which they necessarily 
operated on individuals of themselves 
blameless and unoffending, or regret that 


a more timely display of them was not 
made effectual to the discountenancing, 
and, possibly, correcting of the original 
fault. Such a manifestation would have 
proved, perhaps, even more favourable to 
the cause of virtue; and would at all 
events have preserved those gentlemen 
from the painful position in which they 
were placed. Jt is always unfortunate 
Sor a man, when his first protest against a 
vice happens to be coincident with his in- 
terest.’’ 


The whole of Mr. Hook’s effects were brought to the hammer, we think 
at Robins’s, and the proceeds of the sale, not inconsiderable, considering the 
state of his pecuniary affairs, amounting to 2,500/., were seized by the 
Lords of the Treasury, for the outstanding Mauritius debts. 


‘*The delinquent, himself,’’ says his 
biographer, ‘had long been spared, even 
by his old enemies the Whigs ; it was re- 
served for his personal and political friends 
to visit—an edifying instance of impar- 
tiality—the sins of the father upon the 
children. A question may, perhaps, arise 
touching the equity, not of ¢his proceeding, 


but of offering a place of public trust, as 
we have seen was done by a Conservative 
administration, to an individual in ’34, 
against whom it was thought necessary to 
carry out so stern a sentence in ’41! There 
appears upon the face of the two transac- 
tions an inconsistency which it certainly 
passes our casuistry to reconcile.”’ 





That Theodore Hook was gifted in no common degree by nature with 
those talents which are readily appreciated and admired, and which form 
the charm of social life, it would be useless to deny. He possessed a 
musical ear and voice, with enough of scientific skill to give effect to his 
own light and amusing compositions : to which he added a singular power 
of extemporising in poetry, thus imparting an additional zest to the amuse- 
ment of the moment by the dramatic effect it produced. He told his 
stories with grace and animation ; was pleasing in manner, and had that 
lively temperament which throws a genial glow of light on all around ; 
and, when he chose to exert himself, his conversation sparkled with all the 
verbal wit which language could bestow. It was the happy union of these 
that formed the attraction of his society, and enabled him to give almost 





mention that last summer we were standing on Fulham Bridge, talking to the toll- 
keeper about him, when he said how much he personally lamented his death—how 
he missed his occasional visits to the bridge of a morning—and how willingly he would 
join if a subscription was raised for a monument to him. He mentioned that this 
feeling was general among the inhabitants. We should have heard more; but unfor- 
tunately the drove up in one of her airings with her cortége, and, what was 
curious, the last groom, whose business it was to pay the toll for the royal party, had 
nothing in his pocket, and asked for trust /—Rrv. 

* This scruple, of course, was because Mr. Hook’s children were not born in wed- 
lock, and yet that infortunium makes no objection to marriages and connections 
among the aristocracy. Witness * * * and * * *,—Rey. 
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endless variety to his powers of entertainment.* There was without doubt 
wit of a finer texture in the sayings of Charles Lamb, the produce of 
deeper thought and learning, and they had a quaint and antique air about 
them that was peculiar to himself. Sidney Smith also could compress a 
page full of sense and argument into a couple of words too memorable to 
be forgotten, as when he said that Macaulay talked like a “book in 
breeches,” or described Monckton Milnes as “ the cool of the evening !” 
In such pithy expressions, at once so lively and so correct, he was unap- 
proachable ; but neither Lamb nor Smith would have been understood or 
admired by the greater part of that society in which Hook was such a 
decided favourite. He enlivened the dinner-table with his stories; he 
delighted the drawing-room with his songs ; he astonished the circle around 
him with the readiness of his replies and the incessant flashes of his puns ; 
and when he was absent he left the lively children of his brain, his novels, 
his stories, and his satires, to supply his place and preserve his memory. 
His “ John Bull,” we should say, was his greatest production, and was 
an example of most remarkable quickness and fertility of mind. What- 
ever may be the opinion formed of it now, when coolly and critically 
read, after the interest of the subject has ceased, and the necessary excite- 
ment long passed away; yet it had the undeniable excellence of being 
exactly what was required—of hitting off the very style and manner that 
would be popular, and of being pitched in a key-note more suitable to the 
public ear and taste than even the no less clever production of his political 
opponent and rival—Thomas Moore—the laureate of the other party. 
Of his novels we do not think so highly as of his sportive and satirical 
poems ; nor can we believe that Minerva stood at the elbow of the biographer, 
when he formed a comparison between them and similar productions by 
the greatest author of this species of writing in the present day. The 
superior merit of Mr, Dickens over all his contemporaries may rest safely 
on the ground of his having enlarged the circumference of fiction, and 
introduced a new variety of characters into his compositions, greater than 
has been done since the days of Fielding; and, secondly, in possessing 
that quickness of apprehension which seems intuitively to catch, as with 
one searching and comprehensive glance, the essential feature of the 
subject before him, and to clothe it with all the distinctness of life and 
truth and reality. Hook has travelled over a more beaten and fre- 
quented road. ‘To originality of invention he has but little claim ; and he 
has contented himself with filling up the general outline of those cha- 
racters which, in dramatic or historical fiction, had formed the favourite 
subjects of delineation, with additional touches, whether by a new variety 
of adventures, or additional complication of difficulties and distress, or by 
ludicrous situations, grotesque embarrassments, and unexpected termina- 
tions of the story. His plots too often are careless and _ inartificially 
drawn ; his incidents too improbable to please; his catastrophes violent, 
and his characters exaggerated. His pencil has seldom any fine, discri- 
minating touches, and his pictures consequently have too much the 





* In the following passage, which occurs in ‘‘ Passion and Principle,’’ Hook found 
himself sketching his own likeness, and probably not displeased that it would pass into 
the hands of some of his numerous patrons. ‘* Rodney’s respect for listeners was as 
great as that which is felt by the herd of diners-out, the only difference between whom 
and the hireling mountebanks of the common playhouses is, that the well-dressed 
witling of the drawing-room wears not the Merry-Andrew’s jacket of the theatre, and 
is paid for his play-acting in vol-aux-vents, fricandeaux, Sillery, and Lafitte, instead 
of receiving the wages of tumbling in pounds, shillings, and pence.’-—Rev. 
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character of the scene-painting of the old stage,* that is not intended 
for close or delicate inspection. But one great merit he may justly claim: 
all that he has written of this kind is formed on just sletidies, and 
directed to a moral purpose,—to the admiration of great and generous 
actions, the imitation of virtuous feelings and good motives. He never 
panders to licentious passions, or delights in descriptions of profligate and 
vulgar criminality : he never is the flatterer of rank, or fawns upon wealth 
or greatness. Whatever is mean and base, wherever it is found, he holds 
up to its deserved ridicule and contempt. He does not delight to trifle 
with a serious subject for the mere exhibition of his own ingenuity and 
skill; and he must be placed among those writers whose aim has been 
at once to delight and to improve; to clothe wisdom with the most 
attractive dress; and to convey the instruction of the moralist under the 
pleasing mask of dramatic fable and fictitious history. Are we wrong in 
believing that we recollect similar approbation to have been bestowed on 
Theodore Hook’s writings by one of the most learned and distinguished 
members of the episcopal bench in the present day ? Had we Lord Dudley’s 
letters at hand, perhaps we might find it there. 





LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 
No. I. 


Tue subject of Latin inscriptions formed after classical — is, on a 
variety of accounts, so interesting as to merit a place in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. We propose, therefore, bringing into notice in the plainest and 
most concise manner, the leading rules for these compositions, not always un- 
derstood by the Latin student. We lay no sort of claim to originality of 
remark, and avowedly copy from one or two authors on these much neglected 
topics. 

Before entering on the special laws peculiar to this kind of compositions, we 
will briefly advance a few general remarks bearing on the subject. 

Of modern collections of Latin inscriptions, those of Muratori, Donato, Doni, 
Reinesius, Gori, Griiter, and Maffei are eminent. Maffei is distinguished also 
for his critical work on the lapidary art, (Ars Critica Lapidaria,) thought by 
some learned men too rigid in its rules for the distinction of the ancient and 
true, from the modern and fabricated inscriptions. 

Of the modern composers of Latin inscriptions the names of Morcello, author 
of a learned and elegant Latin work on inscriptions, and of Ferrari, and 
Egizio, Fontana, Vernazza de Freny, are well known and appreciated. In our 
own country, the name of the elegant scholar and profound theologian, Martin 
Joseph Routh, deserves to be quoted for his truly classic Latin monumental 
inscriptions. The late Dr. Samuel Parr also has furnished us with several 
elegant specimens, in some instances, however, too florid, we think, and eulo- 
gistic, to please and satisfy a correct and chastened taste. 

We now proceed to certain observations, applicable to style in general, but of 
distinguished importance in epigraphic works. 

Should it be demanded what are the principal qualities of the lapidary style, 
we should answer in the words of a critic: “In these writings, if in any, we 
look for, in the expression,—simplicity, clearness, brevity, dignity of language, 
and a pervading elegance.” 

Simplicity of expression shuts out all uncouth phrases, far-fetched embellish- 
ments, and swelling hyperbole. As an instance of simplicity of expression, we 
quote these words relating to Appius Claudius, for two great public works : 





* We say the “‘ old stage,’’ for the scenery of the present is so improved as to form 
a beautiful and separate branch of art. See Burnet on the Fine Arts, &c.—Rev. 
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In. censura . Viam . Appiam : stravit . et . aquam . in . urbem . adduxit. 
With how much simplicity of expression are his great works plainly regis- 
tered, without ostentation. But in the following how wide a departure we find 
from this almost majestic plainness, for the mere restoration of an insignificant 
little temple : 
Aediculam 


vetustate . corruptam . adampliavit . columnis 
purpuriticis . valvis . aereis . marmore . et . omni 
ornamento . a. novo . ex . pecunia cetq. 


The elder is | furnishes us with an inscription written with lofty simplicity 


of expression. Here great exploits are stated without inflated ornament or 
exaggeration : 


Imp . Caesari. Divi. F. Aug . Pont . Max . 
Imp . xm. Tribuni . Potestatis .xvm. 
8.P.Q.R. 

Quod . ejus . ductu . auspiciisq . gentes 

Alpiniae . omnes . quae . a. mari. supero . ad 

Inferum . pertinebant . sub . imperium 

Populi. Romani . sunt . redactae ... 

(Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 1. c. xx.) 
Perspicuity. Brevity sometimes militates against clearness, when some word 

is omitted absolutely necessary for the complete expression of the writer's 


thoughts. In the following, for example, we are at a loss to ascertain into 
what company Aurelius was admitted. 


Laterano. et. Rufino. Cos. 
super . numerum 

co-optatus.ex.s.C. 

M. Aurelius . Antoninus 
Caes . Destinatus 


When agent is not well distinguished from patient, ambiguity arises, as in 
the following : 


Haec . late . loca 
videre . Annibalem 
progressum . in . Insubriam 
prima . Romanos . clade 
pellere 


Here a doubt may arise whether it was meant that Hannibal put to rout 
the Romans, or the coriverse. 

The use of terms of art, and unusual titles, and obsolete words, is inimical to 
clearness. Under this head we must avoid the use of uncommon sigla, or abbre- 
viations. Few ;H for example, would in these days guess what was implied 
by O.H.IN.R.F. “omnibus honoribus in republica functus.” 

Brevity, of course, rejects every superfluous expression : e.g. to prefix Deo 
to Herculi seems unnecessary, or homini to probo. Again, the words ornamento 


esset are not required in this inscription, as expressive of what every one is 
aware of : 


Gabinius . Vettius . cetq. 
urbi . statuam . quae . basilicae 
ornamento . esset 
adjecit 
On the other hand, many inscriptions at first sight appear rather long, and 


yet do not depart from a suitable brevity, as all the words are absolutely ne- 
cessary for expressing the various circumstances alluded to. 
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Dignity of expression. Inflated phraseology and superfluous ornament are 
opposed to this, as are all verbal conceits, points, and puerile adornments. As 
a specimen of this kind of miserable taste, we find 

Hic . Probus . imperator . et . vere 
probus . situs . est . victor . omnium 
gentium . barbararum . victor . etiam 


tyrannorum 

Again, y 
Hic . jacet . exigua . Laetus . Pomponius . terra 
Laetus . erat . Romac . vates . sublimis . et . idem 


Rhetor . nunc . campis . laetior . elysiis 


Rhythmical verses, of which this is an example: 
Quos . paribus . meritis . junxit . matrimonio . dulci 


where the quantity of the words is disregarded, are to be banished from the 
head of dignity of expression. 

Elegance of expression, to which we shall again advert, is to be studied prin- 
cipally in the works of the Augustan age. 

Different writers have adopted different divisions or classes of inscriptions. 
In one we find the general classes of simple, ornamental, and peculiar, which 
division comprises several other classes. For our selection of observations on 
inscriptions, we shall adopt the heads of enunciative, ornamented, or mixed. 

The enunciative inscription narrates facts, without eulogium of any kind, e.g. 


Ti. Caesar . Drusi . Caesaris . F . hic . situs . est 


By the ornamented, we mean those inscriptions which not only relate facts, 
but also embellish with some grave, or affectionate eulogy. As an example of 
grave eulogy we may quote the following : 


Aeternis . venerandisque 
principibus 

Donn . Valentiniano . et 
Valenti . victoribus 

ac . triumphatoribus 

Semper . Augustis 
B.R.P.N. 

(i. e. Bono reipublicae natis.) 
As an example of affectionate eulogy, take the following : 

Helenae . Alumnae 

animae . incomparabili 
et . benemerenti 


In the mized class are found both enunciation and ornament; e.g. 
D.M.S. 
(i. e. Dis manibus sacrum.) 
Juliae . Saturninae 
ann. XLy. 
uxori . incomparabili 
medicae . optimae 
mulieri . sanctissimae 
Cassius . Philippus 
maritus . ob . merit. 
H.S.E. &.T.T.L. 
(i.e. Hic sepulta est. Sit tibi terra levis.) 
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Etymology of the Fleet River. 
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Note.—In the ancient inscriptions, as is well known, capital letters were 
usually employed. We have purposely used the small characters, as being 


more agreeable for perusal. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FLEET RIVER, LONDON, AND ITS ETYMOLOGY. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 8. 

IN a communication to your Maga- 
zine inserted in the number for August 
1843 (p. 140 of that volume), I therein 
observed, “ there are more remains of 
the language of the Romans in the 
names of places in this island than 
have been generally allowed.” It is 
in the hope of shewing that there is 
some degree of truth in this observation 
that I trouble you with this. 

It is well known to those at all 
acquainted with the history of London 
that from very early times a stream 
ran near Ludgate, emptying itself into 
the Thames at or near the spot where 
Blackfriars Bridge now stands; thus 
having its course through the streets 
now called Farringdon-street and New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, where now, 
under capacious arches, it still con~ 
tinues torun. We are told by Stowe 
that, so long ago as a.p. 1307, a com- 
plaint was made in Parliament that the 
course of this water, then described as 
“running at London under Oldeborne 
Bridge and Fleete Bridge into the 
Thames, had been in times past of such 
breadth and depth that ten or twelve 
ships (naves) at once, with merchan- 
dise, were wont to come to the foresaid 
bridge of Fleete, and some of them to 
Oldeborne Bridge,” was then sore de- 
cayed by filth of tanners, and other 
circumstances there mentioned. For 
some centuries after this divers at- 
tempts to make this stream navigable 
and serviceable to the city, as it had 
before been, were attended with little 
or no success,* when at length, some- 
thing more than a century ago, it was 
arched over, and the ground converted 





* In Camden we read that ‘‘ At the 
west end of the city there was another 
fort where the little river Fleet (from 
whence our Fleet-street), now of little 
value, but formerly, as I have read in the 
parliament records, navigable, empties it- 
self into the Thames.” 


into a market, which was opened on 
the 30th September, 1737. 

It may be collected from what has 
been before said, that this water must 
have been of considerable magnitude, 
and, in ancient times, of great im- 
portance to the city. In all probability 
it was formed and enlarged from its 
original size, as a mere brook running 
into the Thames, so as to have con- 
stituted a short canal or quasi arm of 
the Thames, and operated as a secure 
harbour for certain vessels used on 
that river. 

I have long supposed, and time has 
not occasioned me to alter the opinion, 
that this work of formation and en- 
largement was executed by the Britons 
prior to the Roman invasion, and that 
the Romans, deeming it an arm of the 
Thames, named it Fretum, the word in 
their language used for a water of that 
description and appearance, and that 
from this word the name of Fizer for 
the adjacent street, and for the name 
of the water, in its obstructed and 
filled up state, of Fleet-ditch originated. 
The substitution of “1” for “r,” and 
vice versa, in transplanting words from 
one language to another, is too com- 
mon to need an observation. Could 
such a work as forming this canal or 
stream, as above supposed, be clearly 
traced to the Britons, or even subse- 
quently to the Romans, the etymology 
here contended for would be quite 
satisfactory. 

Iam induced here to mention another 
circumstance as in some measure con- 
firming the proposition I set out upon, 
namely, that the Roman language still 
sometimes lurks in the names of places 
in this country. There is a small 
stream of water which runs between 
the parishes of Ewell and Chessington, 
in Surrey, called by the residents there- 
abouts the Rive, undoubtedly from 
the Roman Rivulus. 


Yours, &c. Jd. P. 
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Mr. Uruay, Oct. 18. 

BAGINTON, in the county of 
Warwick, three miles from Coventry, 
was purchased in 5 Ric. II. (1381-2) 
from Sir Richard Herthul,* by Sir 
William Bagot, a younger son, it is 
believed, of the Bagots of Blithfield in 
Staffordshire, and who was one of the 
favourite ministers of Richard II. In 
the following year he was sheriff of 
the counties of Warwick and Stafford. 
It was at this place that the Duke 
of Hereford lodged, before his in- 
tended wager of battle with the Duke 
of Norfolk, upon Gosford-green, ad- 
joining Coventry, on September 16, 
1397.- From hence (according . to 
Holinshed) “about the houre of prime 
came to the barriers of the listes the 
Duke of Hereford, mounted on a white 
courser, barded with green and blew 
velvet, imbrodered sumptuouslie with 
swans and antelops of goldsmiths’ 
woorke, armed at all points.” The 
Duke of Norfolk (Thomas Mowbray) 
arrived at the same place, from his 
castle at Caludon, jn the neighbour- 
hood, “his horsse being barded with 
crimosen velvet, imbrodered richlie 
with lions of silver and mulberie trees.” 

There is nothing now remaining of 
Baginton Castle but a small portion 
of wall, scarcely sufficient to mark the 
place where it stood. Of the castle at 
Caludon, one fragment of a massy wall, 
in the inner part of which are two 
pointed windows now closed up, and a 
portion of the moat, are the only re- 
mains. 

When the Duke of Hereford super- 
seded King Richard as Henry the 
Fourth, Sir William Bagot was, with 
other ministers of the late reign, com- 
mitted to the Tower; but he was soon 
after released, and restored to his es- 
tate. He died on the 6th Sept. 1407. 

In the year 1816 I frequently visited 
the Warwickshire churches, for the 
purpose of copying the monumental 
inscriptions, and taking rubbings of 
the ancient brasses. At this period 
went to Baginton Church, remarkable 
for its “ivy-mantled tower,” where I 
found deposited on the Bromley vault, 
covered with dust, the broken plates 
of Sir William Bagot and his wife 
Margaret, about four feet in length. 
The inscription given by Dugdale was 
gone. I suggested to the Clerk, and 

* Chetwynd MS. quoted by Lord Bagot. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI. 


Baginton, co. Warwick. 
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afterwards to tke late Rector, that such 
valuable memorials of the ancient 
Lords of the Manor should be better 
preserved, and that they should be 
cleaned, restored, and affixed to one 
of the walls. A reduced copy of the 
rubbing was finally engraved, and pub- 
lished in 1824 in the “ Memorials of 
the Bagot Family,” by Lord Bagot, 
who has had the plates perfectly re- 
stored, and affixed in 3 a on situation 
in the church.* Both the knight and 
his lady wore the collar of SS. testifying 
their loyalty to the new dynasty. 

Baginton Castle was in existence in 
1483; for it appears from the Coventry 
Annals that the bakers of the city, 
objecting to the ordinances of the 
Mayor relative to the price of bread, 
refused to supply the city with that 
article, and went in a body for refuge 
to Baginton Castle ; but, on their re- 
turn, they were heavily fined. 

Sir William Dugdale states that Sir 
Henry Rainsford, of Clifford, Glouces- 
tershire, sold Baginton in 1618, to 
William Bromley, Esq. He was de- 
scended from Sir Walter Bromley, 
Knt. of Bromley, Staffordshire, in the 
time of King John, and heir male to 
Sir John Bromley, who in 1416, re- 
covered the standard of Guyenne, in 
the battle of Corby, for which he was 
knighted, and had the standard for his 
crest. This William Bromley probably 
built the mansion which was after- 
wards burnt in 1706 (of which there is 
a large peinting in the present house), 
and married Katharine Millard, who, 
on his death, became guardian to her 
son in his minority in 1628. Sir Wil- 
liam had two sone, William and Clobery, 
and two daughters, Ellen Campion and 
Margaret Clerke. 

His son, Sir William Bromley, K.B. 
married Ursula, daughter of Thomas 
Lord Leigh, of Stoneley. He is eulo- 
gised by gi W. Dugdale “as a person 
whose speciall endowments do show 
that he hath not degenerated from his 
worthy ancestors,” t and he dedicated 





* They have subsequently been engraved 
in Mr. Boutell’s ‘* Monumental Brasses 
and Slabs.’’ The restoration was beauti- 
fully executed by the Messrs. Waller.— 
Edit. 

t+ Two letters of Sir William Bromley 
to Sir William Dugdale are printed in 
Hamper’s ‘‘ Life, Diary, and Correspond- 
ence”’ of that eminent man, pp. 241, 285. 
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to him his map of Knightlow hundred, 
at the corner of which is engraved his 
armorial bearings. He was in arms 
for King Charles I. and suffering much 
by imprisonments and sequestrations 
for his loyalty, was made one of the 
Knights of the Order of the Bath at 
the coronation of Charles II. He died 
Jan. 1683. 

William, his son, was a gentleman 
commoner of Christ church, Oxford, 
admitted B.A. in 1681, and created 
D.C.L. Aug. 27, 1702; and is described 
by Bishop ‘Burnet as a Tory, of grave 
deportment and good morals. His 
intention to study the law, and his 
general prudence in domestic concerns 
at an early period of his life, are am Vy 
proved by the following letters, whic 
I believe have never been before 
published. They were probably ad- 
dressed to Nathan Wrighte, Esq. then 
of Barwell, co. Leicester, and Recorder 
of the town of Leicester, afterwards 
Sir Nathan Wrighte, of Gothurst, co. 
— Lord Keeper of the Great 

eal. 


Letters addressed by W. Bromley, Esq. 
to Mr. Wright. 

‘¢ Bagginton, March 27, 1683. 

‘¢ S.—Knowing that ill newes is gene- 
rally swi -footed, I was much surprised 
to find by yours, the last post, that you 
had not as vet heard of the great affliction 
which has happened to our family by the 
death of my deare Father, which was in 
January. Considering with my self the 
great esteem & value my deare Father 
had of your worth, I am very desirous to 
encrease my acquaintance with you, in 
order to which (hoping yt you might have 
come y® last Circuit) I sent a servant to 
Coventrey, at the Assises, to begge yt you 
would make Bagginton in your way to 
Warwicke, but there he was informed yt 
you came no farther then Leicester; & 
therefore what I then intended personally 
to have requested, I now am forced to doe 
by a letter. Wee are now breaking up 
housekeeping, & shall remoue within a 
fortnight or 3 weeks to y® Lady Isham’s, 
at Shangton, where wee purpose to con- 
tinue till Michaelmas, & then resolve for 
London. Had not a hurt (which I re- 
ceived 13 weekes since by a rush against 
a gate a hunting) prevented mee, (being 
yet scarce able to walke about my cham- 
ber,) I had intended for London at Easter, 
but now I shall defer it ’till Michaelmas, 
by which time I hope I shall be perfectly 
recouered of all lameness. It is my in- 
tention (having spent aboue 4. yeares in 
the University) to apply my self seriously 
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to the study of y° Laws of England, in 
which respect I propose to my self a great 
deal of happiness & satisfaction in being 
known to so ingenious a person as Mr. 
Wright. I begge your advice whether you 
thinke it convenient yt I should be entred 
at y° Middle Temple, before I can be re- 
sident, w' wt ever else you shall thinke 
fitt to impart, to 
“¢ Sr, 
‘¢ Your faithfull freind & serv‘. 
‘Witt: Bromity.”’ 
‘¢ My Lady* desires to be very 
“kindly remembred to you.” 


“* Leichfeild, Dec. 22, —83. 

* Tho’ your former letter was most com- 
plaisant, S‘, as intended (as you thought) 
cheifly to complye with my desires, yet 
your last argued most true freindship, 
which, where it resides, will sooner dis- 
close an unpleasing truth, then flatter one 
with more pleasing, tho’ in the end lesse 
satisfactory, pretences. What you con- 
cluded to be my desire, let mee tell you, 
was only secondarily, in order to gratifie 
the incessant & importunate requests of 
others. For I alwaies thought y‘ nothing 
could be so advantagious for mee, as con- 
tinuing unmarried till 25 (as the literall 
sense of the Will enjoins), bec: y* at that 
age, having then seen more of the world 
then at present, & having made some 
progress in the study of the Law, it is 
highty probable i may then make a more 
agreeable choice, &, it is possible, more 
profitable. 2. Bec: I looke upon y* age 
full soon enough for a young man to begin 
oeconomicks, it being y" to be supposed 
y' he will have attained to a greater degree 
of discretion y" he had before he had seen 
so many years over his head; & when he 
settles himself in y® countrey, may approue 
himself to be something more then a meer 
Countrey - Esquier, which, in the most 
genuine & comon acceptation, is but a 
periphrasis whereby to express a fool. 
But, however your opinion may either be 
answerable to my wishes or not, I think 
it depends very much upon reason. As 


- to w' I told you y‘ the Trustees had con- 


sulted lawyers, & were advised, &c. I have 
heard it often from them. I have desired 
the reasons ; they have told mee yt y® de- 
sign of y° trust reposed in them was to 
see the Will fulfilled, viz. in paying my 
Brothers’ & Sisters’ portions, &c. so yt 
if I were married, & gave them good 
security for my faithfull performance here- 
in, the end of their trust was thereby 
obtained, & they might justly surrender. 
But when I urged to them the Remainder 
yt was in my Brothers (w°* I must confess, 





* His mother. 
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was alwaies the thing y* stucke most w'* 
mee), I never could receive any thing from 
them which gave me satisfaction. And 
this I believe nothing (as you declare) can 
defeat, but either their own consent, or 
else an Act of Parliamt. In consideration 
of which I doe fully intend diligently to 
follow the study of the Law, & with pa- 
tience wait for time to relieve mee; for the 
better proceeding in w* I resolve (if no- 
thing unexpected intervene) to be wt" you 
about y° beginning of the next Term. I 
am at a stand, whether I had best buye or 
hire a Chamber at y® Temple, or else take 
lodgings near it, & should be glad of your 
directions in this particular, which shall 
accordingly steer, 
“ S: 


** Your most obliged freind & servant, 
‘“W. Bromtey.”’ 


Mr. Bromley was elected one of the 
Reprezentatives in Parliament for the 
county of Warwick twice, viz. 1690 
and 1695, and subsequently ten times 
elected in succession one of the Bur- 
gesses for the University of Oxford. 
He was several times appointed by 
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for taking, examining, and stating the 
public accounts of the kingdom. In 
1710 he was Speaker of the House of 
Commons,* and sworn one of the Privy 
Council; and after the dissolution of 
that Parliament he was one of the prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State. In proof 
of the high esteem in which he was 
held by the House of Commons for his 
talents and integrity, the following 
memorable circumstance is related. 
In 1706 (St. Thomas’s day), when the 
family mansion of Baginton had been 
destroyed by fire, the calamitous in- 
telligence was brought to him while 
attending his duty in that House, and 
a considerable sum was immediately 
voted by Parliament to defray the 
expense of rebuilding the structure.j 
On the front of this new mansion is 
an appropriate inscription from the 
neid, “ Dii patrii, servate Domum.” 
He confirmed a copy of his father’s 
deed of benefactions to the parish of 
Baginton, the original of which, with 
other family MSS. had been destroyed 





Parliament one of the Commissioners in this fire. He died on the 13th Feb. 





* “ The Commons being returned to their own House, proceeded accordingly to the 
choice of a Speaker ; which, as was generally expected, fell, without any opposition, on 
William Bromley, esq. who for many years past had been chosen Member for the 
University of Oxford ; and who could not fail of having all the votes of the Church 
party, of which he had been one of the most constant and most resolute leaders, par- 
ticularly in the two first Parliaments of this reign, when he brought in and strenuously 
stickled for the Occasional Conformity Bill. Not to mention his natural and ac- 
quired abilities, and consummate experience of parliamentary methods of proceeding ; 
which alone sufficiently recommended him to that high station. It is observable, that 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, Mr. Smith (formerly Speaker), and another member, were at 
first proposed. But this was only to try the temper and affections of the House; for 
as soon as Mr. Bromley was named, the general voice was for him.”’ 

t+ The original of the following letter from the Duke of Devonshire, then Lord 
Steward (with no address preserved,) is in the British Museum (MS. Addit. 4107, 
Letter 152.) 

‘¢ June 6th, 1710. 

‘My Lorp,—I find by the Speaker that the Queen has told him he shall be 
sworn of the Privy Councell the first opportunity, and therefore is desirous to know 
when any Council will be appointed. When any time is set by the Queen, I would beg 
the favour of your Lordship to let me know it, that I may acquaint him with it. 

‘¢T am, my Lord, 
‘¢ Your Lordship’s most obt. humble seryt. DEvonsHire.’’ 


In the same volume (Letter 134.) is the following letter from Mr. Bromley, then 
Secretary of State, to the Princess Sophia. 

“* Feb. 12, 1713-4. 

“ Mapam,—Since my son goes with Mr. Harley to Hanover, I beg your Highness 
will permit me to do myself the honour to assure you of my sincere and unfeigned 
regarde for your interests and those of your Serene Family, on which the future happi- 
ness of my country depends. This opinion will always engage me to be, with the most 
profound respect, Madam, 

‘* Your Highnesses most obt. and most humble servt. 
““W. BRoMLEY. 

‘“* Whitehall, Feb. 12, 1713-4.” 


¢ Brewer’s Warwickshire, inserted in ‘*The Beauties of England and Wales,”’ p. 47. 
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1731-2, and his death is thus recorded 
in the Daily Courant of Monday, 
Feb. 14:— 

‘* Yesterday (Sunday, Feb. 13) morn- 
ing, about six o’clock, died after a few 
days’ illness, at his house in New Bond 
Street, William Bromley senior, esq. one 
of the oldest Members of the House of 
Conimons. He was a representative in 
Parliament for the University of Oxford 
many years ; and was also Speaker of that 
honourable House the latter end of Queen 
Anne’s reign.” 

There is a full-length portrait of the 
Secretary in the mansion at Baginton, 
and another in the Picture Gallery at 
Oxford; an engraving has also been 

ublished, M. Dahl pinx. 1712. J. 
Binith fec. et excudit. 

Mr. Secretary Bromley married 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Ralph 
Lord Stawell, and had issue two sons 
and two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Anne: Thomas, the elder; was created 
M.A. by the university of Oxford, July 
21,1716. He dying unmarried, Wil- 
liam, the younger, became heir to his 
father. He was of Oriel college, Oxford, 
created D.C.L. May 19, 1732. At the 
time of his father’s death, he was M.P. 
for the borough of Warwick, having 
been returned at the general election 
of 1727. He was afterwards elected 
for the university of Oxford, on the 
death of George Clark, LL.D. in Feb. 
1737 ; but died himself on the 12th of 
the following month. He married in 
1725 Lucy Throckmorton, an heiress, 
whose father died before she was born, 
and her mother in childbirth of her.* 
She was the last of tle family of 
Haseley, Warwickshire, and on his 
death she married Richard Chester, 
~ She died 1773. 

is son and successor was William 
Throckmorton Bromley, Esq. who was 
elected M.P. for the county of Warwick 
in 1765 and 1768, but died in 1769, 
aged 42, having married Bridget, eldest 
daughter of Richard Davenport, of 
Calveley, co. Chester, Esq. 

Theirson, William Davenport Brom- 
ley, Esq. died in 1810 unmarried, and 
was the last heir male of the family. 
His sister and heiress, Lucy, was mar- 
ried to Captain Uromirell Price, an 
Irishman ; but she died, also without 
children, in 1822. She left Baginton 





* Gent. Mag. vol. vii. p. 189. 


to her cousin, the Rev. Walter Daven- 
port, youngest son of Davis Daven- 

rt, Esq. of Capesthorn House, co. 
Chester, and he assumed the name of 
Bromley. He has been twice married, 
first (in 1818) to Miss Gooch, daughter 
of the Archdeacon of Sudbury, and 
granddaughter of a former Bishop of 
Ely (her brother, the Rev. Frederick 
Gooch, is the present Rector of Bagin- 
ton) ; and secondly (in 1829) to Lady 
Louisa Mary Dawson, aunt to the Earl 
of Portarlington. The Rev. Walter 
Davenport Bromley is the present lord 
of Baginton ; but, residing at Wootton 
Hall near Ashbourne, he leis it to 
William Yates Peel, Esq. brother to 
the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. 

In Dr. Thomas’s edition of Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire is printed the 
epitaph at Baginton of Mrs. Ellen 

ampion, daughter of William Broin- 
ley, Esq. who died in 1632; but the 
following epitaphs to the family have 
not as yet been published :— 


‘¢ P.M.S. 

‘‘In the repository adjoyning lie the 
bodys of Sir Wrtt1AM Brom ey, Knight 
of the Hon®'e Order of the Bath, and of 
Ursuta, daughter of the Lord Leigh, his 
beloved wife—a lady worthy such a hus- 
band. His endowments and eminent ver- 
tues shewed he did not degenerate from 
his renowned ancestors. Firmly adhering 
to King Charles the Blessed Martyr, and 
taken fighting for him, he shared in the 
common calamities of sequestrations and 
imprisonment; and at last was obliged, 
till the happy restauration delivered him, 
not to go above two miles from home with- 
out leave. He gave a Farm and the Tithes 
to this Church for ever, and perpetual 
Charities to the Poor. 

‘* William Bromley erected this monu- 
ment, as an instance of filial duty and 
affection, when he beautifyed this chancel, 
A.D. 1723.”” 


we oF 

‘¢TIn the vault belonging to the family 
lies the body of the Right Hon®!* Witt1am 
BroMteEy, Esq’. His behaviour grave, 
but not austere, his conversation instruc- 
tive but unaffected, a true and steady 
member of the Establish’d Church, which 
he adorn’d by his example, and supported 
by his influence. He had many great 
trusts of several famileys reposed in him, 
all which he executed to their intire sat- 
tisfaction and advantage. In the public 
busness of the State he shone with un- 
common lustre; was chosen to serve this 
countey in two Parleiments, and unani- 
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nidusly desired dt a meeting of the Lords 
and Gentlemen to coiitinue their Member 
in the succéding ore, but at that time he 
prefer’d retirement to public business. He 
could not long remain in privacy, being 
soon forced into it by the University of 
Oxford, who elected him one of their 
Representatives in the year 1700, and he 
served that learned body with fidelity 
and honour in ten successive Parliments. 
Refusing imployment offer’d him in the 
State, he was twice appointed by Act of 


Parliment one of the Commissioners for | 


stating the Public Accounts of the King- 
dom, which trust he discharged with great 
wisdom and integrity. In the reign of 
Queen Anne he was with great unaniinity 
chosen Speaker of the Hon"!* House of 
Commons, and fill’d the chair with singu- 
lar credit and authority, Upon the disso- 
lution of that Parliment he was appointed 
by her Majesty one of the principal Secre- 
tarys of State, in which office he continued 
during that good Queén’s life. Her suc- 
cessor was pleased to offer him another 
employment; which he did not think 
proper to accept. He merited the greatest 
honours, never sought but often declined 
them. in all times and changes prefer’d 
integrity to the highest titles, and allow’d 
no views to interfere with the love of his 
country, in whose service he died February 
13, 1731, aged 69, much lamented by 
those who had the honour of his acquaint- 
ance, and ih the highest esteem and vene- 
ration of all good men.”’ 


‘In the family vault, near this place, 
lies Mrs. Exizaseta Brom ey, eldest 
daughter of the Right Hone William 
Bromley, Esq. Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and Secretary of State to the 
late Queen Anne, by his last lady, Eliza- 
beth daughter of the Right Hon"!* Ralph 
Lord Stawell. She dyed Jan’ 26, 1742. 
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During the wliole course of her life she 
was constant in the practice of every 
Christian duty, and remarkable for an un- 
common sweetness of temper; these good 
qualities indear’d her to ler relations and 
freinds, and made her an example worthy 
to be follow’d by posterity. ae 
‘¢ Mrs. Anne Bromley erected this mo- 
nument as a testimony of that sincear 
affection aid esteem which she retained 
for the memory of the best of sisters.’’ 


“In memory of WittraM, son of the 
Right Hon’rable Witt1am , BRoMLey, 
Esq, who died March the 12th, 1736, 
aged 38. Also of his son, WiLLiam 
TurockMortTon Brom ey, Esq. elected 
Knight of the Shire for this county, in 
January, 1765, and re-elected in the spring 
of 1768, who died March tlie 4th, 1769, 
aged 42. And BrinGet, his relict, the 
eldest daughter of Richard Davenport, of 
Calveley, in the county of Chester, Esq. 
who died February, 1778, aged 45; Of 
their daughters, Bripcer, who died Apr! 
1787, aged 28, and Mary, who died June, 
1787, aged 25. And of their son, WiL- 
LIAM. DavenrorT BRoMLEy, Esq. who 
died June 29, 1810, aged 47. 

‘‘ This monument was erected A.p. 1813 
as a mark of sincere arid affectionate re- 
spect, by Lucy, the relict of Crdémwell 
Price, Esq. and second and only strviviiig 
daughter of William Throckmorton Brom- 
ley and Bridget his wife.’’ 


These lines are on the vault :— 
REPOSITORIVM BROMLEIGHORVM, 
AN: DO: 1677. 

The fo paving inscription is on a 
plain tomb in the churchyard :— 

‘*Lucy Price, relict of Cromwell Price, 
Esq. died Aug. 19th, 1822, aged 64.”’ 


Yours, &e. W. Reaver. 





OBSERVATIONS OF CHARLES EARL OF DORSET. 
(Continued from Vol. XXX. p. 494.) 


{p- 1.] Tume.—Time is Fame’s can- 
nibal, that first feeds her high and 
then devours her. 

[tb.] Puysrrrans.—Men should not 
skorn physitians, because life is hardly 
secured in sicknesse, but rather wonder 
that so glassy a frame can possibly be 
brought together againe when ‘tis 
broken. 

[tb.] Krxes.—Simple kings are 
wrong’d by all men, wise kings wrong 
all others. 

[td.] Kaine. — Under an ill king 


men have certaine laws for their faults 
and uncertaine rewards for their 
merit. 

[p.1.] Warrixe.—Little diligence 
pe as closse waiting) is to meane 
or great minds in courts; and onely 
prevailes upon weak princes, who 
should look more upon them that serve 
them in armys and in councells. Wait- 
ing is a duty may be better perform’d 
by a groome than a man of under- 
standing. 

[ib.] Gnreatnesse.—Men quarrelle 
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not much with distant greatnesse, but 
if a God should live amongst us we 
should be — weary of him. 

[p- 1.] TIquIry.—Unenvied an- 
tiquity.—V. T. 

b.] Reticion.—God never in- 
tended Religion to be learning, but 
faith. 

[t.] Iptenrssr.—The mind seems 
overjoyd, and a little prowd, after 
honest labour, and after long idlenesse 
is as it were dull and guilty. 

[ib.] Karnes. — Contempt deposes 
kings tho they sit still in the throne. 

[tb.] Kines.—In kings’ great 
poverty the misteries of empire are laid 
open. 

{tb.] Trarricx.— When fashions 
are minded by courts, and toys beare 
staple rule, then traflique is lost with 
the people. 

[tb.] Sassatu.—In latter times 
the Sabbath (which belongd to God) 
shall belong onely to priests, and they 
keep it more strictly than ever, be- 
cause they cre feasted, and heard to 
talk in it. 

[tb.] Kixas.—When kings discend 
within, outward respect, which is the 
preservation of government, declines 
too. 

[tb.] Kainas.—Children, and foolish 
kings having favourites, play away 
their time with babies of their owne 
makeing. 

[tb.] Tue Livine.— The reason 
why the living are not esteemed so 
much as the dead, is that we onely 
consider the endowments of the last, 
of the living we se the uncomely- 
nesses necessary to humane flesh and 
fashion. 

[tb.] Man. — Partial man! who 
hunts and destroys mischievous crea- 
tures that annoy him, and is offended 
when God does the same to him. 

[{ib.] Moses. — Those execrable 
men who think Moses a fals imposter, 
doe observe in reading his books that 
he takes more paines to have the people 
well govern’d and obedient after his 
death than whilst he lives, which is 
not the study of ambitious fals poli- 
titians. 

[t.] Reason.—The Apostles took 
paines (even to those who had seen 
the miracles of Christ and theirs) to 
perswade reasonably the reasons of 
men with the coherence of ancient 
prophysies with present actions: how 
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much more ought we now to perswade 
the reasons of men with al rational 
arguments, since we have now no 
miracles. 

p- 1.] Armor.— Being unarmd 
makes men cowards, for Nature, which 
studies to preserve herself, the lesse 
she can ’scape unhurt, the more she 
thinks of flying. 

[ib.] Pxenty.—Beasts of prey and 
vermine are made, because, if there 
were not such to devour our plenty, 
we should fal asleep with luxury, and 
forget God. 

fb] PREFERMENT.—Wealth and 
nag: at court is got by servile 
ow attendance, flattery, &c. Then 
why should good men who cannot 
submit to this take it ill that they are 
not great? that is, why should they 
unreasonably (without disbursing the 
price at which kings are sould,) think 
to have them for nothing ? 

[tb.] Brrees.—Women and priests 
are the best conveyers of bribes to 
forreign states. 

[ib.] Liserty or ConscrencE.— 
If the People will have liberty of con- 
science (as no doubt they ought to 
have), then, in consideration of the 
bloody effects which diversity of opi- 
nions has produced, the people must 
be contented that at their charge such 
a force be mentain’d that may keep 
them quiet whose active spirits may 
make them dangerous to the Publick. 

[tb.] Nosimrry.—Multiplication of 
nobility begets disrespect to that de- 
gree; and that degree disrespected, 
because ‘tis neere the throne begets 
disesteeme to the king. 

[ib.] Barretz.— Those who are 
prompt to adventure and hazard all 
in a battle, are commonly more suc- 
cessefull than those who make crafty 
defensive war; the first seemes to trust 
God most, the other themselves. 

[tb.] Reticion.—People who are 
constrained by law to serve God, serve 
not God but their prince, because re- 
ligion is voluntary. 

[tb.] Souprers.—Soldiersare sooner 
preferr’d by doeing service in fields 
that are nere their prince, but they 
sooner get great reputation by actions 
in distant countrys; for fame increases 
the actions as she flies, and they are 
not so obnoxious to the envy of cour- 
tiers, who really feare none but closse 
waiters. 
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[p- 1.] Ceremontes.—The ceremo- 
nies of the ancients had more reverence 
than those amongst us; they consisted 
of blood and killi The departure 
of life begets a gravity in spectators. 

[t.] p.—If God should yor 
familiarly amongst us, he would not 
be valued, unlesse men had the judg- 
ments of angells. 

[tb.] Great Actions.—The next 
to doeing great actions ourselves is to 
celebrate others that doe them. 

[tb.] Rewarps.—Princes love them 
better whome they have rewarded than 
those who have served them. 

[tb.] Leacurs.—All leagues are 
fetters into which states condemn them- 
selves, rather than to perish by those 
who are too mighty for them, as pri- 
soners rather choose to be condemn’d 
to the gallies than be hang’d; and 
states make no more conscience of 
breaking leagues when it is convenient 
for them, than the others doe of getting 
away when they have a good oper- 
tunity. 

te.) Taxes.—The reason why the 
Italians beare the heavy taxes of their 
several princes so patiently, is because 
the common people amongst them is 
wise and civil. 

[p- 2.] Secresy.—The greatest 

iece of prudence in affaires is secresy. 

e know easyly to keep our seecrets 
from our enemies, but not from our 
freinds. 

[tb.] Kinas.—Kings are companions 
of the laws at least, if they are not 
masters of them. 

(tb.] Duxwesse.—Slow and dull 
of speech, as if ones thoughts loyter’d 
behind. 

[#.] Lire.—Why should we fear 
to loose a thing, which, being lost, can- 
not be mourned? Such is life. 

{tb.] Deatru.—Our death is but a 
peece of the world’s order, and but a 
parcel of the world’s life. 

[tb.] Stxzr.—Oh provident nature! 
that arms defenceless sleep with in- 
nocence. 

(Then follow many maxims from 
a some translated, as the follow- 
ing. 

Ti] Criticxs.—He that can be 
author of any excellence is more to be 
esteemd, than he who is expert to find 
out the excellence or faults of another. 
Id facile faciat quivis mediocrite litera- 
tus, et, si artificiosum est intelligere 
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que sunt ex arte scripta, multo est 
artificiosius ipsum scribere ex arte.— 
Cic. 1. 4, ad Her. 

[p.2.] Exampres.—I wonder why 
Cicero should by no meanes approve 
of the Greecians, who, in their rules of 
rhetherick, bring examples from others. 
—Cic. 1. 4, ad Her. 

[p. 3 b.] Casan.—Tully gives Ju- 
lius Cesar great praises for his oratory, 
and commends his Commentaries.— 
Cic. de Cla. Orat. 

{p. 4.] Factions.—To provide that 
that part be ever the greatest in num- 
ber and power which favours the state 
as now it stands; this to be observed 
as a very oracle in all commonwealths. 
—Rawleigh’s Maxims of State, p. 22. 

[ib.] Favourrrs. — More princes 
have suffered by being immoderately 
kind to some particular persons, than 
for being over severe to the people in 
general; none but weak kings have 
very great favourits. 

[P. 4b.] Booxs.— Books do but 
little good: fooles do not understand 
them, and wise men are seldom con- 
vinced by any thing but their own ex- 
perience. 

[p. 6 b.] IntERrEst. — It does often 
prove a wrong way to judg of a 
country by its interest, for most princes 
now a dayes goe directly against it. 
The Emperor is not so willing to con- 
clude the peace of Hungary as his 
interest requires. We, against our in- 
terest, sit still while France increases. 
At this rate, it is the interest of all 
the Princes of the Empire to be unani- 
mous with the Emperor, yet many of 
‘em side with France. We should look 
as well into the passions and inclina- 
tions of princes as their interest, to 
judge of ’em rightly. 

[tb.] Laws.—All laws are but con- 
tracts, where the people one with 
another that such things shal be done. 

[J GovERNMENT.—That nation is 
unhappy when those that govern have 
one interest, and those that are go- 
vernd have another. 

[p-7.] GovernmEent.—'Tis a great 
question which is best, a good form of 
goverment with ill governours, or a 
bad form of goverment with good 

overnours. ‘The first is safest ; in the 
ast vertue and bravery are best re- 
warded.—C. D. 

[ib.] Councrti.— When we give 

councell we must not too much reflect 
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upon what is past, but rather consider 
the present, and provide against the 
future. 

[p-7.] Crupit.—Theold King, forced 
by necessity, seised 200,000/. which 
was in the mint in the year 38; tho’ 
he repaid it in a short time, the mint 
has never since recoyered its credit.— 
Sir Wm. Temple’s Miscellanies, p. 154. 

[tb.] Partiameyt.—A King of 
England greatest at the head of his 
Parliament, and when he goes upon 
councel]s that agree with the general 
bent and spirit of his people—Sir W. 
T. Mise. p. 166. 

[p.7 b.] Fame.—He whose fortune it 
is to doe any great action, should push 
himself forward whilst it is fresh in the 
minds of men, for they quickly cool, 
and the fame and memory both of good 
and bad things is quickly lost and 
forgotten. 

.12.] Master or rHE REvELLs.— 
ir ony Herbert, inatryal he had with 
my father to prove the antiquity of 
the Master of the Reyells office, pro- 
duced a very old man, who deposed 
that a long time since a smal company 
of players represented a cobler and 
his daughters upon the stage; the 
cobler complained in the Star Cham- 
ber ; the Teer of the Revells for li- 
cencing this ve ape and id out of 
his office, and the players whipped. 
This T had from Me. C. Ke 

‘ : and T. =. 

[tb.] Occastonan Waiters.—We 
are seldome improved by occasional 
writings ; for interest and faction doe 
so biasse the authors that we cannot 
believe them in what appears most 
near to truth. 

[p. 23.] Sie Jonn Hornorn.—I 
have ‘heard Mr. Powle say, that Sir 
John Holborn* penned the Declaration 
of 12 Ang. '42. (Printed in Hysband’s 
Collections.) 

[p- 24. verso.] DectaRations. — 

e Declaration of Aug. 12, °42, is 
with the greatest judgment, art, and 
strength of reason, and with the most 
moderation, of any set out im those 
times, confessing what was really 
amisse in the former managing the 
government. 

[p. 24.] Murntsters.—In good go- 





* Sir Robert Holborn was a distin- 
guished lawyer in the reign of Charles I. 
gu. was there a Sir John Holborn also? 
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vernments men are affraid to be mis- 
represented to the king; in bad, they 
are affraid the king should misrepre- 
sent them to the ministers. 

[p- 24.]  Monarcuy on Common- 
WEALTH.—Monarehies are in danger 
of great convulsions when one man 
(their prince) happens to be weak or 
wicked ; but commonwealths are safe 
till the whole people become corrupt. 
But then monarchy has this advantage, 
that the one man (their prince) may 
die in a short time; but ’tis a long 
while before a corrupt people is re- 
stored to right reason. One may date 
the corruption of Rome from the first 
civil war, and count from thence till 
they were settled under Augustus, 
and you will find they were mad, and 
in a bad condition a long while. 

[ib.] Preacuine Parsons anp Evin 
Ministers.—The chiefest mischief is 
done us by a few; a smal number of 
preaching parsons (who gaine by the 
separation) keep the fanatics from 
church, and a smal number of pitiful 
ministers, who get by the mismanage- 
ment of affaires, have kept our princes 
from agreeing with their people; a few 
mislead great councells, and rajse the 
first mutinies in armies. 

[ib.] _Mixtstegs.— The ministers 

ow richest under princes who govern 
ill and carelessly, as stewards do under 
disorderly masters. For which reason, 
but few ministers desire a settlemeni ; 
they can have but little to do justice 
and give the people law; the great 
summes are given to get the law 
wrested, and to have injustice done. 

[tb.] PrEcEDENTs, OR A DISCON- 
TENTED Party.—The best times often 
produce the worst precedents; for in 
good times the people let many things 
slip, being then at ease and not sus- 
pitious, and so not watchful over the 
government. ‘To preserye mixed go- 
vernments there must be a discon- 
tented party alwaies finding fault, to 
watch what advantages one part of the 
government gets over the other. 

[p- 25.] Vertue or Portry.—If 
any man (having ability to imitate 
what he pleases) imitate in his poems 
both good and evil, let him be reve- 
renced as a sacred, admirable, and 
jleasant person; but be it likewise 

nown, he must. have no place in our 
commonwealth. This was sayd by 
Plato. When the commonwealth is 
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good and vertuous poets are of great 
use, for as they are men who live by 
the people, so they promote that in- 
clination which reigns strongest in the 

ople. But in a commonwealth grow- 
ing corrupt they are very dangerous, 
for they keep on that corruption. 
Then their poverty makes them lyable 
to be corrupted by the men in power, 
to abuse what vertue they please, and 
exalt every vice. Plato had seen Aris- 
tophanes brought to render Socrates 
(the most vertuous man that ever was) 
ridiculous to the people. The severe 
vertue of Socrates had made him un- 
easy to the great men of Athens. 

p- 33.] Puntsament.—They should 
never pretend to punish vice that have 
no intention to promote vertue. 

[tb.] Rexicron.—All we say of re- 
ligion is guesse. One sayd to Hobbs, 
“You are a very wise man; what 
think you of the other world?” Hobbs 
replyed, “ Why doe you aske me about 
a matter of which al people know 
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alike? Known countrys are better 
described in some mapps than others, 
but terra incognita is as truly set out 
in one as another.” 

[p- 34.] Greatnessz.—'Tis neces- 
sary to that thing which we commonly 
call greatnesse, that a man should have 
been first in the court, where is fre- 
quent opportunitys of making de- 
pendents; then to be turned out and 
disgraced in court, which gives an in- 
terest with the common people. The 
best instance of this was the Duke of 
Guise. 

[p. 41.] Buitprncs.— Magnificent 
buildings in a citty (tho’ for the pre- 
sent expensive) yet in the future bring 
an annual profit from the curiosity of 
strangers; therefore it is not amisse for 
an opulent people to collect fine pic- 
tures, statues, medals, and antiquities ; 
for the resort of strangers to see these 
rarieties will, in processe of time, pay 
for their expense. 
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THIS title-page is scarcely accu- 
rate. One-fourth of the first volume, 
and indeed a very valuable portion of 
the work, relates to negotiations which 
preceded the peace of Ryswick. Whilst 
the grave negotiators were protocol- 
ling fruitlessly at Ryswick, each party 
defeating its own real object by its 
utter want of confidence in its oppo- 
nents, William III. employed his friend 
the Earl of Portland to settle the bu- 
siness with Marshal Boufflers, the 
commander of the French army then 
in the field in Flanders. Under the 
ee ay of flags of truce the two 

ostile soldiers met in a friendly way, 
in villages, and other appointed places, 
and soon brought to a close a negotia- 
tion which threatened to baffle the 
wisdom of more practised diplomatists. 
This fact, unknown at the time, has 
been discovered by recent historians, 
but the exact way in which the peace 
was brought about, the course and 
current of the actual negotiation, are 
now for the first time laid open in the 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXII. 


work before us. Such an important 
pa of its contents should _not 
ave been disregarded in the title- 


age. 

' Besides grants of forfeited estates 
and other very substantial tokens of 
the approval of his master, Portland 
was rewarded for his success by the 
appointment of first ambassador from 
William III. to the court of France. 
The occasion was an important one. 
Until the signature of the peace of 
Ryswick France knew but one King 
of England, the deposed James IL., to 
whom she had kindly and generously 
given an asylum at St. Germains. She 
was now admitting into her list of 
European sovereigns James’s deposer ; 
and whilst James and his mimic court 
still fluttered about the grand mo- 
narque, dependent upon his bounty for 
their daily bread, and humble sup- 
pliants to Lim for assistance in the re- 
covery of their forfeited dignities, 
there was to be admitted to the same 
court a representative of him who for 
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ten _— past had been the real King 
of England, but whose title France 
had denied, and whose person and 
pretensions she had hated and ridi- 
culed. By the exercise of qualities 
which France had come to understand 
and appreciate, William had now com- 
Hed a recognition of the rights of 
is people, and of his actual position 
asaking. It was Portland’s task to 
represent this newly-acknowledged 
sovereign at the proudest and greatest 
court in Europe, and in the face of a 
nation who had scoffed at his master, 
and ridiculed him, and fought against 
him, but in vain. The book before 
us contains the records of this em- 
bassy in a correspondence between the 
ambassador and his sovereign. They 
are friendly, confidential letters; on 
the part of the sovereign, occasionall 
warmer than might have been antici- 
pated from his general character, and 
on the part of the ambassador respect- 
ful but simple, and altogether devoid 
of that humble adulation which runs 
through the more studied letters ad- 
dressed by French ambassadors to 
their great and haughty sovereign. 
Portland’s embassy would have been 
more dignified, and more in accord- 
ance with both ambassador and sove- 
reign, if it had been simpler. William 
and his envoy fell into the natural 
error of aping the grandeur of the 
court of Louis XIV. and expended in 
that way an enormous sum of money, 
which William could but ill afford, 
without receiving one whit the bet- 
ter treatment. All kinds of paltry 
attempts were made to lessen Port- 
land’s dignity, and consequently that 
of his newly-acknowledged master. 
The ambassador was obliged to stand 
stiffly upon his rights, even in order 
to secure his carriage the ceremo- 
nial precedence to which it was en- 
titled as the representative of his mas- 
ter’s actual sovereignty. Angry dis- 
putes arose with the master of the 
ceremonies upon grave points of 
etiquette. On one occasion the Earl 
was required to receive a messenger 
from the Duchess of Burgundy “ half- 
way down the steps,” as he had done 
to a messenger from the King. “TI 
refused,” he says, “‘ to receive him ex- 
cept at the door of the ante-chamber, 
which is at the top of the stairs. This 
gave rise to a lengthened dispute, 


during which he was standing half- 
way up the stairs, and I at the top, 
while messengers passed backwards 
and forwards between us. At length 
I sent him word that I would descend 
some steps to meet him, and that if 
this did not content him it would be 
best for each of us to go our own way 
without my having the honour of 
seeing him, for that undoubtedly I 
should do no more; upon which he 
came up.” (i. 220.) 

Another gentleman was more stub- 
born and more unfortunate. He was 
coming to sup with the ambassador. 
A dispute had already arisen about 
Portland’s seeing certain of his more 
illustrious guests back to their car- 
riages on their departure. Portland 
was unwilling to increase the number 
of persons to whom it was thought 
right to pay this troublesome token of 
respect. On arriving at the hotel of 
the embassy the ambassador’s present 
guest determined to sit warily in his 
carriage until this solemn question 
should have been decided. It was 
argued at first with gravity and after- 
wards in anger. The guest was firm ; 
the host was obstinate. As a final 
argument the noble Lord threatened 
the ambassador that if he did not yield 
the point he himself would not quit 
his carriage. Portland scornfully told 
him he might remain in it for ever, 
and the insulted visitor departed sup- 
perless in a rage. 

Portland allows that he was not al- 
ways quite sure that he was right in 
these alarming disputes, but he found 
obstinacy to be a good substitute for 
knowledge, and to be almost as much 
respected. The conductor of ambas- 
sadors and Louis’s gallant courtiers 
occasionally exhibited a kind of Chinese 
astonishment at Portland’s Dutch 
stubbornness. Amongst the persons 
who accompanied William’s ambassa- 
dor on this occasion were “ Lords Ca- 
vendish, Hastings, Raby, and Wood- 
stock, Mr. Fielding, Colonel Stanhope, 
and Mr. Charles Boyle.” Prior the 
we went as a secretary. Madame de 

aintenon was the only person about 
the court who refused to see the Eng- 
lish ambassador. He strove to be al- 
lowed to pay his respects to her, but in 
vain. He made excuses to his master 
for her rejection of his advances, but 
William was too clear-sighted not to 
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perceive the actual reason, and was 
foolish enough to be vexed at it. 

The serious business transacted by 
Portland at Paris principally related 
to two objects: 1. The removal of 
James II. from St. Germains, and in- 
deed from France into Italy. This he 
was unable to accomplish. 2. The 
more difficult subject of a proper set- 
tlement of the balance of power in 
Europe in the event of the death of 
the King of Spain, and the succession 
of the Dauphin to the throne of that 
vast monarchy. We cannot follow the 
steps of this intricate negotiation, the 
policy, and even the propriety, of which 
on the part of William IIL. without 
the concurrence of the Emperor, may 
well be doubted. Equally doubtful 
was the actual design of the King of 
France. Leaving these subjects for 
the present, it is enough to point out 
that the volumes before us contain the 
correspondence respecting this nego- 
tiation between William III. Portland, 
and the pensionary Heinsius, on the 
one side, and Louis X1V. and Count 
Tallard his ambassador in London on 
the other. Keeping the negotiation 
secret from every body else, the Eng- 
lish King in this way concluded a par- 
tition treaty, to which the great seal 
was put by Lord Somers almost with- 
out knowing its contents. By this 
treaty France and other countries were 
to receive various equivalents, and the 
kingdom of Spain was to descend to 
the son of the Elector of Bavaria. The 
treaty was concluded on the 11th Oc- 
tober, 1698. In the following February 
the labour was rendered fruitless by 
an act of Providence. The son of the 
Elector of Bavaria was seized with 
small-pox and died after an illness of 
a few days. Thus the whole design 
was frustrated. The fragments of the 
broken web were skilfully put toge- 
ther again by the same negotiators as 
before, except Portland, who retired in 
a huff because the King had got ano- 
ther favourite during ‘Portland's em- 
bassy in France. A second partition 
treaty was agreed upon. The Arch- 
duke Charles was substituted for the 
deceased prince of Bavaria, and once 
more the peace of Europe was secured, 
as it was thought, by this settlement 
between France, England, and Hol- 
land. After a few months the King 
of Spain died, leaving all his domi- 
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nions by will to the Duke of Anjou, 
second son of the Dauphin. The event 
was unexpected. Louis XIV. as- 
sembled his council in the apartments 
of Madame de Maintenon. Some of 
his ministers contended for abiding by 
the treaty. ‘“ What has the Duke of 
Anjou done,” inquired the Maintenon, 
“that he should be deprived of his 
rights?” The remark was conclusive. 
The treaty was repudiated; and here 
the present work comes to an end. 
Our readers know that there ensued 
one of the bloodiest, and for this coun- 
try one of the most glorious, of wars. 
The papers here published are de- 
rived from three sources: 1. The let- 
ters between Louis XIV. and Marshal 
Boufflers and Count Tallard were se- 
lected by the Editor from the War 
Office in Paris, and “the Foreign 
Office,” we presume, in Paris also. 
These are all new to English history. 
We should have preferred their being 
printed in the original French. No 
translation, nor any other contrivance, 
can make a collection of such letters 
popular, and persons who desire to use 
them for historical purposes would 
find the language of the originals more 
satisfactory than any translation, how- 
ever skilful. 2. The second collection 
of papers here published is that of the 
letters between William III. and the 
Earl of Portland. The originals of 
these are all in French, and remain in 
the possession of the Duke of Portland 
at Welbeck Abbey. They were copied 
by Sir James Mackintosh, and were 
sfightly used by the continuator of his 
History of England, but are now here 
published in translations for the first 
time. Again we must express our 
regret that the originals were not pub- 
lished instead of translations. 3. The 
third collection here published consists 
of letters from William III. to the 
pensionary Heinsius. These were 
written in Dutch, and are here printed 
as translated by the Editor from a 
French translation made for Sir James 
Mackintosh. These letters are not 
new. They were printed (nearly 
ninety in number) in the second vo- 
lume of the Hardwicke State Papers 
(4to. 1778), pp. 333—398, having been 
communicated to Lord Hardwicke by 
the Pensionary Fagel. The present 
Editor prints some letters that were 
not printed by Lord Hardwicke. He 
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has also supplied some very curious 
eg ar evidently designedly omitted 

y Lord Hardwicke, or by the person 
who supplied him with the transcripts. 
But, on the other hand, M. Grimblot 
has made some retrenchments or omis- 
sions, in the propriety of which we 
cannot concur, and has neither printed 
some letters that are given in Lord 
Hardwicke’s collection, nor has he 
availed himself of that work to correct 
the mistakes of Sir James Mackintosh’s 
transcriber ; so that even now the 
series of this important correspondence 
is neither vata in nor altogether cor- 
rect in either work. 

But if these defects are apparent in 
the only part of the book in which we 
have any means of testing the labours 
of the Editor, it is no less certain that, in 
that very portion of the book, the re- 
storation of the suppressed passages to 
which we have alluded, ives this work 
considerable interest. These restored 
passages relate to the proceedings in 
the English Parliament when William 
was compelled to disband his army 
and dismiss his Dutch guard. They 
exhibit the King’s feelings on that oc- 
casion as highly excited, and clearly 
shew that at that time he was very 
near putting in practice his threat of 
resigning the government and return- 
ing to Holland. A few of these pas- 
sages are worth printing as specimens. 


“*Dec. 16—26, 1698. I am very glad 
that Holland has agreed to the war-budget. 
I should like if matters here went on 
equally well in Parliament ; but the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons to- 
day (of which you shall be informed) 
annoy me to such a degree that I cannot 
at present tell you any more about them.”’ 
(ii. 214.) 

‘Jan. 6—16, 1699. Matters in Par- 
liament here are taking a turn which drives 
me mad. I shall soon see myself forced 
to take a step that will astonish them; 
but I cannot speak more of it at present.” 
(ii. 233.) 

“Jan. 13—23, 1699. I am sorry to be 
obliged to tell you that matters here go on 
worse than one ever could have fancied, 
and that I foresee nothing but confusion 
and troubles. If France has advanced any 
money for this purpose, it has turned to a 
very bad use. I can assure you that no- 
thing is more superfluous ; for, in general, 
people here are so bad and ill-disposed, 
that they have no need of pay as an in- 
ducement to abandon wholly their own 
safety.”’ (ii. 238.) 


“¢ March 21—31, 1699. Last Saturday 
I desired to make a new attempt in the 
House of Commons to see if they would 
not have sufficient respect for me to agree 
to keep my Dutch guards a little longer 
in the pay of the kingdom. But this at- 
tempt has had the opposite effect, and the 
House has resolved to send me a very im- 
pertinent address on the subject. Hence 
these troops must embark this week.’’ 
(ii. 310.) 

“* May 5—15, 1699. At last this sad 
session is at an end, and I intend, please 
God, to leave for Holland, at the begin- 
ning of next month: God knows how I 
long for that moment. I have not yet in- 
formed any one of my intention ; but this 
does not prevent all the world from talk- 
ing about it already.’’ (ii. 328.) 

“¢ May 12—22, 1699. It is not possible 
to pay a farthing to any body, consider- 
ing the state in which Parliament has left 
me, as I have already informed you: 
hence neither Munster nor any other prince 
may look for anything from me.”’ (ii. 
330.) 

““Nov. 17—27, 1699. Parliament 
opened yesterday. You will see from my 
speech that I ask nothing for myself: I 
speak only of their own safety in general 
terms. Hence one might expect a session 
that would offer no difficulty ; but peuple 
here have such a strange temper that I 
dare not form any expectation. Opinions 
are divided as to what is going to be done. 
But I assure you that nobody is in a con- 
dition to judge, or even to form the 
slightest conjecture about it. We must 
always say here like the newspapers, ‘ time 
will show.’ Both Houses have adjourned 
till Friday next.’’ (ii. 379.) 

‘* April 12—23, 1700. At last I pro- 
rogued Parliament yesterday. It has been 
in truth the most dismal session I have 
ever had. The members have separated 
in great disorder and after, many ex- 
travagances. Unless one had been pre- 
sent he could have no notion of their in- 
trigues ; one cannot even describe them.”’ 
(ii. 398.) 

These and other passages, which 
were all kept out of the Hardwicke 
aH and are now for the first time 

rought to light, shew the entire want 
of cordiality between the King and the 
Parliament. A passage in one of Lord 
Hardwicke’s letters, not here printed, 
exhibits its cause. The King writes: 
“ Tt seems as if it were a punishment 
from heaven that people here are so 
little sensible to what passes without 
the island, though we ought to have 
the same interests and anxieties as 
those upon the continent.” This the 
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English people never could be brought 
to believe: they were, indeed, anxious 
not to believe it. And, whilst they al- 
lowed that it was but natural for Hol- 
land to keep up her army whilst her 
me neighbours stood at bay, Eng- 
ishmen cast a thankful glance upon 
the watery barrier which surrounded 
them, and disbanded their army, Dutch 
guards and all, with the most entire 
absence of apprehension. 

One extract more and we will come 
to aclose. It shall be a description of 
William given by one of the Ryswick 
plenipotentiaries on the part of France. 

** He received us alone in his cabinet, 
where we three entered without any at- 
tendants, and were about half an hour in 
conversation with him. He saluted us 
very courteously all three in succession, 
both as we entered and as we left, and 
spoke very politely to us individually. He 
speaks well and to the point, and seems 
careful to choose the terms which he 
employs, so as to express neither too much 
nor too little. He speaks French well, 
and has no foreign accent. He speaks 
thick and very slowly. He is thin, and 
appears to be of a weak constitution, not- 
withstanding the great fatigue which he 
daily undergoes in hunting, as he did 
yesterday, in this cold weather, from morn- 
ing till evening.”’ (i. 136.) 

Mons. Grimblot seems to antici- 
pate that some change in the general 
estimation of the Earl of Portland will 
be one of the results of his publica- 
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tion. We can scarcely think so. It 
exhibits him, it is true, playing his 
part creditably as a diplomatist, al- 
though at Paris not went some in- 
discretions, and it sets forth his mas- 
ter’s great kindness towards him; but 
it also shows that no regard for the 
necessity of William’s service could 
prevent his flying off from the court 
when he found himself likely to be 
eclipsed by the rising brilliancy of 
Keppel. Portland was evidently a 
pettish, jealous man,—which he has 
always been thought to be,—but cer- 
tainly not devoid of talent. If that 
has ever been supposed, this work will 
establish the contrary. 

The Editor has done his work well. 
It was only from his own statement in 
the Preface that we discovered him to 
be a foreigner. Few English editors 
could have written so good a Preface, 
or would have shewn such good judg- 
ment in the notes. We have spoken 
freely upon points on which we think 
there might have been some improve- 
ment, or on which we differ from him 
in opinion, but we are not the less 
ready to acknowledge that our litera- 
ture is highly indebted to him for 
bringing the treasures of foreign 
archives to bear upon the illustration 
of our national history. His book will 
take its stand amongst our best collec- 
tions of Diplomatic Correspondence. 





THE MUSEUM DISNEIANUM. 


THE names of Hollis, of Brand, and 
of Disney have already been long en- 
rolled among the most liberal patrons 
of learning and the most devoted ad- 
mirers of classical antiquity. The 
Museum Disneianum owes its forma- 
tion chiefly to the united labours of 
the two former, its present preserva- 
tion to the latter ; who, with a gene- 
rosity of spirit worthy of his prede- 
cessors, has now perpetuated its fame, 
and diffused the information it is ca- 


pable of conveying, by the aid of the 
draftsman and engraver, elucidated by 
his own learned observations, in two 
goodly quarto volumes,* which corre- 
spond in form and appearance with the 
publications illustrative of the national 
collection of marbles in the British 
Museum. 

Mr. Thomas Hollis was the heir to 
a large fortune, amassed by an eminent 
family of merchants in the city of 
London. They were dissenters by re- 





* Museum Disneianum, being a Description of a Collection of Ancient Marbles, in 
the possession of John Disney, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., at the Hyde, near Ingatestone. 


With Engravings. 1846. 4to. 


Museum Disneianum, Part II. being a Description of a Collection of various Speci- 
mens of Ancient Art, in the possession of John Disney, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. With 
Engravings by George Measom, Upper Seymour Street, Euston Square, 1848. 4to. 
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ligious profession; and from the in- 
struction of Dr. Jeremiah Hunt, Dr. 
Foster, and other eminent persons of 
that persuasion, he imbibed his free- 
dom of sentiment and ardent love of 
liberty. His education had been partly 
received at Amsterdam, and in 1748 
he again visited Holland, with the in- 
tention of proceeding on more ex- 
tended continental travels. His com- 
panion in this tour, and in one of 
greater extent, undertaken in 1750, 
was Thomas Brand, esq. of the Hyde 
near Ingatestone, who subsequently 
became his heir, and added the name 
of Hollis to his own. 

It was during these tours, and in the 
period extending from 1748 to 1753, 
that the greater part of the antiquities, 
still remaining at the Hyde, were col- 
lected. In the year 1761 Mr. Cham- 
bers the architect (afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam,) built a new hall at that mansion, 
for their reception and arrangement. 
Some additions to the collection, as 
well of marbles as other antiquities, 
have been made by the present owner, 
Mr. Disney, who some twenty years 
ago returned from Italy laden with 
fresh stores from that emporium of 
art. 

The First Part of the Museum Dis- 
neianum contains fifty-nine plates in 
lithography, all executed by Mr. L. 
A. Reamer. principal of the Go- 
vernment School of Design at Not- 
tingham. The first forty-three repre- 
sent various marbles,—chiefly busts, 
some whole-length statues, and some 
bas-reliefs. Mr. Disney’s general re- 
marks on the collection are as follow : 


‘¢ With regard to the character of these 
marbles; as to excellence or genuineness, 
every one will judge for himself. I do 
not pretend to direct the taste of other 
people ; but, having seen many and very 
numerous collections of various degrees of 
importance, from those of the Vatican, 
Florence, and the Louvre, down to my 
own, I have formed opinions which I am 
not disposed to obtrude upon the public, 
being unwilling to expose myself to the 
imputation of partiality or prejudice. 

“TI may, however, be allowed to feel 
some little pride and satisfaction, when 
that opinion has been strengthened on the 
judgment of such men as John Flaxman, 
James Christie, and Taylor Combe, all of 
whom I have seen at the Hyde, and have 
given me their sentiments without reserve, 
which I have respectively noticed in each 
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case, either by stating their names at length 
or by initials, as J. F., J. C., T. C. 

‘‘ Besides these worthy and celebrated - 
men, I have been favoured with the sug- 
gestions and opinions of my learned and 
excellent friends, Sir Richard Westmacott, 
Sir Henry Ellis, and Mr. Hawkins, who 
succeeded Mr. Combe as curator of the 
antiquities in the British Museum. To 
these gentlemen I must acknowledge the 
great obligations I am under for their as- 
sistance in compiling this work, and also 
to Mr. Charles Newton.’’ 

‘The seventeen letter plates repre- 
sent cinerary urns and inscribed tab- 
lets, which are accompanied by the 
learned explanations of the late Rev. 
James Tate, Canon of St. Paul’s, written 
when visiting the Hyde, so long ago 
as 1809. Such memorials generally 
derive their chief value from the com- 
mentator’s skill, who is enabled by 
comparison and juxta-position to ex- 
plain their construction with critical 
certainty, in cases where the most 
learned ingenuity, without such assist- 
ance, would only be liable to be misled 
into unprofitable conjecture. The sys- 
tematic collection of inscriptions is 
therefore much to be commended, for 
it provides an armoury to which the 
scholar may repair when any monu- 
ment of extraordinary interest is dis- 
covered. 

We now turn to the Second Volume 
of the Museum Disneianum, which was 
given to the world in the year 1848. 

The contents of the Second Part are 
more miscellaneous than those of the 
First. Besides five bronze statues, 
which are represented in lithography 
by Mr. Scharf, they consist of a va- 
riety of antiquities, chiefly in bronze, 
all of which have been engraved on 
wood, with great boldness and effect, 
by Mr. George Measom. Of these 
engravings the Plates which accom- 
pany the present article are specimens. 

he first of these exhibits a tripod 
Thuribulum, found at Pompeii in the 
year 1790. It is thirteen inches high, 
standing on three goat’s legs: a wreath 
of flowers hangs down between each 
leg, and a woman’s head is attached to 
each wreath. There are two handles . 
representing the heads and necks of 
swans. The interior of the patera is 
highly wrought with leaves, and the 
so-called honeysuckle, in a circle: in 
the centre is a head of Medusa. It 
has a hole broken through it. 
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This was probably used to hold the 
frankincense and verbena upon the 
altars, and thence called a thuribulum, 
though a thuribulum was more com- 
monly a box. 

Bronze tripods were perhaps the 
most favourite offering made by the 
Greeks to their temples. Pausanias, 
when describing Athens, mentions the 
Street of Tripods, leading from the 
Prytaneum, so called because there 
were in that street many temples, in 
which were a great number of tripods 
of bronze. 


The next subject is an ornamented 
Stew-pan, found in the same year at 
Herculaneum. 


‘The dish itself is eight inches and 
three quarters in diameter, and about three 
inches deep: it is engraved in the inside 
with the figure of a priest making a sacri- 
fice. The handle is curious and exceed- 
ingly beautiful ; it consists of the figure of 
a man seven inches and a quarter long, at 
whose feet is a ram’s head: his arms are 
extended so as to be above his head, and 
serve as branches to support the pan. 
They hold, however, a sort of crescent, 
which intervenes between him and it; at 
each end of which there is also a ram’s 
head. Behind the man’s head, and rising 
between his shoulders, and reaching nearly 
to the centre of the bottom of the vessel, 
is an acanthus leaf. The figure itself is 
much in the Egyptian style, and crowned 
with flowers. Caylus has one of these en- 
graved in his Receuil; but the handle of 
his is straight, having also a ram’s head 
at the end; he calls it ‘ Espece de Casse- 
rolle.’—Receuil, vol. vii. pl. xxxv. 

‘« These ornamented pans were used to 
serve up the viands hot at table. In the 
British Museum is a terra-cotta vase, on 
which is represented persons at supper, 
and a boy waiting upon them, carrying 
one of these things to each of the party.’’ 

In the third plate are represented 
the lid, front, and side of a bronze box. 
This elegant production of ancient art 
was described by Count Caylus as an 
Acerra, or coffer for containing in- 
cense. It is engraved in his Recueil, 
vol. iv. p. 281, but without the lid, 
which by some accident was then miss- 
ing; and he closed a dissertation of 
four pages upon it in these words :— 
“ Je finis cet article en assurant que 
jai peu vu d’ouvrage Romain, de ce 
mouvement, de ce gout, de cette exe- 
cution.” 

It was given to Caylus by father 
Paciaudi, a distinguished antiquary, 
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and librarian to the Duke of Parma. 
In the year 1765 it came, with the lid, 
into the hands of Mr. Thomas Hollis, 
from whom it descended to Mr. Brand 
Hollis and to the Rev. Dr. Disney ; 
but after the death of the latter, in 
1816, it became the property of a lady, 
and was restored to the Museum Dis- 
neianum only in the year 1848. Whilst 
it belonged to the lady she confided it 
to the care of Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge, in order to have hinges sup- 
plied, and to prevent the future wan- 
dering of the lid. The workman em- 
ployed unfortunately removed its 
patina, that “most interesting and 
valuable evidence of age,” gave it a 
fresh coat of lacquer, and, it is be- 
lieved, made grooves inside for par- 
titions, in order that it might serve as 
a work-box. 


‘¢ From the fresh and brilliant appear- 
ance (adds Mr. Disney) which this bar- 
barous change has given it, it may be 
suggested by those who form hasty and 
off-hand opinions in such cases, that this 
was the work of Benvenuto Cellini, to 
whom many things are ascribed he never 
saw. 

‘*T have seen many of his celebrated 
works, and possess some, and have ob- 
served that in his, and the articles of his 
day, where the artist introduced an orna- 
ment as pendent to another, they were 
identically alike: now, here, the two mu- 
sical instruments under the horses are dif- 
ferent ; one is a lyre, and the other is the 
pipe of unequal reeds. The wreaths at 
the ends are hung upon the sculls of oxen, 
exactly resembling wreaths similarly hung 
upon a marble ossuarium in my possession, 
of the time of Augustus. The figures of 
Cellini have wings, and generally no arms : 
those on this specimen have arms as well 
as wings, very common on Roman sarco- 
phagi. From all these circumstances, and 
the evidently concurrent judgment of Pa- 
ciaudi and Caylus, and the unhesitating 
admission of numerous antiquaries person- 
ally known to me and my ancestors for 
above eighty years, I have no difficulty in 
stating my full conviction, that this splen- 
did monument is of genuine Roman work.’’ 

The fourth plate represents a mag- 
nificent lamp with ten burners, which 
was found in the ruins of Herculaneum 
about the year 1795. 

“The centre part of this lamp is nine 
inches in diameter, and has ten lights ra- 
diating from it, each terminating in a 
bull’s head, so contrived, that the flame 
would issue out from between the horns. 
The top of the oil vessel is adorned with 
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five bacchanalian heads and vine-leaves, 
beautifully wrought. The lid issurmounted 
with a head of Jupiter Ammon, three 
inches high. There are letters on the 
necks of the bulls, forming the word 
MNH®&. The letters and style of work 
are of the best time of the Greek republics. 

“Mnevis was the mystic bull of Helio- 
polis, where he was worshipped as the 
representative of Noah, as Apis was wor- 


shipped at Memphis. (Bryant, Mythol. 
ii. 415.)”” 


There are several other lamps in the 
Disney collection, made like this for 
suspension; but we must pass over 
these, and turn from the most magni- 
ficent to the humblest, of the form 
which was doubtless in most common 
use among the Romans. 





‘“‘ This lamp is unornamented, and of 
coarse work. The centre of the oil vessel 
is, as usual, hollowed at the top, and 
here has an elevated rim round it to pre- 
vent the oil being spilled. There are three 
staples for chains ;\and some part of the 
chains themselves are still attached. It 
was found at Herculaneum in 1790, and 
bought at Naples in 1796.” 

The collection also contains a variet 
of hand lamps. The specimen of whic 
an engraving is subjoined is orna- 
mented with peculiar beauty. It was 
formerly in the collection of Dr. Mead. 
On ak side is a head of Medusa, and 
the concave surface is richly chased 


with leaves and ears of wheat. The 
handle represents the head and neck 
of a swan, and in the hollow of the 
underside is the mask of a satyr. 


Mr. Disney’s vases and fictilia are 
still reserved for a future Part of the 
Museum Disneianum; and we wish 
him all health and the continuance of 
his accustomed energy, that he may 
complete, by this addition, the classic 
temple which is destined to perpetuate 
his name in conjunction with those of 
Hollis and of Brand. 
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Mr. Ursan, Dee. 11. 

CIRCUMSTANCES caused me, 
during last autumn, to make some ob- 
servations in two counties after a lapse 
of near upon twenty years, the results 
of which may not be entirely barren of 
temporary entertainment to a certain 
number of your readers. 


The three Brickhills,— 
Three Brickhills all of a row, 


Little Brickhill, and Great Brickhill, and 
Brickhill Bow, 


according to a nursery rhyme of the 
neighbourhood forty years since, have 
some features of interest independent 
of the not usual number of three places 
of the same name, occupying a parallel 
line in a hilly quarter. Little Brickhill 
was “their ruler,” having been the 
assize town of Buckinghamshire for a 
considerable portion of the seventeenth 
century,—a fact but little known in 
the immediate vicinity, and scarcely 
making its way in any historical allu- 
sions respecting this county ; and the 
cause is still more unknown, at least 
as far as the writer has ever been able 
to gather any information on the sub- 
ject. It must be supposed therefore 
to be dependent on its having been 
situated on the great road from Lon- 
don at that time—the old Coventr 
and-Shrewsbury. Yet then, again, it 
stood on the extreme limit of the 
county, only three-fourths of a mile 
from Bedfordshire, and a grievous dis- 
tance from several other parts. Stony 
or even Fenny Stratford, further on, 
would have appeared more eligible. 
The market then was perhaps in ex- 
istence as a fair, or the ghost of one, as 
now ; but from every probable indi- 
cation it did not then contain 150 
houses; it now has not 100, forming, 
however, rather a town-like street, 
rising up a hill crowned by the church. 
The jail was in the road leading to 
Great Brickhill, and the gallows on 
the heath leading to Woburn; of an 
assize hall I do not know that any 
trace exists. The parish register gives 
the number of forty-two executed 
criminals in a smaller number of 
years; a sad record, but not worse 
than thirty or twenty-five years ago, 
when hanging for the offence of horse- 
stealing existed here and in Bedford- 
shire to a shocking degree. Unless 
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there be a parallel instance at Wilton, 
I do not know another such village, a 
quondam assize town 200 years ago, 
south of the Tweed. 

The railway here has “done a little 
wrong ;” some folks, as in other parts, 
think it a great one. The “ occupa- 
tion’s gone.” ‘Twelve inns, including 
two posting ones, and the celebrated 
“ George,” are reduced to seven, with 
no posting unless by previous advice ; 
and thirty-three coaches daily to none, 
and a waggon or two, now looked upon 
as “ somethings.” 

The church * isan ordinary sized one, 
and never could have belonged to a 
large town. It has two aisles, with four 
arches, I believe early Gothic, and neat 
octagonal piers; a chancel, rebuilt in 
brick, probably about 200 years ago ; 
and a small south chancel, called the 
“Jord’s aisle ;” a small chapel on the 
north side of the nave was pulled 
down 100 years back. The tower, at 
the west end, is rather picturesque, 
the remainder of the exterior having 
been neatly modernised. It has very 
heavy buttresses, yet is ag safe. 
Four bells were formerly in the belfry, 
of which one has disappeared, and 
another is slightly cracked, with a 
little or “ saint’s ” bell. 

I have pleasure in adding that 
the venerable perpetual curate, the 
Rev. E. Jones, a kind-hearted man, 
who has been minister of this parish 
(a “peculiar” of the Primate) about 
forty-five years, has let some garden 
ground to the poor, at the very mode- 
rate rate of 6s. per half rood, or 48s. 

er acre. For, when such things are 
et at 4/. or upwards an acre, as we 
read of in the newspapers, it impairs 
much of the graciousness of the act, 
and might unjustly impugn its disin- 
terestedness. 

The “ Shire Oak,” which divides the 
counties, is a small tree, but apparently 
centuries old, and likely to last others. 

At Bow Brickhill, the hill on which 
the church towers is five hundred and 
ninety-nine feet above the level of the 
sea,—the precise height of Fairlight 
hill, near Fiastings. A grove of firs, 
which relieved it at the back, has been 





* Some Notes on Little Brickhill church, 
by Mr. Gough, with the epitaphs, will be 
found in Gent. Mag. for October, 1798, 


p. 835. 
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unfortunately cut down. This church 
can be seen in many directions, in- 
cluding below Northampton about 30 
miles off: when the Ordnance survey 
was made some years ago tents were 
pitched in the churchyard ; and a large 
gilt globe was placed on the tower as 
an object by Mr. Fairey, steward to the 
Duke of Bedford, but fell into decay. 
Unless, however, at sun-rise and set, 
the view, which includes about fifty 
churches, is not striking. The church, 
i.e. the old part, standing in a fair- 
sized churchyard, is decent, with two 
aisles, a small chancel, and a tower. 

popular preacher ten years ago, 
who attracted a numerous congrega- 
tion from neighbouring parishes, had a 
new aisle built, in the neatest style of 
ugliness imaginable, which now is of 
little use to the quiet population. The 
village, sloping down the hill, and con- 
taining with the parish 400 inhabitants, 
has little remarkable. A parochial 
chapel formerly stood in the green, 
and the church was empty, only being 
used for occasional services, but was 
refitted in the time of the celebrated 
antiquary, Browne Willis. 

Great Brickhill, not much larger 
than the other two, is also command- 
ingly situated, and particularly neat. 
The road from Little Brickhill is ver 
romantic, and a place for “ gvpsying.” 
The church here is of unusual shape, 
having three aisles, without a cleres- 
tory or transepts, but the tower in the 
centre, and the aisles cont:iued half 
way along the chancel. The exterior 
is neat, with substantial battlements; 
and the churchyard very pretty, with 
a time-honoured appearance. In the 
tower are six bells ; tenor nearly fifteen 
hundred-weight, the most harmonious 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; and 
a sanctus bell of superior tone. The 
interior was well repaired, pewed, and 
ornamented, with a spacious gallery, 
twenty years ago, at a cost of 1,200/. 
by P. D. P. Duncombe, esq. lord of 

e manor, who has since erected a 
village school. In the south aisle are 
two handsome mural monuments. 
Here is a famous set of singers, in an 
excellent old style; some of whom 
have been performers for fifty years, 
singing psalms and anthems, with their 
instruments—clarionet, bass viol (the 
old viol de gamba), &c., and chanting 
the “ Benedictus,” “ Magnificat,” &c. 


uite equal to an organ. The rector, 
dir H. Foulis, Bart., who has lately 
succeeded to the title, without addi- 
tional revenues, and prebendary of 
Lincoln, is a rural dean, and very at- 
tentive to the churches in his walk; 
and, what is better still, possesses the 
title of benevolence from his poorer 
parishioners and the public in general. 

Wavendon. The chancel here has 
just been rebuilt, through the liberality 
of Mr. Burney, the present rector. 
Mr. Fisher, the late incumbent, some 
of whose poetical works have been re- 
viewed in your Miscellany, sleeps near 
the east end, externally. ‘ No stone 
marks the spot;”’ but probably his 
family or friends will still erect one. Of 
the interior, the late Sir Henry Hugh 
Hoare observed that the lofty arches, 
with clustered columns, not a common 
thing in this part of Bucks, or Beds 
either, were “the best he had ever 
seen in avillage.” He purchased many 
of the wainscot fittings of old Saint 
Dunstan’s, Fleet Street ; and for his 
liberal contributions to the rebuilding 
they presented him with the rich in- 
laid pulpit, which is accordingly here. 
Part of the altar-piece forms a screen 
for the tower, and the remainder will 
be placed in the chancel.* ‘The tower 
is pretty large and conspicuous, and 
contains four coarse-toned bells, tenor 
seventeen hundred-weight. 

The Heath in this parish and Bow 
Brickhill—the Wavendon portion pur- 
chased of the poor for 100 tons of 
coals yearly by the Duke of Bedford— 
commands some fine prospects. Ser- 
vice is now performed in a school- 
room at Hogstye End, on Woburn 
Sands. An account of Aspley may be 
seen in your Magazine for Jan. 1845. 

Buckinghamshire is one of two or 
three counties only in England which 
has no town with more than one 
church, 7. e. an ancient parochial one. 
This is strange, as it has two county 
towns, and a considerable number of: 
others of old rank and repute. Bed- 
ford, with five churches, formerly 
seven ; and Huntingdon, with formerly 
fourteen, and still four parishes, in an 
extremely small county; are decided 





* Since the above was written, a para- 
graph has appeared in the Builder, stating 
that Wavendon church is now being pulled 
down for rebuilding. 
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contrasts. Newport Pagnell, in Bucks, 
is a place of considerable business ; 
and Eton, of course, has its particular 
celebrity, and advantages of vicinity. 
Stony Stratford, alone in this county, 
had once two churches, “St. Mary 
Magdalen” and “ St. Giles ;” but one 
of them was demolished in the last 
century (the parish being still retained) ; 
and the body of the other, which had 
been burnt, was rebuilt to same size, 
the interior neat and light, partly re- 
sembling Somers Town Chapel near 
the New Road, St.Pancras. This neat 
and respectable town, consisting almost 
entirely of one street of a mile in 
length, with 2000 inhabitants, was 
much dependent on the old North- 
Western Road, which had passed 
through it from time immemorial. 
The churches of Buckinghamshire* 
are quite equal to the average in size, 


neatness, and curiosity, and the visitor's 
eye may detect objects of interest in 
remote and secluded localities. The 
spire, however, is a rare object of sight, 
in which this county may resemble 
Hertfordshire. There are in Bucks 
only four spires (of stone—a folio Ge- 
ography of the last century states 
them as only two), Buckingham, Hans- 
lape, Olney, and another; the spire 
of the old church at Buckingham was 
200 feet high, the present is 150. 
Hanslape, a handsome one, with flyin 
buttresses, was above 200 feet high. it 
was burnt down by lightning in June 
1804, and is now only 150 feet high ; 
but being built on high ground is far 
conspicuous, especially beyond Ridg- 
mont, Beds, a distance about sixteen 
miles as the crow flies. 

Yours, &c. J. D. Parry. 





PIOZZIANA.—No. I. 


TWO or three years since a little volume was published called “ Pioz- 
ziana,” containing some scattered recollections and writings of that cele- 
brated and clever lady, Mrs. Hester Lynch Piozzi. The purpose of this 
and a few following papers will be to add to these by some extracts from 
one of her publications which is but little known—we mean her “ British 
Synonymy.” They will contain anecdotes of literature, mention of her 
contemporaries, criticisms, and miscellaneous information, that has not been 
incorporated into other works. Mrs, Piozzi deserves to be known by her 
own writings, and not to depend for her literary or personal character on 








the partial and prejudiced records of Boswell. 


“Well I remember an observation 
made by my earliest, perhaps my truest, 
friend, Dr. Arthur Collier, that women 
should learn rhetoric in order to per- 
suade their husbands, while men studied 
to render themselves good logicians 
for the sake of obtaining arms against 
female oratory.” 


“Though I mean not, like Abbé 
Girard, to make my preface the pane- 
gyric to my book, much less to make 
that book, as he does, a vehicle for 
sentiments somewhat reprehensible, I 
should be too happy could I imitate 
his delicacy of discrimination and feli- 
city of expression, while that general 
power of thinking which Boileau says 


face, gives a vivifying principle to the 

Frenchman’s volumes, I can scarce 

hope will ever be found to invigorate 
4 ” 

mine. 





“Translation of some Italian lines 
by Piccini, ‘In quel viso surbarello,’ &c. 


In that roguish face one sees 
All her sex’s witcheries,— 
Playful sweetness, cold disdain, 
Everything to turn one’s brain. 


Sparkling from expressive eyes, 
Heaving in affected sighs ; 

Sure distraction still we find,— 
Still we lose our peace of mind. 


Touch’d by her half-trembling hand, 
Can the coldest heart withstand ? 
While we dread the starting tear, 
And the tender accents hear. 





is the first quality of any author's pre- 


* We have deferred our Correspondent’s remarks on some other individual churches, 


from want of space, to our next Number. 


+ This church with its spire is engraved in Gent. Mag. for June 1799, p. 457 ; and 


again, as it appeared after the fire, in May 1805, 
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Numberless are seen the ways 
That she fascinates our gaze ; 

Magic arts her power improve, 
Witcheries that wait on Love. 





“Though the situation of Mount 
Edgecumbe be confessedly more beau- 
tiful than Shenstone’s Leasowes, taste 
would lead many men to prefer the 
latter as more pleasing; and at the 
time when true perfection of female 
beauty appeared among us in the form 
of Maria Gunning,* I well remember 
hearing men say that other women 
might justly be "aotigoam to her as 
pleasing, and perhaps graceful too, in 
a far more eminent degree; and so 
true was the observation, that her in- 
feriors made it their amusement to 
steal away lovers from her who com- 
manded admiration they had no chance 
to attain.” 





“ The late Earl of Erroll, dressed in 
his robes at the coronation of George 
the Third, and Mrs. Siddons in the 
character of Murphy’s Euphrasia, were 
the noblest specimens of the human 
race I ever saw. While he, looking 
like Jove’s own son Sarpedon, as de- 
scribed by Homer, and she looking like 
radiant ‘Truth, led by the withered 
hand of hoary Time, seemed alone fit 
to be sent out to some distant planet 
for the purpose of shewing its inhabit- 
ants to what a race of exalted creatures 
God had been pleased to give this earth 
as & possession.” 


—_—~ 





* Afterwards the beautiful ‘“‘ Lady Co” 
ventry.’’ See Walpole’s Letters passim’ 
and Correspondence of George Selwyn ; 
also the Gentleman’s Magazine 1831, vol. 
cl. ii. 585.—Eb. 

++ James thirteenth Earl of Erroll suc- 
ceeded 1758, died 1778. His biographer 
relates this anecdote: ‘‘ At the coronation 
of George III. in 1761, his lordship offi- 
ciated as hereditary Constable of Scotland ; 
and neglecting, by accident, to pull off his 
cap when the King entered, he apologised 
for his negligence in the most respectful 
manner ; but his Majesty with great com- 
placency entreated him to be covered, for 
he looked on his presence at the solemnity 
as a very particular honour.’’ (Douglas’s 
Peerage, by Wood.) The reason of the 
King’s complaisant speech was because the 
Constable was the son of the Earl of Kil- 
marnock, who had joined the rebellion of 
1745, and was beheaded in 1746, on Tower 
Hill.—Ep. 


[ Jan. 


“ With regard to mere grace, I am 
not sure which produces most pleasing 
sensations in the beholder—which, in 
a word, gives most delight—well varied 
or nicely studied elegance, carried to 
perfection by an inferior form, as in 
the younger Vestris; or that free, na- 
tural charm resulting from a symmetric 
figure put into easy motion by pleasure 
or surprise, as I have seen in the late 
Lady Coventry. To both attesting 
spectators have often manifested their 
just admiration by repeated bursts of 
applause, particularly to the Countess, 
who, calling for her carriage one night 
at the theatre—I saw her—stretched 
out her arm with such a peculiar, such 
inimitable manner, as forced a loud 
and sudden clap from all the pit and 
galleries, which she, conscious of her 
charms, delighted to increase and pro- 
long, glancing round with a familiar 
smile toward the enraptured com- 
pany. 

For she was fair beyond their brightest bloom, 
This Envy owns, since now her bloom is fled ; 

Fair as the forms which, wove in Fancy’s loom, 
Float in bright vision o’er the poet’s head. 


Whene’er with sweet serenity she smil’d, 
Or caught the overt blush of quick surprise, 
How sweetly mutable! how brightly wild! 
The living lustre darted from her eyes. 


Each look, each motion, wak’d a new-born grace 
That o’er her form a transient glory cast; 
Some lovelier wonder soon usurp’d the place, 
Chas’d by a charm still lovelier than the 

last.§ 


In her description alone might then 
all our Synonomy be happily engaged ; 
and truly might we say, that her un- 
rivalled, her consummate beauty, was the 
effect of perfect symmetry, sponta- 
neously producing grace irresistible ; 
although her mien and carriage had 
less of dignity than sweetness in it; 
and the expression of her countenance, 
illuminated by the brightest tints, al- 
though ively mutable,—as Mason 
says, in verses alone worthy of the 
original,—was always the expression 


~ A singular and curious anecdote. 
Though Walpole mentions many a triumph 
effected by the beauty of Lady Coventry 
and her sister, he has recorded none so 
great as this.—Ep. 

§ These verses are from Mason’s Elegy 
onthe death of Lady Coventry. She died 
in 1760, in her 29th year. Anecdotes 
of her in her illness may be seen in Wal- 
pole’s Correspondence, and portraits of 
her at Croome in Worcestershire.—Ep, 
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of pleasure felt, or pleasure given. Her 
dress was seldom chosen with elegance, 
as I remember; and I recollect no 
splendour, except of general beauty, 
about her.” 

Of the words before us. An Italian 
would soon find out that a dirty pos- 
tillion vaunted of his horsemanship ; 
while an honest Hanoverian would see 
nothing in the late pompous accounts of 
Abyssinia given by a modern traveller of 
eminence but that the writer was a 
pr ging fellow,* just as he would sa 
of Sir Sampson Legend in Congreve’s 
Love for Love, who, to fright old 
Foresight, says, “ I know the length of 
the Emperor of China’s foot, have Kissed 
the Great Mogul’s slipper, and rode a 
hunting on an elephant with the Cham 
of Tartary—Why, body o’ me, man! 
I have made a cuckold of a king, and 
the present Majesty of Bantam is the 
issue of these loins!” Such boasts as 
these are, at the best, only contempt- 
ible; but the word ‘ puff” is come into 
discredit for dishonesty of late, since, 
from the newspaper trick of calling 
undeserved attention to violet soap, or 
other equally paltry commodities, we 
have adopted the termn—Puff.” 





“His study, with what authors is it stor’d? 
In backs, not authors, curious is my lord. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round, 
These Aldus printed, those De Sueil has bound. 


For to know the booksellers’ marks 
about fifty years ago was a kind of 
learning in itself, and many contented 
Ganalinn in collecting volumes cu- 
‘ yious only in their exterior from bear- 
ing the exergue or symbolical devices 
by which the exquisite workmanship 
of Morel, or Fabricius, or, above all, the 
celebrated Aldus Manucius, was ac- 
knowledged. Morel gave the mulberry 
tree, being expressive of his name ; as 
Voconeus Vitulus, Mintmaster at Rome, 
marked his arms on the reverse with 
a calf. But I was senseless ong 
never to inquire what relation the 





* It was the fashion of that day to dis- 
believe Bruce, and doubt the veracity of 
his descriptions of Abyssinia; the truth of 
his narrative has, however, been vindi- 
cated, and the value of his work esta- 
blished.— Eb. 


Piozziana. 
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anchor and dolphin has to Aldus Ma- 
nucius, although Count Manucci, who 
perhaps at this day gives the same 
arms, went with me to the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, when I had so 
good an opportunity of informing my- 
self. I did learn the falsehood of what 
Scaliger advances, that Erasmus cor- 
rected the press for him ; the libra- 
rian told me it was a gross mistake. 
De Sueil was a French abbé, who, 
about the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, carried to great perfection the 
art of gold ornamenting, or, as they 
then called it, antiquing of books, to 
which custom Mr. Pope alludes. 

At Salzburg, in Prussia, a bookseller 
was long, and, as far as I could learn, 
is still, distinguished from the vulgar 
and mechanical trades, and is exempted 
(which the modern booksellers would 
probably value more than empty ho- 
nours) from paying dues, taxes, and 
impositions laid on the trading com- 
ee while Francis the First, who 
oved letters, and I believe expired in 
the arms of Guicciardini[!!]t¢ for whose 
works he had a P igious value, 
brought the booksellers under his own 
immediate authority, and granted the 
art statutes himself” 


“Lord Peterborough endured the 
painful operation of Fithotomy without 
shrinking or fainting, having previous] 
stipulated that he should not be bound; 
and, though free, he never impeded the 
surgeons, but turned by their direction 
to receive each pang they were obliged 
to inflict.” 


“ Brood—clutch—flock.—Mr. Addi- 
son, who was more an elegant author 
than good naturalist, teaches in his 
Spectator to say a brood of ducks when 
he expresses his admiration of the pro- 
vidence by which all the works of 
heaven are governed; and he is the 
best language master; though that ver 
** betrays the little skill with whic 

e looked on such matters in a thou- 
sand instances.” 


(To be continued.) 
+ This is a new version of the story of 
Francis the First and Titian, which also 
is without any historical authority.—Ep. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO * * * * * 
Tlopevou kde pykete Gpdprave. 


I. 


Sorrow hath been companion of thy life, 
E’en from the morn thou left thy native vale, 
Left to return not.—Sorrow, and inward strife,— 
Leaning on him who told too well his tale 
Of flattering love-—‘‘ Oh! be thou only mine, 
T know no life but in that heart of thine! 


Il. 


I breathe, I live for thee !”’—The voice was heard, 
Heard thro’ the woodbine casement e’er it clos’d ; 
Alas! no friendly sound the silence stirr’d 


Where they, who bless’d thee in their prayer, repos’d. 


“Oh! haste! for Love,” it cried, “ brooks no delay ; 
These arms await to fold thee,—haste away.” 


Ill. 


Tears speak the rest.—The tears of Love betray'd, 
And guileless innocence, and memory still 
Wak’ning from depths of her mysterious shade 
In that poor heart the images of ill ; 
Regret,—remorse,—and many a wish in vain,x— 
* Qh! could I live my years of youth again !” 


IV. 

A grief there is, the human heart can know, 
Forlorn, and dark, and hopeless as the grave ; 

Ask of the Earth,—“ Oh! give relief from woe 
Too great to bear !”—it has no power to save. 

But there’s a voice for those, who, like to thee, 

Poor and forsaken, cries— Return to me.” 


v. 
Not comfortless, but rear’d with tender hand 
And looks of gentle love, the while, with tears 
Watering the ground beneath, are they who stand 
Submissive, yet in trust, amid their fers, 
Of Him, who well they know the meek of heart 
Has bless’d, and chosen to himself apart. 


reer eer 
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vi. 


Then Time, the friend of all, shall come to thee, 
With sweet oblivion of each sorrow past ; 
Bidding the timid heart again be free, 
By injury and fear long overcast. 
Or if some pensive thoughts at times will stray, 
Like those soft clouds that wander west away, 


vil. 


Then counsel, and restraint, the friends of youth, 
And patience ever working good through ill, 

Be covenants of thy new-born faith and truth, 
And meek submission to the Heavenly will : 

Till, worldly passion spent, and sorrows wild, 

Sweet peace restor’d be thine, and consolation mild. 


Vill. 


A second morning on thy life shall bloom, 
And flowers be round thy path; and thou shalt share, 
Beneath thy native roof, and that dear room 
Shaded with roses, all a mother’s care, 
Watching thy wasted cheek,—and she shall bless 
Her lost one late restor’d, with many a fond caress. 


Ix. 
A sister’s hand thy evening couch shall spread, 
And thou shalt hear the songs of other years 
Sound, like the pensive voices of the dead, 
That faintly speak of long-departed fears ; 
While that sweet orphan-child shall creep to thee, 
“ Feed me, as thou wert wont, with kisses on thy knee.” 


X. 


Come, then, forgetful of each former pain, 

From these dark shades of grief and misery fly ; 
Come, with each fresh-awaken’d hope again, 

As the blue morning brightens in the sky, 
See, thy lov’d vale awaits thee !—Thou shalt rest 
Within a father’s arms,—upon a mother’s breast. 


XI. 
For thee, for thee, their supplicating hands 
They lift aloft, and weary Heaven with prayer, 
And say, “ Beside the eternal portal stands 
A trembling and repentant sinner there.” 
And lo! the gates of mercy open wide 
To all, but unto man’s rebellious pride. 
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XI. 
Then shalt thou live, as by a second birth, 
Again in virgin modesty of thought ; 
In dignity, and conscious of thy worth, 
Retiring, —loveliest once again,—and sought 
*Mid nuptial blisses to that bow’r which Love 
Emblem on Earth has made of purer joys above! 


XIII. 


But see how soft e’en now the reseate cloud 
Of evening smiles upon the dewy vale ; 
Oh! linger not !—for they who love thee, bow’d 
With age, are list’ning for thy footsteps.—“ Hail! 
Hail! to our lov’d, our lost,”—in tears they cry, 
* Come to these trembling arms, and bless us e’er we die.” 





LINES 


TO BE ENGRAVED ON A STONE IN THE CHURCHYARD OF BENHALL. 


S. P. 

Thou shalt not go into thy grave unknown 

If voice of mine be heard; for it shall say, 
Speaking our sorrows from this humble stone, 

How in thy morn of life, when all was gay 
And joyous, and thy bridal robes were new, 

And one sweet infant on thy bosom smil’d ; 
Slowly the wind of Death around thee blew, 

And all our cherished hopes of love, up-pil'd 
For years to come of happiness, were cast 

Down to the ground : so earthly treasures end ; 
But thou art gone where, pain and sorrow past, 

Faith finds, tho’ friendless upon earth, a friend. 


[ Jan. 


J. M. 


Benhall, 
1 December, 1848, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





History of the Reformation in Germany. 
By \eopold Ranke. Second Edition. 
Translated by Sarah Austin. 8vo. 
3 vols. 

IT has surely often occurred to 
readers of Ranke’s History of the 
Popes, that the collections which he 
had made for that purpose, must in- 
clude some valuable materials for a 
history of the Reformation. And this 
idea would naturally be followed by 
an i ae greg lest, if they were not 
employed by himself, their dispersion 
would prove a serious loss. This fear 
is now quieted, as he has himself un- 
dertaken the task ; and thus the reader 
has not only the benefit of his re- 
searches, but also the advantage of his 
opinions, which cannot be unimportant. 
Nor is this an afterthought on his part, 
or even a sudden resolution, but a de- 
liberate purpose; for he says in the 
Preface,— 

**When I wrote the first part of my 
History of the Popes, I designedly treated 
the origin and progress of the Reformation 
with as much brevity as the subject per- 
mitted. I cherished the hope of dedi- 
cating more extensive and profound re- 
search to this most important event of the 
history of my country.’’ (p. xii.) 

In a following paragraph he shows 
in what light he regarded the subject : 


‘¢ This hope was now abundantly satis- 
fied. Of the new matter which I found, 
the greater part related, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the epoch of the Reformation. 
At every step I acquired new information 
as to the circumstances which prepared 
the politico-religious movement of that 
time: the phases of our national life, by 
which it was accelerated ; the origin and 
working of the resistance it encountered.’’ 
(pp. xii. xiii.) 

The materials, of course, are of va- 
rious kinds ; for a person who designs 
to write a politico-religious history re- 
quires two classes of them, as, in fact, 
he has doubled his task. The former 
class of materials was not wanting. 
He wished to trace the rise and deve- 
lopment of the constitution of the em- 
pire through a series (if possible un- 
broken) of the acts of the Diets; and 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXI. 


Fortune, as he observes, was so pro- 
pitious to his wishes, that in 1836 he 
found in the archives of the city of 
Frankfurt a collection of the very kind 
he wished. It consists of ninety-six 
folio volumes, containing the acts of 
the Imperial Diets from 1414 to 1613. 


‘¢ At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, from which time the practice of re- 
ducing public proceedings to writing was 
introduced, it becomes so rich in new and 
important materials, that it lays the strong- 
est hold on the attention. There are not 
only the acts, but reports of the deputies 
from the cities—the Rathsfreunde —which 
generally charm by their frankness and 
simplicity, and often surprise by their sa- 
gacity.”’ p. x.) 


These he inspected down to the year 
1551. But “the labours of the elec- 
toral and princely colleges were not to 
be sought for in the records of a city.” 
Accordingly, in 1837, he obtained per- 
mission to investigate the Prussian 
archives at Berlin, and those of Saxony 
at Dresden, for the affairs of the em- 
pire during the times of Maximilian 
I.and Charles V. These were of great 
value: the former as containing the 
records of an electorate; the Totter 
those of a sovereign principality : and, 
though some of the documents were 
similar to those he had seen at Frank- 
furt, he found many new ones, which 
gave him an insight into parts of 
the subject hitherto obscure. “They 
throw a completely new light on the 
character and conduct of such influ- 
ential princes as Joachim II. of Bran- 
denburg, and still more Maurice of 
Saxony.” (p. xii.) 

On the more religious part of the 

uestion, or the progress of opinion in 
the Evangelical party, i. e. “the party 
which declared the Gospel the sole rule 
of faith,” he wished for more accurate 
information than could be obtained 
from printed sources; nor was he dis- 
appointed. The archives common to 
the whole Ernestine line of Saxony, 
deposited at Weimar, which he visited 
in August 1837, afforded him what he 
desired. 

i 
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“ Nor can any spot be more full of in- 
formation on the marked epochs at which 
this house played so important a part, 
than the vault in which its archives are 
preserved. The walls, and the whole in- 
terior space, are covered with the rolls of 
documents relating to the deeds and events 
of that period. Every note, every draft of 
an answer, is here preserved. The cor- 
respondence between the Elector John 
Frederic and the Landgrave Philip of 
Hessen would alone fill a series of printed 
volumes.’’ (p. xiv.) 


He conceived the project of making 
a more extensive research into the 
archives of Germany; and with that 
view he consulted the communal ar- 
chives of the house of Anhalt at Des- 
sau, “which, at the epoch in question, 
shared the opinions, and followed the 
example, of that of Saxony.” But such 
local researches he was obliged to 
forego, as likely to encumber the ge- 
neral nature of the subject; and besides 
much of this work had been done by 
others, whose labours he enumerates. 


‘Had I gone into further detail, I 
should have run the risk of losing sight 
of the subject as a whole, or, in the ne- 
cessary lapse of time, of breaking the 
unity of the conception which had arisen 
before my mind in the course of my past 
researches.’’ (p. xvii.) 


It should not, however, be omitted, 
that he has made use of a number of 
records, which he had found when in 
the pursuit of another subject, in the 
archives of Vienna, Venice, Rome, and 
especially Florence. The second edi- 
tion, too, from which this translation is 
made, has the advantage of researches 
and publications which were going on 
since the first appeared, and of which 
he has availed Aimself. Nor has he 
neglected to introduce some additional 
matter, which presented itself in Brus- 
sels and in Paris. 

The original work consists of five 
volumes, three of which are now be- 
fore the English public, and the por- 
tion which they include reaches to the 

ear 1530. The translator considers 
it, according to the view expressed to 
herself by the author, as divided into 
three epochs, of which the first is con- 
tained in the first and second volumes, 
and the second in the third. <A few 
notes are added, only when absolutely 
necessary, the plan being that of 
translation rather than annotation. 


To secure the reader against errors 
which may sometimes arise in trans- 
lating, the original is frequently pre- 
served in the author’s notes. The 
translator's general opinion of the 
work is expressed at p. vi., in remark- 
ing “the more decidedly Protestant 
tone which the author has given to 
his ‘ History of the Reformation,’ than 
to his ‘ History of the Popes.” Nor 
do we question the accuracy of this 
remark, for both parties have claimed 
the tendency of Ranke’s former work 
as their own, and we have known it 
recommended by both, under the idea 
that their respective views were pro- 
moted by it. But the question is now 
in a great measure decided at RKome 
itself, for, by a decree of the Congrega- 
tion of the Index, dated September 16, 
1841, Ranke’s History of the Popes is 
condemned along with other works. 
Hence it is obvious that the book has 
not been found so serviceable as was 
at first supposed, nor is it even so 
manageable as a dishonest mode of 
translation has attempted to make it 
on the Continent. The author him- 
self, in a communication addressed to 
Mrs. Austin, complained bitterly and 
j | of the faithlessness of M. Haiber, 
the French translator, and expressed 
his hope that justice would be done in 
the English version. We mention this 
circumstance, partly to bespeak the 
confidence of readers in the transla- 
tion of Ranke’s later work, and partly 
to put them on their guard against 
mistranslations in foreign quarters. 
Hobbes, it will be remembered, in his 
Thucydides, styled such translating 
traducing (connecting the English sense 
of the word with the etymology*), and 
M. Haiber is a traducer of the first 
class. He has been obliged to acknow- 
ledge and correct some of his infideli- 
ties, two of which we shall specify, one 
of them a case of omission, and the 
other of perversion. The following 

assage concerning Paolo Sarpi (part 
li. b. vi. ad finem) is left out by M. 
Haiber : “Justly is Paolo Sarpi’s me- 
mory held in reverence in all Catholic 
states. He was the able and victori- 
ous champion of those principles deter- 
mining the bounds of ecclesiastical 
authority, which are their guides and 
safeguards to this day.” Of course 





* Lat. traducere. 
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the blame of this omission will be 
thrown on the press; but if we could, 
by any stretch of charity, allow it to 
be unintentional, what shall we say to 
the following mistranslation, or rather 
fabrication, the parent of which has 
been compelled to acknowledge it (at 
p. lxxvii), by owning that the words 
in brackets are not the author's. 
“ Luther arriva & sa [fatale] doctrine 
de la reconciliation par le Christ sans 
les euvres, appuyant [sa dangereuse 
erreur] de paroles del’Ecriture Sainte 
{bien mal comprises par lui et trop 
vivement adoptées par ses mauvaises 
passions].”. The bracketed portions 
are the traducer’s own additions. The 
entire passage, including the genuine 
portion, is as follows :—‘ But these 
two remarkable men extricated them- 
selves from this labyrinth by very dif- 
ferent paths. Luther arrived at the 
doctrine of the atonement through 
Christ wholly independent of works : 
this afforded him the key to the Scrip- 
tures, and became the main prop of 
his whole system of faith.” (Transl. 
Austin, 1840, vol. i. p. 187, b. ii, ¢. i.) 
Here Ranke is contrasting the method 
which Luther pursued with the ver 
different one adopted by Loyola. Sue 
mistranslation reminds us of the falsi- 
fications in the French Testament, 
published at Bourdeaux in 1686, in 
which the words “as they ministered 
unto the Lord” (Acts xiii. 2.) are ren- 
dered (or traduced, as Hobbes would 
have said), “comme ils offroyent au 
Seigneur le sacrifice de la messe!!!” 
Nor is this the worst specimen of the 
book that might have been chosen. 
The work now before us, as its title 
indicates, is specially a “ History of 
the Reformation in Germany.” It is 
written with a German mind, and with 
a choice of topics particularly interest- 
ing to Germans; and hence it throws 
so much light upon the transactions of 
the empire, as to form an ecclesiastical 
supplement to the histories of Ger- 
many. It opens with a view of the 
early history of the empire, observing, 
that, “ for purposes of discussion or of 
instruction, it may be possible to sever 
ecclesiastical from political history ; in 
actual life, they are indissolubly con- 
nected, or rather forced into an indi- 
visible whole.” (p. 1.) The first book, 
which follows this introduction, is oc- 
eupied with the attempts to reform the 


constitution of the empire, 1486—1517 ; 
and the early history of Luther and 
of Charles v. is comprised in the 
second, We transcribe an eloquent 
passage from the Introduction, con- 
— conflict between the Em- 
peror Henry IV. and Gregory VII. 


‘* The life of Henry, from this time till 
its close, has something in it which re- 
minds us of the antique tragedy, in which 
the hero sinks, in all the glory of manhood 
and the fulness of his powers, under an 
inevitable doom. For what can be more 
like an overwhelming fate than the power 
of opinion, which extends its invisible 
grasp on every side, takes complete pos- 
session of the minds of men, and suddenly 
appears in the field with a force beyond 
all control? Henry saw the world go 
over, before his eyes, from the empire to 
the papacy. An army, brought together 
by one of the blind popular impulses which 
led to the Crusades, drove out of Rome 
the Pope he had placed on the throne: 
nay, even in his own house he was en- 
countered by hostile opinions. His elder 
son was infected with the zeal of the bigots 
by whom he was incited <o revolt against 
his father ; the younger was swayed by 
the influence of the German aristocracy, 
and, by a union of cunning and violence, 
compelled his own father to retire. The 
aged warrior went broken-heurted to his 
grave,’ (vol. i. pp. 33, 34.) 


Concerning the elective imperial dig- 
nity, Ranke says,— 


“Tt is obvious in what a totally differ- 
ent relation the Germans stood to the 
emperor, who was elevated to this high 
dignity from amidst themselves, and by 
their own choice, from that of even the 
most puissant nobles of other countries to 
their natural hereditary lord and master. 
The imperial dignity, stripped of all direct 
executive power, had indeed no other sig- 
nificancy than that which results from 
opinion. It gave to law and order their 
living. sanction; to justice its highest 
authority ; to the sovereignties of Ger- 
many their position in the world. It had 
properties which, for that period, were in- 
dispensable and sacred. It had a manifest 
analogy with the papacy, and was bound 
to it by the most intimate connexion.’’ 
(pp. 57, 58.) 


Perhaps this analogy really led to 
rivalship, and may help to explain the 
collisions which occasionally ensued. 
On the opposition raised by the seeu- 
lar wee ne in the Council of Pisa, &c. the 
author justly remarks, “it is sufficiently 
clear that this opposition to Rome had 
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no real practical force.” (p.272.) And 
yet the public voice was by no means 
silent, or even low. 


‘¢Hammerlin, whose books were in 
those times extensively circulated and 
eagerly read, exhausted the vocabulary 
for expressions to paint the cheating and 
plunder of which the court of Rome was 
guilty.” (Ibid.) 

The cause of such complaint and 
opposition proving fruitless, was the 
grand mistake of directing them against 
the court instead of the church of Kome. 
The Reformation could not have taken 
root, if it had acquiesced in this specious 
distinction ; and it will generally be 
found that, where its influence has 
abated, the decline has arisen from 
making the distinction, and thus losing 
sight of the true origin of the evils. 
The sophism “ Non causa pro causi” 
has been abundantly employed by ad- 
vocates in these disputes, but it has 
chiefly prevailed from a readiness to 
be deluded by it. 

On the religious conviction which 
prepared the way for Luther's course, 
he says,— 


‘This was exactly the conviction of 
which his mind stood in need... . he 
gradually emerged from the gloomy idea 
of a divine justice only to be propitiated 
by the rigours of penance. He was like 
a man who after long wanderings has at 
length found the right path, and, feeling 
more certain of it at every step, walks 
boldly and hopefully onward.’’ (p. 222.) 


This passage deserves to be quoted, 
even in an imperfect form, to show 
‘that the author has fairly identified 
himself with Luther’s doctrine. Nor 
will Luther’s opposition to indulgences 
appear so factious as some would re- 

ard it, when they learn that in 1513 
Jardinal Ximenes had opposed the 
attempt to introduce the sale of in- 
dulgences into Spain. In 1517 he 
made professions of devotion to the 
Pope; “but he added, as to the tenths, 
it must first be seen how they were 
to be applied.” (p. 332.) And yet, as 
Ranke asks, “Who could be a more 
zealous Catholic than Ximenes ?” 

It is especially important to learn 
Ranke’s views on the breaking up of 
monachism, which accompanied the 
Reformation :— 


*¢On a careful examination I do not 
find, however, that love of the world, or 


any licentious desire to be freed from the 
restraints of the convent, had much effect 
in producing these resolutions; at all 
events, in the most conspicuous cases, 
where motives have been recorded by con- 
temporaries, they were always the result 
of a profound conviction; in some gra- 
dually developed, in others suddenly forced 
on the mind, sometimes by a striking 
passage in the Bible. Many did not leave 
the convent of their own accord, but were 
driven out of it; others, though of a peace- 
ful nature themselves, found their abode 
between the narrow walls ‘embittered by 
the frequent disputes which arose out of 
the state of men’s minds. The mendicant 
friars felt disgust at their own trade; one 
of them, a Franciscan, entered a smithy 
at Niirnberg with his alms-box in his hand, 
and was asked by the master why he did 
not rather earn his bread by the work of 
his hands: the robust monk immediately 
threw off his habit and became a journey- 
man smith, sending back his cowl and box 
to the convent.” (vol. ii. p. 81.) 


This passage is a valuable one ; but 
the disputes which arose within the 
convent, need not to be limited to the 
state of men’s minds at that time. The 
author of “The Natural History of 
Enthusiasm” observes, that the treatise 
“De Imitatione,” abounds “with indica- 
tions of the petty persecutions to which 
a spiritual monk was exposed among 
his brethren.” (p. 252, note, 6th edi- 
tion.) If this was the case in the days 
of Kempis, matters were rather worse 
than better in the next century. 

Of the Elector Frederick, we are 
told that— 


‘¢ Although not remarkable for popular 
and accessible manners, he had a sincere 
affection for the people. He once paid 
back the poll-tax which had been levied 
when the purpose to which it was to be 
applied was abandoned.”’ (id. p. 29.) 


During the absence of the Emperor 
Charles in Flanders in 1521, a circum- 
stance happened which showed that his 
mind had rapidly deteriorated, since 
the safe conduct given to Luther was 
observed (perhaps compulsorily ?) on 
his part. 


‘* Very strange things occurred ; among 
others, the Bishop of Wirzburg had seized 
the person of a certain Raminger, who 
was furnished with a safe conduct from 
the emperor, and kept him prisoner. The 
council of regency very properly took the 
injured man under their protection. Their 
surprise may be conceived when a decla- 
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ration arrived from the emperor, that he 
had given the safe conduct without reflec- 
tion, and that it could not be supposed 
that the Bishop of Wiirzburg had violated 
areal imperial safe conduct.’ (pp. 44, 
45.) 


Charles, then, was not reluctant to 
blush with his predecessor Sigismund. 
And, whatever may be the value of 
his reported conversations at St. Juste, 
there can be no doubt that his episco- 
pal biographer, Sandoval, has truly re- 

resented his mind in relating him to 
nave said that he did wrong in sparing 
Luther on the ground of his own safe 
conduct, “ because he was not bound 
to keep his — to that heretic.” 
(Historia del Emperador Carlos V. p. 
829; M‘Crie’s Spain, p. 248.) 

Of the celebrated artist, Albert 
Durer, Ranke says :— 


‘‘The most perfect perhaps of all his 
works—the Evangelists Mark and John, 
and the Apostles Peter and Paul—were 
produced under the impressions of these 
times. There exist studies for these pic- 
tures with the date 1523: they reflect the 
image suggested by Scripture so ren- 
dered accessible to new views), of the 
wisdom, devotedness, and energy of the 
first witnesses of the Christian church. 
Vigour and grandeur of conception mani- 
fest themselves in every feature.’’ (p. 96.) 


Among the religious changes which 
took place, that of the abrogation of 
the power of the confessional was not 
the least important. “People were 
even dissuaded from too nice a pon- 
dering over particular sins, as tending 
to stimulate the desires anew, or to 
produce despair.” (p. 105.) There is 
a world of psychological knowledge 
in the first of these reasons.* 

The death of Zwingli, armed as he 
was for his own defence, has been se- 
verely commented upon: but audi 
alteram partem. In 1523, “ Cardinal 
Lang had found it necessary to bring 
six troops of veteran soldiers into Salz- 
burg. He himself rode at their head 





* The poet Ovid, who was a good my- 
thologist, indeed theoloyian, if we may use 
the word, say the worship of paganism in 
that light in which reflecting minds now 
see ‘*the odious abuses of the confes- 
sional,’’ as Ranke distinctly terms them : 
Quis locus est templis augustior? hee quoque 

vitet 

In culpam si qua est ingeniosa suam. 

ristium, ii. 287. 


habited in a red slashed surcoat, under 
which glittered a polished cuirass, and 
grasping his marshal’s baton ; and the 
compelled the corporation to sign fresh 
declarations of submission.” (p. 178.) 
In his account of the sack of Rome 
Ranke mentions the superior huma- 
nity of the German soldiers, who we 
may infer were Lutherans, as the 
Spaniards forbade them to mock at 
the priests. An inquiry into the au- 
thorship of the “Sacco di Roma” is 
promised in the future Appendix. (pp. 
448, 449.) He more than once sanltde 
his readers “ how the first dissolution 
of convents originated in the high Ca- 
tholic party,” so that “ Luther said the 
papist Junkers were in this respect 
more Lutheran than the Lutherans 
themselves.” (p. 499.) On the mar- 
riage of ecclesiastics, he remarks that 


‘¢ The body of married clergy became 
a nursery for the learned professions and 
civil offices; the centre of a cultivated 
middle class. It is to the greater care 
which the tranquillity of a country life 
enables parents to bestow on the educa- 
tion of their children, and which the dig- 
nity of their calling in some measure im- 
posed upon the country clergy, that Ger- 
many owes some of its most distinguished 
men.’’ (p. 503.) 


He thus contradicts a common pre- 
judice on the nature of church and 
state :— 


‘*Tt is absurd to say that the church 
was thus become the slave of the state. 
If by the church is understood the in- 
fluence of religious principles, it would be 
more just to say that it only now arose 
into power ; for never were those princi- 
ples more powerful and efficacious than 
in the times which immediately followed 
those of which we are speaking.’’ (p. 
513.) 

We might easily multiply extracts, 
but the work embraces too many topics 
for the limits of ordinar criticism, 
“ copiaque ipse nocet,” as Ovid appli- 
only says. (Fasti, b.v.6.) Sunciline, 
indeed, the author seems too much 
disposed to condense and abridge, as 
in the case of the Diet of Worms ; but 
perhaps he meant his work to be read 
along with other histories, and judi- 
cious readers will do best to use it as 
a commentary rather than a chronicle. 
There is a good remark on the Luthe- 
ran and Zwinglian contests, which we 
wish to quote, as affording materials 
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for further reflection, by tracing those 
contests to their source. “From the 
time of the establishment of the in- 
quisition—of the intolerant domination 
of a dogmatical system—so rigid an 
idea of orthodoxy had obtained in the 
world, that these two sections of the 
great party of reform, regardless of 
their common antagonist, attacked 
each other with furious zeal.” (vol. 
iii. p. 99.) The evil, then, in Ranke’s 
opinion, was derivative. But he con- 
siders that these conflicting movements 
were necessarily coincident; that they 
belonged to and completed each other. 

Though this work is professedly de- 
voted to the German Reformation, the 
Helvetic occupies no little portion of 
its pages. A glance is also taken at 
the Swedish and the Danish. But we 
must now dismiss it to the reader, 
looking forward with eagerness to its 
completion, when a rich Appendix of 
documents and dissertations may be 
expected. It will not only now be 
read with interest, but will have con- 
siderable effect on future works of the 
kind. It occupies a middle place be- 
tween Robertson and D’Aubigné, and 
that a very important one. part- 
ing, however, we must mildly suggest 
to the translator the propriety of ad- 
hering to the profession of impartiality 
in her preface to the first volume, 
her departure from which in the third 
is not very successful. Translators 
should exhibit their author faithfully, 
but avoid meddling with the subject 
beyond his boundaries. 


Lectures onthe Nature and Use of Money. 
By John Gray. 

THIS is the publication, and a pub- 
lication by a novel method, of a po- 
litical theory, that production is natu- 
rally, though it is not now actually, 
the cause of demand; and its author's 
object is so to convince the community 
of the truth of his principle, that pro- 
duction may be made practically, as it 
is naturally, the cause of demand. 

Mr. Gray has distributed twelve 
hundred copies of his work, free of 
charge, among members of Parliament, 
and editors of periodical publications ; 
and offers one hundred guineas, to be 
awarded, on fair terms, to whomsoever 
may refute his propositions; and we 
think his earnestness in what he be- 
lieves would work out very great 


public pood, makes him worthy of a 
fair and deliberate hearing. 

We do not intend to compete for the 
golden prize, because we are convinced 
that much of Mr. Gray’s doctrine is 
true; and, for the sake of our beloved 
fatherland, we wish it might be all true, 
and might bring us the blessings with 
which he thinks it fraught. 

It must be confessed, we think, on 
all sides, that social life is affected by 
some great evils, as well among us as 
in other communities of the world. 
It cannot seem right, and we believe 
that it cannot be of God, that thou- 
sands should be ready to work in the 
production of things for the wellbeing 
of the bodies and the gratification of 
the minds of their fellowmen in the 
community, and yet that the com- 
munity will not receive their labours, 
or, if they need them, have not where- 
with to recompense their producers ; 
and if it be answered that more of the 
goods of life have already been pro- 
duced than are needed, the answer 
would be at once refuted by the gla- 
ring truth, that a large share of the 
community have too few of them. 

Whilst, therefore, as we think, there 
cannot be a man of observation and 
thought who does not perceive that 
there is a social disease among us, and 
who would not wish to find its origin 
and kind ; so, as Mr. Gray believes he 
knows both its cause and nature, and 
has found a remedy for it, we cannot 
catch, otherwise than with joy, the 
sound of his Eureka, and cannot but 
wish him to show us his discovery: and, 
that our readers may understand what 
it is, we will lay before them, in a 
concise, though mostly our own form, 
the substance of his propositions. 

Ist. It should be premised, and we 
believe that it is now commonly re- 
ceived as a commercial truth, that all 
commodities of life are the effect of 
labour, and of labour only; so that a 
commercial commodity and labour are 
convertible terms. The mushroom and 
the nut come not into the hands of the 
consumer without the labour at least 
of the gathering, and even the water 
lapped by Gideon’s three hundred 
hardy warriors quenched not their 
thirst without hs hone of some steps 
and a prostration. Not only are the 
beef and the corn produced to the con- 
sumer by labour, but even the Jand 
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itself, which yielded it, became its 
owner’s through labour ; for, if'a recent 
forefather did not buy it with the 
wages of worldly toil, and if it came 
down as a freehold from Horsa of the 
fifth century to Harry of the nineteenth, 
yet then it was won by the toil of the 
Saxon, and has become of more and 
more worth by the labour since be- 
stowed upon it: and so universally 
true is this proposition, that we do not 
think it was needful for our author to 
make a distinction which he has be- 
tween labour, skill, and capital; for 
the skill with which the compositor 
sets up, with such rapidity, his last 
page of type, is as much the effect of 
abour (past labour) as is the page it- 
self; and capital is nothing else than 
labour realised into a tangible form by 
social exchange. 

2. Labour is a true measure of the 
value, and the only true measure of 
the value, of commodities. This must 
follow from the former proposition ; 
for, if commercial commodities (or 
productions as they are called) are the 
effect of labour, and if labour and pro- 
duction are convertible terms; then, 
since an effect is rightly measured by 
its cause, as it measures its cause, so 
labour must be the measure of the 
value of its effect, productions ; as the 
value of productions measures labour, 
their cause: and nothing else but labour 
can be the true measure of the value 
of productions, unless it varies with 
their variations, as the variations of a 
cause are answered by the variations 
of its effect. — 

3. Production is naturally the cause 
of demand, or, as Mr. Gray words it, 
“In a perfectly free commercial society, 
uninfluenced by any monetary system 
whatever, production would be the 
uniform and never-failing cause of 
demand. In the aggregate it would 
be as easy to sell goods as to buy 
them, and that ad infinitum, and sup- 
ply and demand would be convertible 
terms.” 

We believe this proposition has been 
loudly derided ; but, if it be not true, 
yet we do not think that, when it is 
understood, it is so clearly false that 
derision is the best answer to it. 

By demand or call for commodities, 
we are to understand, not a bare need 
of them without any thing to give for 
them, nor a stealing instead of a buying 


of them from their owner. No good 
housewife would consider that she had 
a good demand for ducklings when 
they were taken only by the pennyless 
fox ; nor would the eastern merchant 
be at all willing to supply wares for 
the dreaded hand of the Badawan 
Arab. 

A demand for commodities is a 
readiness to give for them a com- 
pensation in labour, which, by prop. 2, 
would be some kind of production. 
But, if the inhabitants of some island 
were to meet on a given day at a fair 
among them, and some of them should 
have brought to the fair goods which 
they might have produced beyond the 
call of their own consumption, and 
should wish to obtain for them pro- 
ductions of others’ labour of which 
they might be in want, what demand 
(in a commercial sense) would any man 
have for any production in that fair 
unless he should have some production 
wherewith to make its owner a com- 
pensation for it; or, in other words, 
unless he should have first produced 
something which the owner of the 

roduction that he needed would take 
or it. It is clear that a man who 
should not have a production would 
not take a demand into that fair, and 
that therefore production must pre- 
cede demand, and would produce de- 
mand. 

The difference between commercial 
demand and the exigence of the thief 
or robber, is shewn in Captain Cook’s 
voyages in the South Seas. Some of 
the Indians of New Zealand, he tells 
us, “traded fairly, but the insolence 
of one of them was very remarkable. 
Some linen hanging over the ship’s 
side to dry, this man, without any 
ceremony, untied it, and put it up in 
his bundle. Being immediately called 
to, and required to return it, instead 
of doing so he let his canoe drop 
astern, and laughed at the English. 
A musket, which was fired over his 
head, did not put a stop to his mirth. 
From a second musket, which was 
loaded with small shot, he shrunk a 
little when the shot struck him upon 
his back.” This man’s need of Eng- 
lish goods was exigence, and not com- 
mercial demand. At another place 
we read how production on the side 
of the English preceded their demand 
for the goods of the natives of Huahane. 
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“On one occasion the English were 
obliged to bring out some hatchets, 
which it was at first hoped there would 
be no occasion for in an island that 
had never before been visited by any 
European. These procured three very 
large hogs.” 

ow, if we resume the thought of 
the islanders at traffic in their fair, we 
cannot readily perceive, so long as 
they produce among themselves all the 
necessaries of life, how the production 
of all kinds of commodities in larger 
quantities than their producers may 
need them for immediate consumption 
could bring a miserable want cf such 
commodities upon any of them. What 
is called over-production, *f it were an 
over-production by all of them of all 
their different kinds of commodities, 
could only give all of them enough of 
their own to consume,-and to exchange 
for the kinds that others would readily 
spare. But this, which seems to be 
> natural effect of aggregate over- 
production, is not the effect of what is 
called over-production in England, as 
there are thousands among us who pro- 
duce, or are ready and even earnestly 
wish to produce, commodities of life, 
and are in want of those produced by 
themselves as well as by others; and 
therefore there is room for inquiring 
whether there is, among us, such a 
thing as over-production. 

Mr. Gray believes that if the natural 
principle, that production causes de- 
mand, were not hindered in its opera- 
tion by some evil of man’s creation, 
there could be no such thing as over- 
production ; and that the activity of 
the hands of man in the production of 
what man needs for his earthly well- 
being, would work only his well-being, 
and not his misery. 

4. Gold, which by law is made a 
measure of the value of commodities, 
is not naturally so, and cannot be made 
really so. 

No quantity can be a true measure 
of a variable quantity, unless its varia- 
tions be in the same proportion as 
those of the variable of which it is to 
be the measure; and so, while labour 
is a true measure of the value of its 
productions, as all causes and effects 
are true measures of each other, gold 
cannot be a true measure of the value 
of productions, because the quantity 
of gold does not increase or decrease 





after the proportion of the increase or 
decrease of labour’s productions ; and 
nothing under the name of money can 
be a true measure of the value of such 
productions so long as it does not vary 
with them in quantity. 

Mr. Gray considers the legal making 
of gold, what it cannot be made in 
reality, a measure of the value of la- 
bour’s productions, and its lagging 
deficiency in comparison with the in- 
creasing wealth it has to represent, 
through which the increase of the 
variable is restrained by the all but 
fixedness of the measure by which it is 
spanned, is the great commercial evil 
which has made production the effect 
of demand where i* shonid e its cause, 
and has made universal production an 
evil where it ought to be a universal 
blessing. 

It might be thought that if, in any 
community of healthy men, any of 
them should wilfully work only at the 
making of such things as wooden legs 
and crutches, there would be an over- 

roduction of them, and a loss of la- 
te to their makers; and that over- 
production of such a kind is the evil 
which afflicts the productive classes in 
England ; but Mr. Gray believes that, 
if production were free of the restraint 
of our false measure of value, dispro- 
portionate production would be na- 
turally corrected by the deficiency of 
the answer of other productions to it : 
and we must confess, for ourselves, that 
we cannot understand how there could 
be an over-production even of wooden 
legs and crutches, or of any other ar- 
ticles, so long as there should be men 
in want of them; and therefore we 
cannot see of which of the more ne- 
cessary commodities of life there can 
be an over-production in England, 
since there are so many thousands of 
the poor who are more or less in want 
of all of them, and would gladly give 
what is the true measure of their 
value, labour, or other productions of 
their own labour, for them. Neither 
can what is called over-production, in 
England, be a disproportionate pro- 
duction of some particular commodity, 
since men in all crafts and trades and 
professions find it equally hard to win 
the productions which they need for 
those they have to give for them. 

Mr. Gray’s remedy for the evils 
which he believes to arise from our 
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false and deficient measure of value, 
gold, is the creation of a money which 
shall increase and decrease with la- 
bour’s productions, and no faster ; and 
he believes that such a money might 
be found in the notes of a national 
standard bank, from which, under par- 
_ ticular regulations, for which we must 
refer our readers to his book, pro- 
ducers may draw standard money 
equal to the value of the productions 
they may have ready for consumption, 
so that the money in circulation would 
be always the representative of real 
wealth. 

Upon this part of Mr. Gray’s plans 
we do not feel ourselves called upon 
to give a strong opinion. ‘We cannot 
foresee how it would work, and Mr. 
Gray himself allows that it is not pro- 
posed in a perfection beyond all cor- 
rection. We seem to see something 
not fully trustworthy in some parts of 
it; but, as we are willing to hope that, 
if it may not be the very good that is 
to be sought, it might become such, or 
lead to it, we leave it for the delibera- 
tion of Mr. Gray’s readers in his own 
form, and supported by his own argu- 
ments. 


The Romaunt Version of the Gospel 
according to St. John. By William 
Stephen Gilly, D.D. 

TIS is a specimen of what scems 
to be the earliest translation of the 
whole of the New Testament into the 
vernacular tongue of either of the 
disjecta membra of the broken empire 
of Rome; and it is a witness that the 
word of God was not bound in the 
Greek and Latin of the learned, even 
in the dark ages; but that the spirit 
was speaking to the poor in the lan- 
guage in which they were born, when 
the Gospel’s voice in the old tongues 
of Greece and Rome was no longer 
understood by them. And inasmuch 
as we know from the mutilations of 
Holy Writ by the old heresiarchs, as 
well as from the strained translations 
of later sectaries, that the propagators 
of all doctrines are fain to make the 
word of God deliver them; so the 
translations of the Bible by those who 
were once branded as heretics for their 
labours after the reformation of the 
church, give us an insight into their 
understanding of the sense of the book 
of life, and make us better judges of 

Gent. Mac. Von. XXXI, 


the justice of the charge under which 
they lay. After some observations on 
the partial translations of the Bible of 
the middle ages,—such as the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels and Psalter, and some 
versions of portions of Holy Writ in 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish, 
Dr. Gilly adduces several reasons for 
believing that the twelfth century was 
a time in which it is likely that a 
Romaunt version of the Gospel would 
be made, and shows that such a one 
was then known, as the Council of 
Toulouse (1229) forbad the reading 
of it, and it is afterwards spoken of as 
being in the hands of Christians in dif- 
ferent parts of the continent. 

There are several MSS. of the New 
Testament in Romaunt,—as those of 
Dublia, Grenoble, Zurich, lyons, and 
Paris,—of which Dr. Gilly gives de- 
scriptions, and illuminated fac-simile 
specimens, though he publishes the 
texts only of the Dublin and Paris 
MSS. He adduces testimonies on which 
he thinks the Romaunt translation may 
be received as the work of Waldo; 
but we feel rather confident that the 
Paris MS. is the work—whether a 
translation or transcription we do not 
know—of one born much nearer Spain 
than the speaker of the language of 
the Dublin MS. 

Dr. Gilly’s publication is a welcome 
addition to the library of the philolo- 
gist, who will like to compare the 
Romaunt with the Latin, of which it is 
a broken form; and with French and 
Spanish, into which it is worn down in 
our days. We do not receive the hy- 
pothesis of those who make the Ro- 
maunt to be the form into which Latin 
was broken by the Teutonic tribes who 
overcame the lands of Latin speech. 
We believe that some forms of Ro- 
maunt were the tongues of the Latin- 
receiving Celte and Celtiberians, if 
not of the Vascones, long before the 
times of Alaric or Pharamond. It is 
well known that when the Francs first 
occupied Gaul they had a Teutonic 
language, in which they afterwards left 
writings, and that they found among 
the Gauls an old French (Romanic 
which they wrote on other occasions ; 
and as both these tongues were con- 
temporary, we do not understand how 
the Romanic could be the tongue of 
the Francs, or what language other 
than the Romanic ~ Neustrians could 
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have spoken before the Francs went 
over the Rhine. 


Continental Travel ; with an Appendix 
on the Influence of Climate. By 
Edwin Lee, Esq. 

THIS is perhaps as useful a book 
as has been published on the subject 
of the influence of change of climate 
and travelling on disordered health, 
and on the relative advantages of par- 
ticular places and countries. The 
author says, “it may be regarded as 
an improved edition of one which ap- 
peared some years ago called ‘Memo- 
randa on France, Italy, and Germany.’” 
We no not mean that it has no other 
merits, or treats on no other subject, 
for it may be considered as a useful 
guide to the general traveller; but 
undoubtedly the staple of the work 
consists in its medical precepts, which 
appear to us to be the careful result 
of much scientific observation. Wit- 
ness those on the climate of Nice, p. 
80-82, of Rome, p. 132, 141, &c. from 
which we transcribe a portion of what 
is said of the atmospheric disease which 
broods like a destroying angel over 
that fated city. 


‘Dr. J. Johnson observes, ‘It rises 
from the soil with the watery exhalations 
of the day, and falls with the dews of the 
night. It appears to be in mechanical 
mixture with the air, not in chemical solu- 
tion. Being heavier than the atmosphere 
it gravitates to the surface in still weather, 
and when carried along with the winds it 
does not appear to rise very high or extend 
very far, except in such a state of dilution 
as to be nearly harmless. (There are, 
however, exceptions to this.) Thus a 
current of air coming from a malaria 
ground is strained, as it were, passing 
through a wood or grove of trees. A 
portion of elevated ground, or a high wall, 
will often arrest its progress. Hence the 
suburbs of Rome are more exposed to 
malaria than the city, and the open streets 
and squares more than the narrow lanes 
in the centre of the metropolis. Thelow, 
crowded, and abominably filthy quarter of 
the Jews, on the banks of the Tiber, may 
probably owe its acknowledged freedom 
from the fatal malaria to its sheltered site 
and dense population.’ ‘ High situations,’ 
says Mrs. Carleton, ‘ are in general more 
secure than lower ones, but height is un- 
available if the hill be not sufficiently 
inhabited. The height of a house is better 
security than the height of a Ai//, because 
the upper story removes us from the earth, 
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which is the receptacle of the noxious 
principle. Accordingly the second and 
third floors are as dear as the first, and 
much dearer than the ground floor. The 
Palazzo Poli and the vicinity of the Fon- 
tana di Trevi are healthy, and so are all 
the streets leading from the Rock towards 
the Piazza di Spagna; but all the houses 
against the Trinita de Monti should be 
looked on with a suspicious eye. The 
Pincian Hill and the Piazza Barberini are 
still more salubrious than the Piazza di 
Spagna, and not so dear. The Trinita 
di Monti is one of the most delightful 
habitations in Rome. From there the 
situation is healthy all the way to the 
Quattro Fontane,’ ’’ &c. 


It appears that more rain falls at 
Rome than in London, the mean 
quantity being 31 inches in the former 
and 24 in the latter. The number of 
days in which rain falls in London is 
178, at Rome only 117. The sudden 
transitions, however, of temperature 
at Rome are remarkable and even 
dangerous, for instance, of two ther- 
mometers placed in a window at the 
same time, the one on the sunny side 
exhibited 91 degrees, while the mer- 
cury of that in the shade stood onl 
at 45! As regards “ Naples,” whic 
we in the “land of mist and snow” 
are apt to consider the paradise of the 
earth, Mrs. Carleton says,— 

“*¢ As a residence, Naples_ has defects 
that can hardly be compensated by its 
surrounding beauties. The climate is 
changeable, the rain abundant, the water 
bad, the gnats innumerable, the noise in- 
cessant, the walks limited, the language 
detestable, in all which respects, except 
rain, it is the opposite of Rome ; in cheap- 
ness and nastiness it is inferior, and only 
equal in roguery.’ ”’ 

A very curious account is given at 
p- 174 of a disease in existence in 
Lombardy called the pellagra, a disease 
characterised by general derangement 
of the nervous and digestive apparatus, 
with hypochondriasis, and frequently 
a ee pens to suicide, or to destroy 
others, especially children. The disease 
was unknown before 1778. Its causes 
are enveloped in considerable ob- 
scurity; it is confined to the poorer 
classes, who are badly clothed and fed, 
and is by some attributed to the use 
of badly baked bread, or bread made 
of damaged corn, and by some to 
localities ; it is accompanied with in- 
flammation and eruptions of the skin. 
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Our last extract must be on another 
interesting and curious disease,—the 
evil genius of the land of mountains, 
we believe, in almost every country. 


‘* Goitre,”’ says our author, ‘‘ which is, 
in fact, but a modification of cretinism, is 
generally found to prevail where there 
exists a marshy soil combined with im- 
perfect ventilation, or stillness of the at- 
mosphere, as in some of the valleys of the 
Pyrenees and the Alps. Toderé con- 
sidered it to depend on the prolonged in- 
fluence of a thick and stagnant air, charged 
with miasmata and fogs. M. de Saussiere 
remarks that goftre is not met with above 
a certain altitude, as one thousand or one 
thousand four hundred metres; he also 
ascribes it to the influence of the heated, 
stagnant, and corrupted air which is 
breathed in the deep valleys, as in those 
parts of the valleys which have a purer 
ventilation, and where they open out into 
plains, the complaint is less common. 
That the principal cause of the disease, 
when it prevails endemically, is referable 
to the quality of the air inspired, the 
anatomy would lead us to believe, and the 
opinion is corroborated by the observa- 
tions of many of the professional men in 
those districts where it prevails. As a 
proof of the influence of humidity in pro- 
moting its formation, i¢ may be mentioned 
that in dry and cold weather it is not 
unusual to see the gottres diminish in size. 
It has by some been attributed to the 
drinking of snow-water; but the in- 
habitants of many valleys in elevated 
situations, and also in some parts of 
Russia, drink nothing but snow-water 
during a great part of the year, and yet 
they are not liable to goitre; but in the 
Haut Valais, where the combined causes 
of marshy exhalations and imperfect venti- 
lation prevail in the highest degree, the 
most aggravated forms of the disease, ere- 
tinism, is met with. In other localities, 
where the operation of these causes is not 
so constant, cretinism is more rare, and 
the milder form of goitre principally ob- 
tains. This is well exemplified in the 
valley of the Rhone, which widens below 
Riddes, where the mountains likewise are 
less high, and cretinism is less frequently 
met with, though persons with goitre are 
stillseen. Below Martigny, however, where 
the valley is wide, the mountains low, and 
the earth more cultivated, even goftre be- 
comes comparatively rare, and in propor- 
tion as you approach the lake of Geneva the 
inhabitants have a more healthy and cheer- 
ful appearance. Even in the Haut Valais, 
however, cretins are at the present day 
less frequently seen than formerly ; which 
I suspect depends on their being kept 


more out of sight than upon any material 
diminution of their number.”’ 


We think that the specimens we 
have given of the author’s acquaintance 
with his subject, and his variety of 
obseryation, will lead many to read, 
and some to take the volume with 
them on their travels, as a companion 
on whose fidelity and usefulness they 
may with security depend. 


Poems and Songs. By E. H. B. 

WERE we only to please ourselves, 
we should simply select from this little 
volume the poems that pleased us most, 
and assign the reason for our prefer- 
ence: but we think the poetry might 
be improved by a little attention be- 
stowed on it by the author ; and, as we 
think it worthy of the “lime labour” 
which Horace, the prince of poetical 
critics, considers necessary, we shall 
second his advice, and say, there is 
good taste, and poetic feeling, and 
knowledge of the poetic art, shown 
throughout these pages. ‘The subjects 
are pleasing, and the reflections intro- 
duced naturally, and with ease and 
propriety. “Do what you can there- 
fore,” we say, “toheighten and improve 
the beauties, and correct the improprie- 
ties and faults which have escaped at- 
tention in the heat of composition, and 
by this exercise of the taste and judg- 
ment you will find yourself invigorated 
for a fresh and still nobler flight over 
the regions of Parnassus, and you will 
have more confidence in your future 
productions. We shall select one or 
two only, as poems which we much 
like. We shall point out one or two 
trifling errors, and leave the rest in 
your own hands, with our best wishes 
for your future progress in the ho- 
nourable but difficult path you have 
chosen.” 


HIS NAME. 


(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 
A lily’s odour, holy angel’s light, 
The tints of twilight bidding day farewell, 
The plaint of friends, the bosom’s heaving 
swell, 
The parting hour’s mysterious sounding knell, 
And the soft echo of a lover’s kiss ; 
The crested arch, whose rays are seen on high, 
Which Pheebus’ shrine a trophy still retains ; 
The love which pours its soothing o’er our 
pains ; 
The holy vow the vestal heart proclaims, 
Or the first breathings of an infant’s dream ; 
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The song of distant choir , the sigh which gave 
Hyperion’s daughter to embrace her child; 
The murmur of a trembling woodnote wild ; 
All that by which swift thought may be be- 
guil’d,— 
These, oh my lyre! must fail before His Name. 
Breathe it, oh breathe it softly! like a sound 
Borne on a cloud of incense in its flight ; 
Oh! be it, like the temple’s mystic light, 
Enshrin’d, a sacred word! where all of bright 
And pure—the lov’d—eternally do dwell. 


Yet oh, my friends, no more my muse may dare 
To syllable with meaner sounds that name, 
Till my wrapt soul take wing on winds of flame, 
To wander mid Elysium’s blissful plain, 
Where treasures fail not, and where all is love. 


There shall mine early chaunt, like incense, rise 
Harmonious, faithful, as a holy prayer, 

Or cloister’d vesper song—an angel’s care 
Above, intense, invisible—the air 

Trembling with mystic melody above. 


ASPASIA TO PERICLES. 
I still would pen some hurried lines, 
To ask thy weal, my friend, of thee, 
Altho’ thy memory’s faintest chords 
May wake no thought which tells of me. 


Forbid that I should e’er perplex 

One moment of thy bright career ; 
Yet pardon woman’s weaker sex, 

And wipe from woman’s eye the tear. 


I dream’d I saw thee wan and pale; 
Ah! ’tis a dream I would forget ! 
Yet still its hauntings made me quail, 
My heart’s pulse failsy my eyes are wet. 


Ah! say, does pain or sorrow dwell 
Around thy couch, thy peaceful hearth ; 

Has dire disease, or phantom spell, 
Scatter’d its mildew o’er thy path? 


Yet should it be too much to ask 

One line my fainting heart to cheer, 
Forget the all-unwelcome task, 

And be remembrance buried here. 


The word “pen” is perhaps not a 
very happy expression for a lady who 
is supposed, if she wrote at all, to have 
written with an iron stylus on a waxen 
tablet; and in the third stanza we 
think “wan and pale” are words of 
too much the same meaning to be 
placed so closely together : indeed, the 
whole of that stanza will want some 
little revision in the next edition. Our 
last extract is from a little poem which 
needs no correction. 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND 


(Accompanied by a Brooch containing Hair 
arranged as a Lute). 
Go, little lute, with tresses bound, 
Affection’s messenger thou art; 
Mute, mute to all besides thy sound, 
Thine is the language of the heart. 


Though time flies fast, and dull decay 

Broods o’er all sublunary things ; 
Though sorrow darkens ajl our day, 

There's healing on sweet Friendship’s wings. 
Then scorn not to accept, my friend, 

An offering from a heart sincere ; 

Though small and worthless whit I send, 

Tis hallow’d by Affection’s tear. 

This is pleasing in thought, and 
correct and elegant in expression. In 
looking over the others, we should say 
of them, as we should of many a vo- 
lume to which no vulgar name Is 
affixed, that it would be better wy a 
careful revision: nor ought the author 
to think this task otherwise than ho- 
nourable, which the greatest poets of 
ancient and modern times, from Homer 
to Virgil, from Shakspeare to Tenny- 
son, have undertaken with pleasure 
and advantage. We know no _ task 
more useful and more improving. Then, 
the author will find some lines in Pom- 
peii which are not correct in metre, as : 
Rich with the Tyrian dye, and Glaucus, 
Wreath’d with the flowers which Phoebus lov’d. 
Slight errors, but which should be set 
right. Secondly, all the defective 
rhymes, as crimes and shrines, should 
be removed, for in such correctness is 
the first element of poetical diction. 
In the pretty little poem of the “ Snow- 
drop” there is an omission of “ Thou” 
in the last stanza, to make it gram- 
matical. In the song at p. 50, unless 
it is meant to be sung by a Persian 
lady, the Bulbul should not be intro- 
duced. But we shall not intrude any 
more of our critical gall upon these 
pure white pages, which have on the 
whole given us much pleasure and 
some improvement. 


Ruins of Many Lands. By Nicholas 
Michell. Part II.—- The Classic 
ira. 

WE have not seen the first part of 
this poem, which we the more regret 
as the present contains proofs both of 
classical learning and poetical genius. 
The subject is full of interest, and the 
treatment of it spirited and imbued 
with classical feeling. Take, for ex- 
ample, the poet’s apostrophe when he 
first treads on Grecian shores. 


Away those visions ! rock and billow pass’d, 

Tl’ immortal shores of Greece we tread at last. 

There are whose earth-born thoughts can ne’er 
aspire, 

Who feel not taste’s pure glow, or fancy’s fire ; 
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Who view with unmov’d heart, and frigid gaze, 

The pleading works of bright, departed days ; 

Who grasp at petty pelf, or present pow’r, 

And ask no joy beyond the passing hour. 

Oh, let not such approach this land of fame ! 

For them no magic breathes in Greece’s name ; 

For them her ruins seem but silent stone, 

Her cities wastes, her mountains stern and 
lone ; 

For them no classic forms would haunt the vale, 

People the woods, or cluster in the gale. 

They who would feel, admire, must crush tle 
birth {earth, 

Of grovelling thoughts that weigh the soul to 

Break the strong chain the “‘ new’ bath round 
thee cast, 

And, warm’d by beauty, woo the deathles s past 


Let us take a second specimen, and 
let the subjects be the earliest ever 
sung. 


Here, as we learn of fam'd Sigeum’s steep, 
Scan all the shore to Hellé’s dashing deep ; 
Then eastward glance, till gray hills bound the 
view, {blue,— 
Crown’d with night’s stars, and lost in ambient 
What see we left of man’s far-spreading reign? 
Nought, nought but death,—Ais trophies still 
remain. 
Beneath our feet lies great Achilles’ dust,— 
But where the marble? where the urn and bust? 
On Rhetia’s brow sleeps Ajax, he who pour’d 
His grief in rage, and perish’d on his sword. 
The mighty Hector, with his ‘‘ beamy ”’ spear, 
*Neath yon small knoll hath clos’d his fierce 
career ; 
Add other mounds,that mark the winding coasts 
Hold dust of heroes, Valour’s pride and boast. 
Gods of an hour, that once fill’d earth with 
dread, 
How feeble grown ! how lowly lies the head ! 
The timid hare hath climb’d the hillock’s brow ; 
E’en the poor glowworm doth not fear them 
now! (might? 
What is man’s prowess, then, his pride, his 
A fragile reed,—the meteor of a night. 
Amid the wrecks that strew Time’s starless 
shore, 
The conqueror sinks, and power avails no more, 


We must pass over some interval of 
time and space, and make our last ex- 
tract from the country of another and 
later poet. 


Cross Adria’s gulf, and land where softly glide 

A stream’s crisp waves to join blue ocean’s 
tide. 

Still westward hold thy way, till Alps look down 

On old Verona’s wall’d and classic town. 

Fair is the prospect,-—palace, town, and spire, 

And blossom’d grove, the eye might well ad- 
mire ; [less snow, 

Heaven-piercing mountains capp’d with end- 

Where winter reigns, and frowns on earth 
below ; 

Old castles crowning many a craggy steep, 

From which, in silver, sounding torrents leap, 


Southward, the plain where summer builds her 
bowers, 
And floats on downy gales the scent of flowers ; 
Where orange-blossoms glad the honied bee, 
And vines in festoons wave from tree to tree ; 
While, like a streak of sky from heaven let fall, 
The deep blue river, glitt’ring, wends through 
all; 
The woods that whisper to the zephyr's kiss, 
Where nymphs might taste again Arcadian 
bliss ; [view, 
The sunbright hills that bound the distant 
And melt like mists in skies of tenderest blue, 
All charm the ravish’d sense ; and dull is he 
Who cold, unmoved, such glorious scenes can 
see. 
Here did the famed Catullus rove and dream, 
And God-like Pliny drink of wisdom’s stream. 
Wrong'd by his friends, and exiled by his foes, 
Amid these vales did Dante breathe his woes, 
Raise demons up, call seraphs from the sky, 
And frame the dazzling verse that ne’er will die. 
Here, too, hath Fiction weav’d her loveliest 
spell,— 
Visions of beauty float o’er crag and dell. 
But chief we seem to hear, at evening-hour, 
The sigh of Juliet in her star-lit bower, 
Follow her form, slow gliding through the 
gloom, 
And drop a tear above her moulder'd tomb, &c. 


The notes to this poem are full of 
learning, and scarcely less interesting 
than the text; and we are sorry that 
only one portion of the work has 
reached us. We do not say that there 
are not lines that ought to be remo- 
delled, and some expressions that might 
be improved; but the author’s own 
taste will be his best and safest guide, 
and worth a thousand of our criticisms. 


The Philosophy of Animated Nature. 
By G. C. Holland, M.D. 

THIS treatise, on “The Laws and 
Action of the Nervous System,” is at 
once most important in its subject, 
and is conducted, as it appears to us, 
throughout the argument, with a phi- 
losophical precision and scientific know- 
ledge. It is certainly too professional 
to be discussed in our pages at any 
length, though the saniielt reader may 
find in it much that will come within 
the compass of his information, and 
may leave the abstruser portions, 
without impairing the benefit he will 
receive from the entire development 
of the subject, and the connexion of 
the different series of proofs and con- 
clusions. We should point out for 
their perusal, that chapter on “ The 
Relation of the Senses to the Mental 
Powers generally,” in which the ob- 
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servations on Bishop Berkeley’s theory 
of vision will reward the attention 
ae to that interesting subject, which 

as ae through so many hands, 
and been the point of so much subtle 
and refined discussion. We should 
next refer to that part in which the 
author shews how the “ existence of a 
nervous principle is proved by mes- 
merism” ( 153), and the whole of that 
chapter. Let us make a short quota- 
tion on this head. 


‘* Tf the present work possess any merit 
or originality, it is owing to the phe- 
nomena which mesmerism disclosed—the 
wondrous insight which it gave us to the 
action of the nervous system. There is no 
field of inquiry equal in interest or im- 
portance to this. There is no study that 
is nobler than the study of man himself. 
The progress of one branch of science is 
necessarily bound up with the improve- 
ment of every other. Truths have not an 
insolated but a related existence. The 
light which they possess is widely dif- 
fusive, and they mutually cooperate in the 
extension of their boundaries, by which 
the truth of to-day, in the comprehensive 
application of its principles, is only the 
the infant of the giant foreshadowed in a 
coming age. Mesmerism and phreno- 
logical researches furnish a beautiful illus- 
tration of the justness of these remarks. 
The one renders impregnable the position 
of the other. The discoveries of the im- 
mortal Gall might possibly have been 
elicited by mesmerism ; but how stunted 
and distorted would have been their pro- 
portions, had we not been enlightened by 
his labours! He prepared the way for the 
ready acceptance of the collateral evidence 
of another science. He had cleared the 
path before him of the accumulated errors 
and prejudices of centuries. It is scarcely 
possible to speak in sober terms of the 
value of truths with which he enriched 
the world,’”’ &c. 


From the ninth chapter to the con- 
clusion of the work, the chief subjects 
of which are the relative influences of 
the mind and the body on each other, 
there is nothing but what may be read 
and understood by those who bring to 
it the attention it deserves, and they 
will be well rewarded by the explana- 
tion of very singular phenomena, and 
the refutation of many accepted truths ; 
among the latter, we should mark par- 
ticularly what the author says in re- 
futation of Lord Brougham’s asser- 
tions on the changes of the body in its 
progress to old age, in his Discourse 
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on Natural Theology: to our appre- 
hension, the noble and learned Lord 
has completely fallen before his more 
scientific and philosophical antagonist. 


A Catalogue of Engraved Warwick- 
shire Portraits of Nobility, Gentry, 
Clergymen, and others, born, resident 
in, or connected with the County of 
Warwick, alphabetically arranged, with 
the Names of the Painters and En- 
gravers, and the size of each Plate: 
to which are added numerous Biogra- 
phical Notices. By John Merridew, 
Coventry. Ato. 

THIS is a very useful and even 
entertaining compilation, and will be 
appreciated by all who are acquainted 
with the merits of the portrait-cata- 
logues of Granger, Noble, and Bromley. 
Though the editor does not aspire to 
sketch such graphic characters as form 
the chief praise of “'The Biographical 
History of England,” yet he has en- 
livened his catalogue with many anec- 
dotes which will attract the attention 
of those who consult his pages ; and he 
has assembled a store of valuable facts 
and dates, which not only serve as 
landmarks to those who collect for 
their private gratification and amuse- 
ment, but are also the starting-posts 
for future historical research. 

There are, probably, few provinces 
of England that cannot boast of their 
local collectors, though too many of 
them are content to labour in secret, 
and to allow their collections, per- 
haps, to be finally dispersed by the 
auctioneer without having answered 
any purpose more useful than that of 
temporary gratification. The count 
of Norfolk offers an exception, in whic 
Mr. Dawson Turner has printed a list 
of Norfolk views as well as portraits,* 
and has also promoted a subscription 
for a series of etchings from portraits 
previously unengraved. At the end 
of the History of Surrey, by Manning 
and Bray, will be found a similar 
catalogue, which might now, of course, 
be considerably enlarged. 

The county of Warwick has, during 
the present century, been the field of 
several distinguished collectors, who 
have not only been industrious but 
useful in their generation. Foremost 
must be named our old correspondent 


* Published in 1842, 
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Mr. William Hamper, of Birmingham, 
the editor of the Correspondence of 
Sir William Dugdale ; then his coad- 
jutor Mr. Thomas Sharp, of Coventry ; 
and the late Mr. Staunton, of Long- 
bridge House, near Warwick. Their 
respective labours have been very re- 
cently noticed in the memoir of the 
last-named gentleman, published in our 
December Magazine, p. 659. The 
only survivor of any celebrity is Sir 
George Chetwynd, of Grendon Hall, 
Bart. of whom we find the following 
notice at p. 10 of the present volume :— 


‘¢ Sir George Chetwynd is well known 
as a collector of coins, pictures, books, 
prints, and medals, and possesses some 
choice and rare specimens of the English 
series. 

‘* His collection of provincial coins and 
tokens of the last and present centuries 
is the most extensive and perfect ever 
formed. A catalogue (by the late Thomas 
Sharp, esq.) was privately printed in the 
year 1834, which supersedes every work 
previously published on the subject. 

“Portrait engraved] from a bust, being 
the obverse of a very rare medal by Ben- 
jamin Wyon. 12mo. 1834. Radelyffe.’’ 


Of the late Mr. Staunton, to whom 
the volume is dedicated, and whose 
collection of Warwickshire portraits is 
pronounced in the preface to be “ cer- 
tainly unrivalled,” we learn that there 
is a private plate taken in 1841 from a 
profile drawn by H. Corbould. 

The native of Warwickshire who 
has furnished most employment to the 
engravers is, as might be anticipated, 
“the sweet swan of Avon.” The com- 
piler of this catalogue has taken great 

ains to describe the best prints of 

hakspere, and has enumerated more 
than a hundred and fifty, classed either 
as copies from 

The old engravings, 

The Felton picture, 

The Harley picture, 

The Chandos picture, 

Vertue’s engraving,* 

* This also was from the Chandos 
picture. It was “ Done from the original 
now in the possession of Robert Keck, of 
the Inner Temple, esq. 1719.” From 
Mr. Keck this picture passed to John 
Nicoll, esq. of Southgate, whose only 
daughter was married to John Marquess 
of Carnarvon, uncle to the last Duke of 
Chandos. It was recently sold at Stowe 
to the Earl of Ellesmere. An engraving, 
more carefully copied than any of its pre- 
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The Duke of Somerset’s picture, or 

Various pictures (chiefly apocry- 
phal ;) ; 

The monument at Stratford, 

The monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and 

The alto-relievo in Pall Mall. 

Some other great men are included 
whose connection with the county of 
Warwick is not so generally known. 
Among these are Addison, who was 
lord of the manor of Bilton, and re- 
sided there with his wife the Countess 
dowager of Warwick; Richard Baxter, 
for some time a minister at Coventry; 
Chief Justice Coke, who was Recorder 
of that city; Robert Earl of Essex, 
another Recorder ; Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere, as lord of Maxstoke Castle; 
John Duke of Northumberland, as 
lord of the manor of Birmingham ; 
George Earl of Totnes, who married 
at Stratford on Avon in 1580 the 
heiress of Clopton in that parish ; Sir 
Christopher Wren, who lived at Wrox- 
hall Abbey, &c. &c. 

One of the great persons thus in- 
troduced is less correctly noticed than 
the rest : 


‘¢ BEAUCHAMP, Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, sole daughter and heir of first 
Duke of Somerset, mother of Henry VII. 
was lady of the manor of Rugby. 

“N. B. Beauchamps Court (in the parish 
of Alcester), was formerly the residence of 
the Beauchamp and Greville families: it 
is now demolished. The Earl of Warwick 
takes the title of Baron from this ancient 
court. 

———- 4to. Faber.” 


Beauchamp is here a slip for Beau- 
fort; but the countess should be placed 
alphabetically under her title of Rich- 
mond. Her mother was a Beauchamp, 
but heiress of the Beauchamps of 
Bletsoe in Bedfordshire, not of those 
of Warwick. The barony mentioned 
is Brooke of Beauchamps Court, created 
in 1620. But if the Countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby claims a place in the 
book as lady of the manor of Rugby 
there are much better portraits of her 
than that by Faber, viz. one which is 
the frontispiece to Whitaker’s History 
of Richmondshire, and another in 
Lodge’s Illustrious Portraits. 

Of Dr. Parr, the renowned peda- 
gogue of Hatton, Mr. Merridew enu- 





decessors, is now in preparation for the 
Shakespeare Society. 
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merates no fewer than twenty-seven 
engravings, and to these may still be 
added one more, with an impression 
of which a friend has recently obliged 
us. It may be thus described,— 

The doctor smoking his pipe, an etching 
‘‘from a pen-and-ink sketch by his es- 
teemed friend, Rev. H. H. Arnold.” 


One of the rarest portraits of the 
collection, though one of the humblest 
in point of art, is that of Sir Thomas 
Leigh, an ancestor of the Lords Leigh 
of Stoneleigh, which is thus described: 


‘¢There are two engraved portraits of 
Sir Thomas Leigh. The first is a unique 
print, an octavo woodcut, the first of a 
series of all the Lord Mayors of London 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
set belonged to Sir John St. Aubyn, and 
was purchased at his sale in 1840, for the 
Honble. Thomas Grenville, for 29/. 8s. 
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It is now with. his library in the British 
Museum. The second print is a copy of 
the preceding.”’ 

It should be mentioned with re- 
ference to this set of Lord Mayors, of 
which it is very remarkable that only 
one copy should be preserved, that 
Granger remarks that some of the 
wood-blocks serve for several mayors, 
and that this circumstance brings in 
question the authenticity of their por- 
traitures. Richardson made copies of 
two of them, Sir Thomas Leigh and 
Sir William Harper, who were the 
Lord Mayors of 1558 and 1561, and 
being so early in the series, which ex- 
tends to the year 1601 (that is, within 
two years of the whole of Elizabeth’s 
reign), it may be doubtful how far 
they are genuine. 





Pinacothece Historica Specimen. Auc- 
tore F. K., A.M. Bath, 12mo. pp. 70.— 
This is an elegant little work, consisting 
chiefly of characters of various illustrious 
individuals, in the form of inscriptions. 
We consider the production as creditable 
to the general taste and good scholarship 
of the author; on the other hand, to our 
eyes, certain minor blemishes present 
themselves, which may easily be effaced in 
a second edition. As a specimen of the 
author’s skill and scholarship, we subjoin 
the annexed inscriptions, on Burke, and 
on Crabbe the poet : 


(p. 36.) EDMUNDUS. BURKE 
vir. ingenio.acri. sublimi 
ad. vitam . civilem 
moribus. regendam. literis .ornandam 
legibus . moderandam 
mirifice . comparato 
disputator . subtilis . orator . vehemens 
eloquii . flumine 
sensus . magnificos 
devolvebat 
cujus . fame . feliciter . accidisset 
si.spretis .maturius , partium . studiis 
rei. publice 
se . totum . devovisset. 


(p. 44.) GEORGIUS . CRABBE 
mire . opifex 
plebecule . mores. ac. fortunas 
nature . verique . coloribus 
describere 
idem {tibus 
in . reserandis . abditissimis . affectuum . fon- 
miserationis . precipue 
potentissimus 
omnibus. omnium . suffragiis . dignus 
qui.nove.in.re. poetica. discipline 
auctor. haberetur. 





The Bible of every Land.—This is truly 

a history of the Bible ; and every biblical 

scholar who would know where the Bible 
8 





now is, and what it is doing there, will be 
glad to have it in his library. It is a his- 
tory, critical and philological, of all the 
versions of the Sacred Scriptures in every 
language and dialect into which transla- 
tions have been made ; with specimen por- 
tions in their own characters, and ethno- 
logical maps, showing in what parts of 
the world the sons of men now hear the 
wonderful works of God in their own 
tongue wherein they were born. 





The German Language, with a Key; 
by Falck Lebahn.—There is a peculiarity 
in this grammar which strongly recom- 
mends it to us, lovers as we are of the good 
Teutonic English, and which must so far 
dispel the terrors of German that we think 
the learner will go over the first twenty or 
thirty pages of his lessons with a smile on 
his lips, if not with his voice almost burst- 
ing into laughter, to find German only a 
disguised English. Mr. Lebahn’s plan is 
to make the learning of German especially 
easy to English pupils. who will very soon 
feel, under his teaching, that, from the 
likeness of German to their own tongue, 
they may learn a great deal of it with little 
labour ; and Mr. Lebahn has so skilfully 
framed his exercises, that the earlier ones, 
while they are good German, are almost 
intelligible English; and the whole of 
them contain about 4,500 words, that dif- 
fer but very little in the mouths of an 
Englishman and German. The exercises 
are formed upon a few clear, comprehen- 
sive rules, and are so naturally progressive 
that the learner will have acquired less or 
more available German wherever he may 
stop. 


























ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30. The anniversary meeting of 
the Royal Society took place at Somerset 
House, when there was one of the largest 
assemblages of the fellows of that learned 
body witnessed for many years past. The 
attendance was caused by the elections 
necessary on the retirement of the Mar- 
quess of Northampton, who has filled the 
presidential chair since Nov. 1838, when 
he succeeded his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex; and also the retirement 
of the respected Secretary, Dr. Peter Mark 
Roget, who has discharged the functions 
of that office for the period of twenty 
years. The Marquess of Northampton 
delivered a short and feeling address to 
the fellows, on his retirement from the 
proud position he had held since 1838. A 
unanimous vote of thanks was voted to his 
Lordship, and the Earl of Rosse was elected 
President without opposition. A hand- 
some vote of thanks was passed to Dr. P. 
M. Roget. 

There was a contest for the vacancy oc- 
casioned by Dr. Roget’s retirement, the 
candidates being Mr. Thomas Bell and 
Mr. William Robert Grove, M.A. and the 
result of the ballot was pronounced in fa- 
vour of the former gentleman by a large 
number of balls. The following were 
elected as the officers and council of the 
society for the ensuing year :—President, 
the Earl of Rosse; Treasurer and Vice- 
President, Mr. George Rennie ; Secreta- 
ries, Messrs. Samuel Hunter Christie and 
Thomas Bell; Foreign Secretary, Lieut.- 
Colonel Edward Sabine, R.A. ; Peter M. 
Roget, M.D. the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, George Biddell Airy, M.A. Sir James 
Clark, Bart. M.D., John P. Gassiot, esq. 
Thos. Graham, esq. M.A., Leonard Hor- 
ner, esq. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. LL.D., 
J. G. Shaw Lefevre, esq. M.A., Sir 
Charles Lyell, M.A., William Allen Miller, 
M.D., Richard Owen, esq. John Phillips, 
esq. the Dean of Westminster, and Charles 
Wheatstone, esq. 

The Copley Medal was awarded to J. 
C. Adams, esq. for his investigations rela- 
tive to the disturbances of Uranus, and 
for his application of the inverse problem 
of perturbations thereto. One of the 
royal medals was awarded to Thomas 
Galloway, esq. for his paper, printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions, ‘‘ On the 
Proper Motion of the Solar System :”’— 
the second to Charles James Hargreave, 
esq. for his paper, ‘‘ On the Solution of 
Linear Differential Equations,’’ published 
in the Philosophical Transactions. The 


Rumford Medal, and the dividend of 
Gent, Mac, Vou, XXXI, 
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771, 128. arising out of the Rumford be- 
quest, were awarded to Mr. V. Regnault, 
of Paris, for his experiments to determine 
the laws and the numerical data which en- 
ter into the calculation of steam-engines. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Dec. 21. The prize for the Hulsean 
Essay has been adjudged to Henry Thomas 
Wroth, B.A. St. John’s College. 





A premium of fifty guineas has been 
awarded to the Rev. Thomas Woodward, 
formerly of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
now curate of Fethard, in the diocese of 
Cashel, for the best essay on the follow- 
ing subject: ‘‘ What evidence does Holy 
Scripture afford for the opinion that de- 
moniacal possession ceased at the ascension 
of our blessed Lord and the Apostolic age, 
and how does our practical knowledge of 
human life correspond with the notices of 
Scripture on the point ?’’ 

A prize of 1007. for the best ‘* Essay 
on Juvenile Depravity ’’ has been awarded 
to the Rev. H. Worsley, of Easton Rec- 
tory, Suffolk. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

The Queen’s Scholars have this year 
performed Terence’s comedy of Phormio, 
the characters being cast as follows : 


Phormio . . . R.G.H. Somerset 


Geta . .. . N.R. Smart. 
Demipho . . . A. Johnson. 
Antipho H. Clapcott. ° 


R. A. Cook. 
W. Waterfield. 
E. Balfour. 


Bere 2 6 8 
Chremes .. . 
Phedria ... 


Davus . . . . R. Eliot. 
Sophrona. . C. P. Ingram. 
Nausistrata . W. D. Somerville. 
Hegio — Chamberlayne. 


F. W. Stokes. 
Crito . . . . W.G. Armitstead. 
Puer (muta) . » S. Andrews. 


Prince Metternich and M. Guizot were 
among the audience. The Prologue was 
delivered by the Captain, Mr. Smart. 


PROLOGUS IN PHORMIONEM, 1848, 


Ut olim Noster hanc edebat fabulam 
Valde metuebat, ne, id quod fuit nuperrimé 
In Hecyra factum, fieret itidem denud, 

Ne forte tumultus plebis ex scena gregem 
Depelleret, laudemque justam demeret. 
Nihilominus illud scire se dixit probe, 

Si quid Poeta scribendo defecerit, 

Id actoris meritum compensaturum satis. 
At nobis est huic plané res contraria ; 
Neque enim timemus, nostro ne Terentio 
Laus denegetur propria in hac propria domo ; 
Sed ne nos, ut qui pueri simus et rudes 
Egregio maculas inspergamus corpori. 
Attamen non illud tantopereé vererier 


Cratinue . . 
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Oportet ; nec vos tam soletis acriter 
Criticorum partes agere, quin labeculas 
Pretervideatis inter agendum plurimas. 
Ergo prodibit noster Phormio, ut solet, _ 
Ille immutatus, quanquam vix quidquam quidem 
Hodie manet immutatum, tantus undique 
Furor novarum rerum invasit secula. 
Non nunc, ut ante, Gallus audax Galliz 
Cantum canit pacatum, verum alas quatit, 
Huc illuc volitat, plaudit, explodit, strepit, 
Dubiusque nescit, quid queque apportet dies, 
Dum “ Constitutiones” exquirit novas 
Et Rerumpublicarum que sit optima. — 
Non nunc, ut ante, felix Austria nuptiis 
Petit incrementa, sed bellis domesticis 
Gemit lacerata, nec finem cernit mali. 
Non nunc, ut ante, magna mens Germanie 
Excelsioris flosculos philosophiz 
Libat; sed rebus dedita politicis 
Errant errores sané inextricabiles, — 
Nos verd, pace non turbata, aut vix quidem, 
Longé longéque jussi discedere 
Nostris ab ovis tetricam Discordiam : 
Et absit, semper absit! hoc uno simul 
Precamur ore; Maximus hoc faxit Deus! 
Ceterum Decembris inter hanc licentiain 
Subit doloris aliquid, quum in mentem venit 
Anni superioris, tristis illius quidem, 
Feedique, qualis ne sit alter postea ! 
Ergo lugemus, quos istec rapuit lues, 
Lugemus omnes: sed nos tangit maximé 
Quod nostrim e medio mortis he necessitas 
Duos alumnos sustulit, et nostram domum 
Privavit illis, qui pietate, moribus, 
Scientiaque (ut pueri) laudatissimi 
Erant reddituri pulchra olim Opemrnpia, 
Matremque avitam cumulaturi laudibus. 
Sunt et hic memorandi bini prestantes viri, 
Quos idem hic tristis annus nobis abstulit. 
* Alter theologus, historicus, geographus, 
Illi cui nuper prepositus ’st Ecclesie, 
Luctum reliquit, et Oxoniensibus suis. 
+ Alter apud Indos judex consultissimus, 
Qui jam peracto muneris decennis, 
In €0 erat ut rediret : vcrim istec ratis 
Quz amicum ad amicos jam reportatura erat 
(Ah! vita fallax, spes mortalium brevis!) 
Nil preter cinerem pulveremque rettulit, 
Ergo ille, quamvis longé semotus, tamen 
Nos haud oblitus, nos et Terentium suum 
Amabat unicé: hoc enim ex solatiis. 
Fuit illi,—quondam ut hanc reviseret domum, 
Et hic spectaret simul gqualibus suis 
Senex, ut olim junior spectaverat. 
At tu, Alma Mater, effer altius caput, 
Partamque meritis sume tu superbiam- 
Dum totidem tamque claros producis viros, 
Bonos ministros patriz, bonos Dei, 
Speramus omnes, et jure optimo quidem, 
Quamvis oppressa fluctibus dudum gemis, 
Te omnia pericla tandem victuram fore. 


ErtLocus In PHORMIONEM, 1848. 
[Enter Geta.] 


[G.}—Huc de re nostra est venturus Phormio; et 
ecce [meo, 
Me quoque, quanquam haud est ex animo ista 
Atque eccum! salve. Procedit nostra secundis 
Res satis auspiciis? [P-j}—At bené progreditur 
Ordine: Conventu Delegati cojerunt, 
Et spem de Charta maxumam habere jubent. 
Bellum exspectandum: tamen arma parata, du- 
cemque 
Quemgue suis fortem prepositum esse monent. 
[A knock at the door.} 
Quid faciam? [G.]—Metuis? [P.]}—Minimeé ; at 
prudentia pars est 








* J. A. Cramer, D.D. Dean of Carlisle, and 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 

t Sir Henry Seton, one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta. 


(Jan. 


Maxima virtutis : cuncta cavenda :—precor, 

Istuc per rimam speculeris, mi bone amice, 

Janua an objicibus tute sit illa satis. 

[G.J—Ut vie—Tleoke through the keyhole|—Fe- 
mina.—[{P.]—Amica—aperi [enter Nau- 
sistrata as a female Chartist.] 

[P. continues.|—Nausistrata, lator 
Te advenisse; tidi multa tuisque salus. 

Nobis progressum est bené: vestra ex parte vi- 

cissim 
uidnam agitur? faciet quid muliebre genus? 

[N.]—Chartistarum ego sum muliebri & corpore 

missa 
Ad vos, fraternam ut dem capiamque manum. 

Audite—Hoc unum deposcimus—* Omne quod 

est nunc 
*€Vobis, sit nobis; commoda, jura eadem.” 

[P.]—Charta dabit—[N.]—Cur non, dic, Westmo- 

nasteriensis 
Aula patet nobis, conciliumque Fori ? 

[P.]—Charta dabit—[N.]—Cur non nostrum est 
intrare senatum, 

Atque ibi pro poets pre populoque loqui? 


[P.J—Charta dabit—[N.]—Modo jam vincat Char- 
tistica virtus, 
dabunt iterum nostra viri; 





Nam fuimus celebres, velut ista Semiramis olim, 
Militie atque domi note—[P.]—Iterumque 
eritis. 
[N.]--Nonune quidem nobis sapientia--“ copia fandi’ 
Haud _— ac vobis ?—[P.]—Copia larga qui- 
em; 
Ista proculdubio vestra est: si dextera desit, 
Lingua tamen semper prelia justa gerit. 
[N.]—Parce joco—“ amoto queramus seria ludo” 
Este viri modo vos; nil metuatis; erunt 
Omnes liberi et equales fratresque ; redibit 
Aurea tandem zetas.—[G.]—/rea, si ulla fides 
Frontibus—[N.]—Este viri! [Ewit N-—Geta lo- 
quitur.] Ingenti feemina mente! 
P,}—Ingenti veré—nobilis atque sagax. 
G.J]—Conjugiine unquam vinclo sit nexa jugali? 
P.]—Nexa est; verum illud sprevit, ut omne, 


jugum. 
[A knock at the door; enter a deputation of 
schoolboys.} 
Qui tamen hi veniunt? [Sch.]—Pueris sit Charta 
necesse est, 
Ut senibus : nobis hic siet Utopia! 
[P.]—At quid enim vultis? [Sch.]—Tibi sex nu- 
merabimus ista, 
Que per jura hominis poscere puncta placet, 
Omnibus imprimis pueris suffragia sunto, 
Ut statuant, que non queque legenda sient. 
Deinceps Principibus merces hodierna luatur, 
Shottoniz ut Matris visere tecta queant. 
[P.]}—Quid tum postea? [Scl:.}—Quid? rogitas ? 
_ _ tum singuli alumni 
Principe dignentur munere, sintque pares. 
Quartum est, quod verbum verbo Greca atque 
Latina 
Vertat preceptor :—sic dare verba queam. 
G.}—At nostram pueri sapiunt sapientiam! [Scli.] 
—Et inde 
Poscimus, in ludum sit data queeque dies. 
[P.]—Euge puer! [Sch.]—Superest, ut sit con- 
cessa potestas 
Tre domum quandocunque libet pueris, 
[P.]—At tu dixisti pulcherrima et optima;—et 


omne 
Hec mea Charta dabit, quod tua Charta rogat. 
Exeunt pueri. 
[G.]—Sed queenam hee Charta f [P.}—Est ~~ 
issima,—si modo possit 
Porrecta evolvi, jugera mille tegat. 
[G.]—Magnum etiam superet Serpentem mole 
_ Marinum;— 
Nomioa quot verd huic? [P.]—Innumerabilia! 
Sex decies decies ima ratione putantur 
Signavisse hominum millia—plura mea. 
Sed magis hoc, saltem me judice, amice, notan- 
_ dum est 
Nomina signantim qualia, quam quot erant, 
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[G.]J—Qualia? pauca, precor, recita—vix omnia 
mense 
Tu sexto recites : nobiliora rogo. 
[P.]—Verim ego non recitem tantim: sunt no- 
mina multum; 
Plus tamen est ipsos tete videre viros! 
Apparete igitur, celeberrima nomina; nostris 
“ Apparete oculis, corda agitate metu!” 
Primim autem magnus Pugnosius ingrediatur ; 
Ipse suum nomen scripsit; at hunc sequitur 
Vir dirus, preclarus, atrox, Snubnosius: illi 
Crux est facta mani; scribere non potuit: 
Hunc etiam major sequitur, Crooknosius ingens, 
Quem non ipse quidem vincere Naso queat. 
Tres fratres deinde illustres notique sequuntur, 
Nullus non Sancti gloria flosque Gili, 
Taggus, Raggus, Bobtailusque.—[G.]— Hic est 
mihi sextus 
Horridus, et post hunc septimus ingreditur ; 
Deinde Caereersee! satis est;—non plura vi- 
ebo 
Tu, bone vir, posthac nomina sola legas! 
[P.]—Jack-Stipulus post hos sequitur, Cadusque 
Johannes; 
Priggius et-—[G.]—quo non justior alter adest. 
P.]—Induperatorum celeberrimu sen! Periwig- 


gus— 
G.]—Tonsorumque—[P.]—Illi linea facta—acies 
ostiles sternet—[G.]—Barbam velut hebdoma- 
alem— 
P.J—Dein sequitur turba ex inferiore gradu. 
G.J—De armis—quenam? qualia? ubi? [P.]—- 
servantur in aula: 
Curatum est: at sunt plurima, pulchra, nova, 
Omninoque novi generis.—[G.]-- Dirissima, credo-- 
An datur ut possim pauca videre? [P,]—Datur; 
Ostendam [he brings out a coalscoop and spit|— 
videas—hac hasta armatus in hostes 
Irrumpam medios, precipitesque dabo 
In fluvium, in mortem: verum en tibi cassis 
Achilli 
Indutum his armis me similem esse putes. 
(Struts about Thrasonically.] 
[G.]—Arma tremenda quidem! Dignissima scili- 
cet ista; 
uz pannosa cohors nomine dicta fuit. 
[P.J—Nonne novi generis? Non Windischgrat- 
zius ipse, 
Non visis Jellachichius his fugiat ? 
Geta shakes his head.) 
Tun’ metuis? [G.]—Minimé—verum, prudentia 
pars est 
Maxima virtutis—cuncta cavenda—quasi hoc, 
Suspendant Habeas Corpus. [P.]—Suspensa pri- 
usquam 
Hoc faciunt, faciam corpora queque sua! 
Sis meliore animo—ignavus quis vicerit unquam ? 
Audi, dum doceam que facienda sient. 
Turrim Londini primo expugnabimus ; inde 
Continud ad Bancum progrediemur ; ab hoc, 
Utpote nil nobis, rapienda pecunia tota. 
Flamma Domum rapiet ; Mansio deinde cadet. 
Post hc expugnata via procedere recta 
Decretum est nobis; dumque Senatus inest, 


Demoliri ambo combusta Senacula flamimis ; 
Denique—[G.]—Combures Thamesin inde, reor. 
Vir bonus—at vereor ne virtus, ut solet, isteec 
In nervum erumpat” denique.—[P.]--Ne 
timeas— 
Urbis Prafectus tota comitante caterva 
Ipso hoc si puncto temporis adveniat, 
Omnes uno ictu terra prosternere certum est, 
Omnes hisce meis——[G.] Nempe tuis verubus! 
[P.]—Quinetiam vertent acies Wellingtoniane, 
Concursum simul est, terga inhonesta fuga. 
Inque pedes sese Dux Ferrius ipse suique 
Conficient—[G.]—Istis sex dare puncta potes. 
[P.]—Jam nunc adveniant--ardet confligere pectus 
Jampridem—vincam pro populo—aut moriar. 
[Loud knocking at the doors.) 
Hei! crepuere fores—quisnam hic? Perii—tre- 
mo—sudo— 
Occidi—eheu, miserum me! crepuére iterum. 
Objicibus ruptis cedunt—perii—ilicet—actum est-- 
Qud fugiam, celem, nescio—miles adest. 
(P. hides himself under a table, coalscoop 


a .] 

(Enter Demipho, in Thraso’s arms; Anti 
and Phedria as Special Constables.) 
[Dem.]—Continud irructe—arripite istum instan- 

ter—ubi alter? 
Custoditum tu hune fac bené—tuque domum 
Explora—haud procul est. [Ant. discovering 
Phormio.J—lnveni—heus tu, nebulo, exi; 
Eccum illum—atque ejus scilicet arma—veru. 
Telum, M’Hercle, immane! hasta hoc fortasse— 
sed illud 
Quid sit, quove usu me, fateor superat, 
[Kicking over the coalscoop.| 
[D.]—Ridiculum! res ipsa quidem stultissima tota, 
An pena an risu dignior, addubito, 
Hi constringantur manicis, et carcere tuti [fo the 
Specials.}--Detineantur--cras judicium dabitur. 
[Exeunt all but D.] 


[Demipho comes forward.} 
Heu miseros homines! que tanta amentia vestras 
Exagitat mentes, quis rapuitve furor? 
An non libertas nobis verissima, qualem 
Nulle aliz gentes usquam habuére datam ? 
Non juste leges et nos et nostra tuentur, 
Dum regit imperium mite, fovetque simul ? 
Felicem patriam! Te, te magis omnibus unam 
Clemens dignetur pace beare Deus; 
Dum rapiunt alias furig, maternaque corda 
Proh pudor; heu! soboli dant laceranda sue. 
Te, precor, hac sorte insigni per secula longa, 
Et crescente tua prosperitate frui. : 
Hoc quoque, jam duplices tendens ad sidera 
palmas, 
Hoc votis supplex, hoc precibusque peto ; 
Hoc omnes pariter vos una voce rogetis, 
Una quod dudum mente rogasse reor ¢ 
Vivat, quesceptris hac regna gubernat amata, 
Maternoque oinnes curat amore suos, 
Cum Consorte suo vivat Victoria nostra; 
Hoc petat—hoc resonet nostra, iteretque Domus! 





ANTIQUARIAN 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Nov. 3. The monthly meetings recom- 
menced at Great George Street ; the Mar- 
quess of Northampton, V.P. in the chair. 
Fifty-two new subscribing members were 
announced as having joined since the close 
of last session: including Viscount Mas- 
sareene, Lord Monson, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, the Right Hon. C. Tennyson D’ Eyn-- 


RESEARCHES. 


court, Sir J. Trollope, J. Neeld, esq. and 
a large accession at the Lincoln meeting. 
Five new life members were added to the 
lists. Lord Northampton addressed the 
members at the opening of another ses- 
sion; adverting to the increase of arche- 
ological! investigation, the cordial welcome 
with which the Institute had been received 
at Lincoln, and the encouragimg prospects 
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before them at Salisbury. The library 
and ccllection of the Society had been 
augmented by numerous donors; and 
some antiquities of considerable interest 
had been added to the Museum, especially 
an assemblage of casts from Runic in- 
scriptions, given by Mr. Dawes, the im- 
portance of which in connection with An- 
glo-Saxon times had been illustrated by 
Mr. Kemble. 

A variety of antiquities were laid before 
the meeting. Mr. R. Fox produced a re- 
markable torc-bracelet of gold, recently 
found in ploughing on his estates near 
Wendover, Bucks, and weighing more 
than four ounces. The workmanship is 
beautiful and peculiar ; and Mr. Way, in 
an accompanying letter, gave it as his opi- 
nion that it is of Celtic manufacture. The 
peculiarity of the workmanship is that, be- 
sides the three gold strands of which the 
torque is composed, there is a fourth, and 
a finer, twisted strand, which follows the 
involutions of the others, just as our sailors 
at this day wind in smaller cord to fill up 
the interstices of the larger. No tumulus 
or site of ancient occupation exists near 
the place of discovery, which had been 
woodland, recently broken up. It had 
been conjectured that this relic might have 
been deposited at the time of the conflict 
between the Romans and the sons of the 
British king Cunobelin, which occurred 
not far from the spot. Mr. Fox announced 
his intention of presenting this valuable 
object to the collection of British antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum. This liberal 
example would doubtless be followed by 
many important donations if the long- 
desired object of an assemblage of national 
antiquities scientifically arranged were 
carried into effect. Several other gold 
ornaments were submitted, by Dr. Man- 
tell and Mr. Farrer. A collection of 
early-British and Roman remains was sent 
by Mr. Whincopp ; and several notices of 
interest relating to those periods were re- 
ceived from the Rev. T. Rankin, Rev. W. 
Coppard, Mr. Hodges of Torquay, Mr. 
Kirtland, and other correspondents. The 
Dean of Westminster exhibited two fine 
sepulchral urns, recently brought to light 
in railway operations near the metropolis. 

A communication from Dr. Charlton, 
of Newcastle, illustrated by a series of 
fac-similes of sepulchral memorials in the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland, 
was followed by a discussion on the class 
of middle-age monuments, rarely in- 
scribed, and exhibiting various symbols by 
which the quality or profession of the de- 
ceased was indicated. Lord Northampton 
and Mr. Westwood cited some memorials 
of this kind in South Wales. The tombs 
to which the notice of the Society had 
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been called by Dr. Charlton, frequently 
bearing the symbol of a pair of shears, had 
been regarded as a proof of the establish- 
ment of the cloth manufacture in the 
northern counties at as early a period as 
the fourteenth century. This conjecture 
does not appear, however, to be substan- 
tiated ; the shears indicating, according to 
Dr. Charlton’s observations, the interment 
of a female. 

Some interesting specimens of Art at- 
tracted much notice: such as enamels, 
contributed by Mr. Trollope and the Rev. 
E. Jarvis; a choice example of working 
in metals—a processional cross of the 
fourteenth century, lately received from 
Spain, exhibited by Mr. Forrest; with a 
beautiful backgammon board of cinque- 
cento style and most elaborate Italian 
marqueterie, and other examples of mid- 
dle-age design deserving of attention. 

The Central Committee have secured the 
services of Mr. Henry Bowyer Lane as 
Secretary, in place of Mr. Hudson 'Tur- 
ner; whose continued ill health has pre- 
vented for some time past his taking any 
active share in the proceedings. 

Dec. 1. The Dean of Westminster, 
V.P. in the chair. The donations in- 
cluded various ancient weapons of bronze 
and iron revovered from the bed of the 
Thames, near Westminster Bridge, pre- 
sented by G. Vulliamy, esq. to the Mu- 
seum, and a relic of a remarkable tenure- 
custom in Lincolnshire recently discon- 
tinued, namely, one of the gad-whips, 
(presented by J. Moore, esq.) used, ac- 
cording to ancient practice of unknown 
origin, on Palm Sunday, when a person 
on behalf of the lord of the manor of 
Broughton presented himself in the church 
of Castor, and after the second lesson was 
required to crack the whip three times 
over the head of the minister. The lands 
have passed into Mr. Moore’s possession, 
and this strange custom has ceased. 

A memoir was read by Richard West- 
macott, esq. relating to the recovery of 
some monumental statues which had been 
buried under the flooring in Gonalston 
Church, Notts, (as noticed in our last Ma- 
gazine, p. 635.) 

Mr. Hudson Turner offered some re- 
marks illustrative of a painting, from the 
collection of the Duke of Buccleuch, sub- 
mitted for the inspection of the meeting 
by Mr. Farrer. It represents the descent 
of the Wingfield family, with small full- 
length portraits of the chief personages, 
forming a work of middle-age art of a 
curious description. It was presented to 
his Grace’s ancestor, the Duke of Monta- 
gu, by the antiquary Stukeley. Mr. 


Turner read, also, some extracts from re- 
cords of the reign of Henry V. relating 
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to Sir John Oldcastle and the Lollards, 
and the execution of one of the Talbot 
family, who appeared to have been put 
into brine after being cruelly executed. 

Mr. C. Tucker gave a notice of some 
singular sepulchral cists of the Roman 
age preserved at Swinton Park, York- 
shire, and exhibited drawings of them ; 
noticing other antiquities found in the 
same district and preserved in Captain 
Harcourt’s museum at Swinton. 

Mr. Harrod sent drawings of subjects 
recently found in Belton Church, Suffolk ; 
where are depicted designs of similar cha- 
racter to the favourite Danse Macabre of 
the middle ages. 

Mr. A. Trollope gave a report of his 
late discoveries of Roman remains at 
Lincoln ; and called the attention of the 
meeting to some unique vases, ornamented 
in a very unusual manner, and of Roman 
workmanship. These had been found, with 
various antiquities, in one of the singular 
depositories frequently noticed of late near 
Roman settlements, and resembling those 
at Ewell, in which so large an assemblage 
of curious objects had been disinterred by 
Mr. Diamond. The Dean of Westminster 
stated that deposits of a like nature had 
lately been noticed near Richborough, and 
had contributed to enrich the museum of 
Mr. Rolfe of Sandwich. 

Mr. Westwood communicated a number 
of fac-similes of sculptured crosses and 
memorials from Wales, Cheshire, and 
other parts of England; and offered re- 
marks illustrative of a series, chronologi- 
cally arranged, which he exhibited, ex- 
plaining the peculiar forms of ornament 
found upon these early monuments. Mr. 
C. Orford sent two examples, hitherto 
unnoticed, apparently of earlier date than 
the Conquest, and pronounced by Mr. 
Westwood to be unlike any which he had 
found. They are at present in a cottage 
garden at High Lane, near Stockport, 
Cheshire, having been found in ploughing 
not far from Disley, in that county. 
Numerous other antiquities and drawings 
were exhibited ; amongst which a plan of 
the extensive Roman buildings recently 
discovered at Chesterford by the Hon. R. 
Neville attracted attention. (See Dec. p. 
633.) His researches have also brought 
to light a structure resembling in arrange- 
ment the basilica of the ancients, and sup- 
posed by some persons to have been used 
as a church by the early Christians in 
Britain. 

A profuse variety of valuable rings of 
every period was contributed by Mr. 
Whincopp; and other ornaments of a 
similar kind were brought by Mr. O. 
Morgan, Rev. E. Jarvis, Mr. Manning, 
and Mr. Trollope. Mr. Nightingale sent 
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a memorial of a remarkable period, which, 
although not strictly archeological, excited 
no slight interest: namely, a pack of sa- 
tirical cards, each illustrative of some dis- 
tinct ‘‘ Bubble Company,”’ with burlesque 
verses exhibiting the extent of public cre- 
dulity at the time of the South Sea specu- 
lations. Various specimens of art and 
antiquities were produced by Mr. B. Lane, 
Mr. Dixon, Mr. S. Hall, Mr. Nesbitt, 
and other members. 





NUMISMATIC SALES. 

The first numismatic sale of the season, 
commenced on the 16th Nov. at Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, consisted chiefly 
of a portion of the valuable collection of 
Greek coins, in gold, silver, and particu- 
larly in copper, collected at Smyrna by 
Mr. H. P. Borrell—an eminent numis- 
matist, resident in the Levant for more 
than a quarter of a century. Many of the 
lots realized good prices; being nowise 
inferior in beauty and rarity to most of the 
recently sold Pembroke coins and medals. 

The most interesting lots in copper were 
chiefly bought for a great Parisian col- 
cector. We regretted much that at least 
a score or two of the finest and rarest 
should not have been retained for the col- 
lections of our own country. Amongst 
these were (lot 6) a very scarce coin of 
Ilerda-Tarraconensis (now Lerida) bearing 
a portrait of Augustus, and a wolf on the 
the reverse, published by Mionnet and 
Akerman; and a fine coin of Amisus, 
having for type Perseus holding the head 
of Medusa with the winged and headless 
corpse extended at his feet, supposed to 
be quite a new type for this town. Two 
unpublished Asiatic coins of Trapezus and 
one of Zela-Pontus—all three of extreme 
rarity—produced only 3/. 3s. Eighty-six 
very beautiful and varied copper coins of 
the Ionian town of Erythre, recently dug 
up there amongst the ruins, included at 
least the names of thirty-four different 
magistrates or men of note. Mr. Curt and 
Dr. J. Bird purchased some of the finest ; 
but the larger portion were bought for the 
Continent. Four copper medals of Ala- 
banda in Caria sold for 1/. 138. One of 
them struck by order of Caracalla, having 
on the reverse three branches of laurel, was 
very fine and is of extreme rarity : as is like- 
wise the medal of Gallienus coined at Bar- 
gasa. The probably “ unique ’’ medallion 
of Claudius Gothicus, struck at the town 
of Prostanna (lot 78)—highly interesting, 
as it represents the Mount Viarus, un- 
noticed by all the ancient geographers,— 
brought but 2/7. 17s. It was not fine. A 
very rare and fine bronze medal struck in 
Cyprus to the honour of Caracalla—and, 
curious to relate, dug up two years ago in 
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London about Billingsgate (lot 82)—sold 
for only 16s. This rarity is in the possession 
of Mr. Curt. It represents the temple of 
the Paphian Venus on the reverse. The 
seven silver tetradrachms of Amyntas, 
King of Galatia, published by the Duke 
de Luynes (1848), and once worth 50/. 
a-piece, sold for only about 3/. 10s. each. 
Mr. Curt bought four of them. He 
bought also lots 174 and 175, two rare 
gold medalets of the same monarch (valued 
at 40/.) for 157. A very fine silver me- 
dallion of Augustus—reverse, six ears of 
wheat—was knocked down for only 2/. 3s. 
Of the modern medals and coins disposed 
of towards the end of the second day’s 
sale, an enormous price (2/. 9s.) was ob- 
tained for a pattern of the coin of our 
Queen (lot 251) to be called ‘‘ a floren,” or 
jy of the pound. It was understood that, 
like the crown of last year, it will be 
‘called in.”’—Atheneum. 

Another important sale, which lasted 
ten days, from Nov. 27 to Dec. 7—was 
that of the extensive collection of coins 
and medals (1408 lots) of the late W. A. 
A. White, esq., F.S.A. catalogued by Mr. 
Curt. It realised more than 2,000/. a very 
good sum, considering the badness of the 
times and the total want of foreign com- 
missions. Passing over the ancient 
British, and Anglo-Saxon and English 
coins, not very remarkable in this cabinet 
for rarity or preservation, and certainly 
unequal to the lately sold Pembroke col- 
lection, we were pleased at the favourable 
prices obtained for various silver Anglo- 
Gallie pieces of Richard I. Edward the 
Black Prince, and others, an angelet of 
our Henry VI. sold for 107. 15s. (lot 267,) 
readily obtainable on the ‘continent at 3/.; 
it was certainly highly preserved, but is 
not particularly rare. Simon’s petition 
crown of Charles II. not being fine, only 
sold for 33/. 10s. : fine ones have sold for 
1701. and more ; fourteen only are known, 
—the specimens in the Bodleian Library, 
the British Museum’s, Sir George Chet- 
wynd’s, Mr. C. Bale’s, are reckoned the 
finest. The gold coins of the kings of 
Scotland, though in general very well pre- 
served, sold but at moderate prices. 
Amongst the foreign coins a very rare sil- 
ver testoon, struck at Rhodes, of Helion 
de Villeneuye, a Frenchman, 1319-1346, 
second Grand Master of the Order of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, sold 
for il. 19s. The famed sol d'or, of 
which only about twelve authentic speci- 
mens are known, of Louis le Debonnaire, 
often sold at 50/. on the ‘continent, pro- 
duced 6]. 17s. 6d.; it is described and 
engraved in Le Blanc and in Conbrouse, 
and weighs 67 grs. troy. A rare 4 de sol 
of Gregory, Duke of Benevento, (733-740,) 
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very fine, and weighing 21,2, grs. was pur- 
chased for Mr. J. M. Lockyer, a collector 
highly conversant with medieval coins in 
general. The beautiful and scarce Greek 
coins, in gold, of the celebrated city of 
Tarantum, brought from 4/, 16s, to 5/, 5s. 
each coin. A find gold aureus, of Eupa- 
tor, King of the Bosphorus, was obtained, 
after much competition, for General Fox, 
at 6/. A rare 3 stater, in gold, classed in 
our British Museum collection amongst 
the coins of Athens, bearing the owl on 
one side, with indented square subdivided 
into various compartments on the reverse, 
weight 21,4, grains, (size of Mionnet’s 
scale,) was purchased for our Museum, at 
31. 11s.; it originally formed part of lot 
39 of the Devonshire cabinet, 18th March, 
1844, and being (as the whole collection 
was) very carelessly catalogued, sold for 
only 17s. including with it a gold coin of 
Panormus. The greatest and most valuable 
rarity in this sale was a fine aureus of 
Brutus the younger, obverse his portrait, 
reverse CASCA. LONGVS. trophy, &c. which 
was purchased by Mr. Curt for 37/.; this 
identical coin formed lot 173 in the Devon- 
shire sale, and then only produced 17/. 
17s. The gold Sextus Pompeius brought 
261. 10s. The aureus of Cassius (lot 978) 
produced but 5/. 7s. 6d.; it had cost 97. 
5s. The Agrippina Senior, in gold, (lot 
992,) was knocked down at 8/. 15s. A 
very fine and rare coin, in gold, of Galla 
Placidia, sold for 4/. 15s. In general, the 
series of gold coins of the Byzantine em- 
perors were very fine, and deserving of 
still higher prices than they obtained. 
Lot 1135, a very fine and very rare aureus 
of Michael VI. was well worth 52. 5s. and 
is highly valued, especially in the Levant. 
A silver coin of Bruttii, very fine, as were 
all those of the small drouwvaille made 
some years ago, sold for 10/.; the price 
generally demanded in Paris, &c. is 122. 
A beautiful coin of Terina (lot 1161) 
brought 6/. 6s.—a reasonable price; it 
came from the excellent Thomas collec- 
tion—one of the finest and largest ever 
sold in London. 

All the gold coins of the Visigoth kings 
sold extremely well, (being beautifully 
preserved and of great rarity,) averaging 
31. each coin. Many of them seem inedi- 
ted ; they were all formerly in the cele- 
brated Bruna cabinet at Seville. A rare 
Aiginetan didrachm, of rather light weight 
(188.3, grs.) according to the standard of 
the coins of Aigina, representing the tor- 
toise, with AITT in a sunk square on the 
reverse, of excellent work and very fine, 
sold for 57. ; it was formerly in the Thomas 
cabinet. Such coins are very rare with th 
fourth letter.—Literary Gazette. 
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BURY AND WEST SUFFOLK ARCHZ0- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Dec. 21. The third quarterly general 
meeting of this society was numerously at- 
tended, the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, 
Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. Samuel 
Tymms, the Secretary, having enumerated, 
with some explanatory observations, the 
many singularly interesting objects that 
were on the table, a paper by the Rev. 
Lord Arthur Hervey was read, on the site 
of the Old Manor House of Ickworth, 
traditionally said to have been destroyed 
by fire, but at what period was unknown. 
It was accompanied by a plan. 

A paper, discussing the doubtful points 
connected with the Duchy of Clarence, 
the County of Clare, and the Clarenceux 
King at Arms, and tracing their origin to 
the town of Clare, was read by the Rev. 
J. W. Donaldson. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Sir J. 
Walsham, Bart. seconded by the Rev. C. 
J. P. Eyre, that an application be made to 
the Marquess of Bristol, the noble Presi- 
dent of the society, to give his permission 
that discreet researches may be made to 
ascertain the plan and extent of the an- 
cient Abbey of St. Edmund; such re- 
searches to be prosecuted under the direc- 
tion of a committee approved by his 
lordship. 





PANORAMA OF POMPEII. 


Mr. Burford has opened in his small 
circle in Leicester Square a new Pano- 
rama of Pompeii. The view is taken from 
the Forum, from whence the most com- 
prehensive view of the principal excava- 
tions is obtained. The foreground is occu- 
pied by the vast area, once the busy resort 
of the inhabitants; around, and adding to 
its forlorn grandeur, are the temples of 
Jupiter, Mercury, Venus or Bacchus, 
the Pantheon, the Theatres, Triumphal 
Arches, and other public buildings. In- 
numerable streets of roofless houses, with 
their inmost recesses laid open to the day, 
meet the eye in every direction, the greater 
part, judging from their moderate size, 
having been the dwellings of the middle 
classes and tradesmen, such as are seldom 
found of great antiquity elsewhere. Here 
and there the frescoes of the interior walls 
are seen, and the fine painting recently 
discovered of Bacchus and Silenus, ad- 
joining the temple dedicated either to 
Venus or Bacchus, is particularly con- 
spicuous. To praise the picture as a 
work of art is merely to repeat the testi- 
mony which we have so often found reason 
to award to Mr. Burford’s performances. 
Suffice it to say that the present picture 


does not come behind any of its predeces- 
sors in beauty of effect or careful finish, 
whilst its comparatively small scale brings 
those qualities more immediately before 
the spectator’s observation. 





A splendid mosaic pavement has been 
placed in the British Museum, in the pas- 
sage leading to the gallery of Xanthian 
Antiquities. The specimen is about eight 
feet square; was found in the ruins of 
Carthage, on the spot assigned as the site 
of the Temple of Neptune ; and was pur- 
chased by the trustees of the Museum. 
On reaching this country it was found 
broken in innumerable pieces; but under 
the hand of Sir R. Westmacott it has been 
restored. It represents the head of a sea- 
god, with flowing beard, and feet of the 
seahorse. 

The ruins of an unknown city are said 
to have been discovered in Asia Minor by 
Dr. Brunner, one of the agents employed 
by the government of the Sublime Porte in 
penetrating into the most remote and in- 
accessible regions of the empire for the 
purpose of taking a census. While occu- 
pied in exploring the sandjak (excavations) 
of Bosouk, in the confines of Pontus, Cap- 
padocia, and Galatia, Dr. Brunner, whose 
attention was attracted by the bold and 
curious passages opened info the living 
rock, was accosted by a villager, who of- 
fered to show him things far more inter- 
esting on the other side of the mountain if 
he would trust to his guidance. After 
some hesitation, the Doctor armed himself 
and followed his guide, taking his servant 
with him. Half an hour brought them 
round the mountain; and then the Doctor 
found himself, says the narrative, in pre- 
sence of the ruins of a considerable town. 
These ruins are situated to the south-east 
of the village of Yunkeui, and to the north 
of the village of Tschépué, distant half a 
league from one another ; and the Doctor’s 
profound study of all the accounts, ancient 
and modern, of Asia Minor furnishes no 
trace by which he can identify them. The 
site of the town is half a league in length. 
It contains seven temples with cupolas, 
and two hundred and eighteen houses, 
some in good preservation, others half 
choked up with their own ruins, and with 
vast fragments of rock detached from the 
overhanging mountain. The houses have 
compartments of three, four, and six cham- 
bers; and the temples are also flanked 
with chambers. The largest of these edi- 
fices is twenty feet long by twenty-eight 
wide, and the height of some of them is 
from twenty to thirty feet. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

On Wednesday, the 20th Dec. M. Ar- 
mand Marrast, the President of the As- 
sembly, proclaimed Charles Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte President of the French 
Republic, to hold that office until the 
second Sunday in May, 1852. He ad- 
dressed the new President, and requested 
him to ascend the tribune and take the 
oath. Prince Louis mounted the tribune, 
and replied in a firm and audible voice, 
*¢ Je le jure.’”?, This was responded to by 
numerous cries of “ Vive la Republique !’’ 
The President of the Assembly then said, 
‘‘ In the presence of God and man the 
Assembly receives the oath.’”’ The new 
President, on silence being made, ad- 
dressed the Assembly as follows :— 

‘Citizen Representatives, — The suf- 
frages of the nation and the oath I have 
just taken trace out for me my future 
conduct ; I shall follow it as a man of 
honour. I wish like you to place society 
on its true basis ; to strengthen democratic 
institutions, and to alleviate the miseries 
of that generous and intelligent people 
which has just given me such a striking 
proof of its confidence. Animated by a 
sincere spirit of conciliation, I have called 
round me capable and patriotic men, who, 
in spite of the diversity of their political 
origin, are ready to devote themselves 
with me to the happiness of the nation. 
A government coming into power owes a 
debt of thanks to its predecessors when 
the deposit of its authority is handed over 
to it intact, and in particular I owe it to 
the honourable General Cavaignac to suy 
that his conduct is worthy of the gene- 
rosity of his character ; it will not be his 
smallest title of glory. The government 
and myself are animated with a sincere 
love of the country. Let me hope, citizen 
representatives, that your co-operation will 
be given to me, and that with it we may 
found a government just and firm, which, 
without being either reactionaryor Utopian, 
will secure the future welfare of the Re- 
public ; and, if we cannot do great things, 
we may at least, by our loyal intentions 
and our conduct, secure the welfare and 
the happiness of the people by whom we 
have been chosen.”’ 

Four departments, including Corsica 
and Algeria, had not transmitted their of- 
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ficial returns of the suffrages, but by the 
list announced in the Assembly before the 
proclamation of Louis Napoleon, the num- 
bers stood as follows :— 


Louis Napoleon . . 5,434,232 
General Cavaignac . 1,447,107 
Ledru Rollin . 370,100 
Raspail .. . . 36,920 
Lamartine ... 17,900 
General Changarnier 4,890 
Votes lost. . .. 12,600 


The Moniteur upon the same evening 
contained the following list of the Napo- 
leon Administration. M. Odilon Barrot, 
Minister of Justice, charged with the Pre- 
sidency of the Council of Ministers in the 
absence of the President of the Republic ; 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ; M. Leon de Malleville, Minister 
of the Interior; M. Rulhieres, general of 
division, Minister of War; M. de Tracy, 
Minister of the Marine and Colonies ; 
M. Falloux, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and Worship; M. Leon Faucher, 
Minister of Public Works; M. Bixio, 
Vice-President of the National Assembly, 
Minister of Agriculture ; M. Passy (Hy- 
polite), Minister of the Finances. The 
Moniteur also contained the nomination 
of Marshal Bugeaud to be Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army of the Alps; Gen. 
Changarnier to be Commander of the Ist 
Military Division, with the command in 
chief of the National Guards and Garde 
Mobile ; M. Berger Prefect of the Seine ; 
Colonel Rebillot Prefect of Police. The 
Prince of Montfort (Jerome Bonaparte) has 
been appointed Governor of the Invalides, 
and Marshal Molito Grand Chancellor 
of the Legion of Honour. The new Pre- 
sident has nominated his aides-de-camp ; 
among them are Edgar Ney and the son 
of General Pajol. On Wednesday even- 
ing the President gave his first dinner at 
the Palais d’Elysée Bourbon, which will 
be his place of residence. The Moniteur 
of the next day contained a list of promo- 
tions in the army, which is, perhaps, the 
largest that has been made since 1815. It 
occupies no less than nine columns of 
that paper, and extends to all the branches 
of the service. There are many signs of 
the proximate return of commercial pro- 
sperity in France. 
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AUSTRIA. 


On the 2nd of December the Emperor 
Ferdinand abdicated the imperial throne 
of the Austrian empire, in favour of his 
nephew, the Archduke Francis Joseph, 
eldest son of the Archduke Francis Charles, 
who resigns his claims as next brother to 
the Emperor Ferdinand in favour of his 
son, now the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
In a proclamation, dated Olmutz, Decem- 
ber 2nd, the Emperor Ferdinand an- 
nounces his abdication, The Emperor 
Francis on the same day issued a procla- 
mation setting forth the principles of his 
government. This proclamation is vir- 
tually a repetition of the ministerial pro- 
gramme of Prince Schwartzenburg. The 
intelligence of the abdication of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand was communicated to the 
Diet on the 3d by Prince Schwartzenburg. 
The ex-Emperor has fixed upon Prague as 
his future place of residence. He ar- 
rived in that city at midnight on the 2nd 
of December. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph was born on the 18th of August, 
1830. 


PROSSIA. 


The National Assembly having been 
adjourned to the town of Brandenburg, 
in consequence of Berlin being in a state 
of siege, the Opposition absented them- 
selves in such numbers, that the legal 
quorum could not be obtained. The King 
thereupon determined to dissolve the 
Assembly, which he did on the 5th Dec. 
and at the same time proclaimed a new 
Constitution. This Constitution confirms 
the liberties promised to the people by the 
King ; freedom of the press, subject to 
prosecution for offences according to exist- 
ing laws; freedom of meeting in inclosed 
places ; freedom of open meetings, with 
twenty-four hours’ notice, and police per- 
mission ; two chambers—the one to con- 
sist of one hundred and eighty members— 
the other of three hundred and fifty—both 
without other qualification than age and 
proof of naturalization ; universal suffrage; 
complete liberty for all religious creeds 
and associations; abolition of all aristo- 
cratic privileges; confirmation of the 
Habeas Corpus Act ; in a word, a full and 
complete fulfilment of all the royal pro- 
mises. The new chambers are to be 
elected upon the 22nd of January and 12th 
of February next, and are convoked for 
business upon the 26th of February. 


ITALY. 


Since the assassination of Count Rossi 
(see p. 82) the Pope had remained a pri- 
soner in the Quirinal, and the Duke d’ Har- 
court, the French representative, resided 
in the palace, for the purpose of affording 
' Gent, Maa. Vou, XXXI. 
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him the protection of his person and flag. 
The business of the government went in 
the name of Pius, but without his sanction; 
and he refused even to receive the reports, 
according to invariable custom, of the 
officer of the guard. The members of the 
diplomatic corps, as it is said, arranged a 
plan for the liberation of his Holiness, of 
which the immediate execution was in- 
trusted to the Count de Spaur, the Minis- 
ter of Bavaria. At an hour previously 
agreed on, on the 24th Nov. the Pope re- 
tired into a private room, where he dis- 
guised himself in the livery of the Bavarian 
Legation. In a few minutes the carriage 
of the Minister was called, and the Count 
de Spaur, followed by the Pope, disguised 
as his servant, descended the grand stair- 
case, entered his carriage, the Pope mount~ 
ing on the box alongside the coachman, 
The artifice succeeded, and no suspicion 
arose either in the Quirinal or the outward 
guards. Immediately on arrival at the 
residence of the Bavarian Minister, the 
Pope took off the livery suit, and dressed 
himself in the usual costume of the Minis- 
ter’s chaplain or aumonier; and M. de 
Spaur having already given notice of his 
intention of going to Naples, and received 
passports from the government, post- 
horses were procured, the Count and his 
supposed chaplain took their places in the 
carriage, and thus cleared the gates of 
Rome. He arrived at Gaeta, the first 
town in the Neapolitan territory, on the 
night of the 25th. When the fact of the 
Pontiff’s flight was made known in Rome, 
a general stupefaction seized all classes of 
society. The ministry, by no means 
daunted by their position, are determined 
to carry out their original views, and 
whilst the spiritual powers of the Pope, as 
head of the Church, are to be recognised, 
a separation is-immediately to be made of 
the temporal power, and a republic is to 
be declared, with the Prince of Canino 
(Lucien Buonaparte) as President. A 
rescript from the Pope was received at 
Rome on the 3rd Dec. annulling the mi- 
nistry, suspending the Chambers, and 
appointing a state commission, invested 
with supreme authority. The Chamber 
of Deputies declared the rescript invalid, 
and the members of the commission de- 
clined to act. A provisional government 
has been proclaimed. It is composed of 
the senators for Rome and for Bologna, 
and of the Gonfalonieri of Ancona. The 
Pope is declared deprived of all temporal 
power. The Minister Sterbini addressing 
the people, said that the Pope alone, under 
the title of bishop, would have the right 
to enter Rome, but that all the cardinals 
and prelates would be strictly prohibited 
from entering the city. = Holiness has 
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nominated a provisional government of 
his own at Gaeta. 


TURKEY. 


Constantinople is notorious for the fre- 
quent recurrence of dreadful fires; 150 
houses were consumed on the 2nd Nov. 
in Awan Serail. Another terrific fire 
broke out on the 12th at Pera. The mu- 
seum, mosque, hospital, medical academy, 
and nearly 280 buildings were destroyed, 
at an immense loss. 


UNITED STATES. 


General Taylor has been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Mr. Fill- 
more Vice-President. General Taylor and 
General Cass had each fifteen States in his 
favour, but the number of votes were 163 
to 127. Mr. Polk has taken leave of the 
Presidentship in a Message of unequalled 
extent. He boasts that the conquest of 
Mexico has added 1,193,000 square miles 
to the American territory, —‘‘a space 
nearly equal to the whole of Europe.’’ 
He directs attention to the gold country 
of California in terms which will assuredly 
induce no small number of his country- 
men to emigrate to that district, and he 
states that a national mint is to be at once 
established there to work up the precious 
material. On the question of slavery, Mr. 
Polk is vague and unsatisfactory; but it 


is left an open question as regards the new 
territories. The reduction of duties on 
imports has been successful beyond an- 
ticipation. Mr. Webster had said that the 
imports must rise to 140 millions per an- 
num to make up for the revenue lost by 
the alteration, and this he contemplated 
as impossible ; by official tables it appears 
they have actually risen to 155 mil- 
ons. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


Letters have been received from Sir 
H. Smith, which describe his complete 
success over the Boers, and the pacifica- 
tion of the extensive district which threat- 
ened so lately to be the scene of a pro- 
tracted war. Sir H. Smith has imposed 
a contribution upon the Boers, which 
would defray the commissariat expenses 
of the troops employed. 


CEYLON. 


The Legislative Council was opened by 
Lord Torrington, on the 2nd Oct. with a 
speech congratulating the Council on the 
capture of the Native prince who re- 
cently pretended to the throne, and the 
suppression of the rebellion; and inti- 
mated his desire that martial law should 
be put anend to. Twenty-one insurgents 
had been summarily convicted and shot at 
Matelle, and others at Kernegalle. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The conservators of the river Tyne have 
for some years been engaged in deepening 
the river and removing obstructions to 
the shipping. One of the most formida- 
ble bars, which has long defied their exer- 
tions, was Cockran Sand, about five miles 
below Newcastle. The removal of this 
sand exposed a stupendous oak tree; 
which, after being skilfully and securely 
chained to a vessel at low water, was at 
high tide weighed and carried to Newcas- 
tle, where, by means of a powerful crane, 
it was raised and laid on the quay. It 
measures l6ft. 16in. in circumference by 
18ft. long, and it is conjectured that it 
must weigh at least 15 tons. A tree of 
such dimensions (and this may be consi- 
dered but a moiety of the length of the 
stem) must lead us back to a very early 
period. Certain it is, that from the ap- 
pearance of decay it must have been many 
centuries in its late position. Before it 
bowed its leafy head it must have been at 
least of from 400 to 500 years’ growth. 





The surface of the side on which it lay is 
covered with a metallic coating of iron 
pyrites, which, with another scaly cover- 
ing of pyrites, forms a kind of gallery, in 
some parts }in. to ljin. apart, having in 
many parts the intermediate space filled 
up with beautiful crystals of pyrites of 
minute size, like needles. It appears 
clear that the tree must have fallen or re- 
mained in the position in which it was 
found; as below it and embedded with it 
were quantities of small pieces of branch 
wood and hazel nuts, most of which were 
perforated at the top, and empty. The 
wood or bark below the pyrites appears to 
the extent of $in. completely charred; 
and for 3in. or 4in. further the wood, al- 
though it has not changed its colour (the 
lamin being distinct), is yet quite de- 
cayed. After this part is removed the 
rest is quite sound.— Newcastle Guardian. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


The parish church of Abbat’s Leigh has 
been rebuilt at the expense of William 
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Miles, esq. M.P. The old church was 
destroyed by fire. Thetower and chancel 
were not injured, and the new erection 
has been designed to make the whole of 
the building an uniform perpendicular 
structure, consisting of nave, north and 
south aisles, tower, sacristy, and chancel. 
The exterior of the building is faced with 
the old red sandstone of the neighbourhood, 
with Bath stone dressing. The accommo- 
dation has been much increased by the new 
arrangement of single, low open sittings. 
The roofs are open, and have traceried 
ribs and cushed braces. The old belfry 
arch is opened into the tower, thereby 
exposing the western window. The pews 
in the chancel have been removed, new 
stalls substituted, and in the whole of the 
windows are inserted ornamental glass. 


SUFFOLK. 


Dec. 11. The Norman Tower, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, on the restoration of which so 
much labour has been bestowed, was 
simultaneously opened to the public as a 
thoroughfare, and to its use as the bell- 
tower of St. James’s church. For the 
latter purpose an assemblage took place of 
the ringers of Ipswich, Lavenham, Sud- 
bury, Bildeston, Stowmarket, and Soham, 
and a few from Norwich and London. 
The Bury company rang the opening peal 
of “ Grandsire Caters ’’ in very good style ; 
a piece of ‘‘ Kent Treble Bob Royal’’ was 
skilfully performed by the Ipswich com- 
pany ; and various other peals were rung 
by the combined companies during the 
day, in the course of which they were 
honoured by visits from Lord Arthur 
Hervey and his family, and many other 
persons of respectability. Great admira- 
tion was expressed at the beauty of the 
tower, and at the tone of the bells, and 
the satisfactory manner in which they had 
been hung by Mr. Hurry, of Norwich. 


SCOTLAND. 


Nov. 29. The estate of Birkhall, ad- 
joining Balmoral, was exposed for sale in 
Edinburgh, and taken out at the upset 
price, 14,900/., for Prince Albert. At the 
same time the life-rent of the entailed 
estate of Abergeldie, another adjoining 
property, was put up for sale and taken 
out for the heir of entail, Mr. Gordon, 
jun., of Abergeldie. It is understood that 
negotiations are in progress whereby his 
Royal Highness will become lessee of 
Abergeldie. Balmoral is a portion of the 
Earl of Fife’s entailed estates, but it is be- 
lieved legal authority is to be procured for 
selling it to her Majesty or the Prince. 
From these circumstances it is but reason- 
able to conclude that Balmoral will hence- 
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forth take its place in the same category 
with Osborne and the other royal resi- 
detves, where her Majesty regularly spends 
a portion of each year.— Aberdeen Herald. 


IRELAND. 


Dec. 2. A most frightful catastrophe oc- 
curred on board the Londonderry steamer, 
by which 72 human beings were suffocated. 
The steamer Londonderry, one of the ves- 
sels belonging to the North-West of Ire- 
land Steam-packet Company, left Sligo for 
Liverpool, with a general cargo, a large 
number of cattle and sheep, about 175 
steerage passengers, emigrants on their 
way (via Liverpool) to America, and two 
or three cabin passengers. As she pro- 
ceeded on her voyage, the weather be- 
coming foul, it was deemed expedient to 
put the steerage passengers below. Into 
a space not more than 18 feet long, by 10 
or 12 in width, and in height about 7 feet, 
170 human beings were packed together, 
and soon after, lest the water should get 
admission, the companion, the only vent 
by which air could be admitted, was closed, 
and-a tarpaulin nailed over it, thus her- 
metically sealing the aperture, the gang- 
way being at the same time stopped by 
ropes, preventing the possibility of any 
renewal of tiie exhaustedatmosphere. At 
length, one man contrived to effect an 
opening, and, pushing himself out, com- 
municated to the mate that the people in 
the steerage were dying for want of air. 
The mate, obtaining a lantern, went down 
to render assistance. Such, however, was 
the foul state of the air in the cabin, that 
the light was immediately extinguished. 
On the tarpaulin being completely re- 
moved, the real nature of the catastrophe 
exhibited itself. There lay in heaps the 
living, the dying, and the dead, one fright- 
ful mass of mingled agony and death. On 
the vessel putting into Derry, seventy-two 
dead bodies of men, women, and children, 
lay piled indiscriminately over each other, 
all presenting the ghastly appearance of 
persons who had died in the agonies of 
suffocation. Nearly all the steerage pas- 
sengers on this most fatal voyage were 
poor farmers from the neighbourhood of 
Sligo and Ballina with their families; there 
were about an equal number of men and 
women, and a considerable proportion of 
children, many of whom are now left father- 
less and motherless. The- coroner’s jury, 
which sat on the body of one of the suf- 
ferers, found that death was caused by 
suffocation, in consequence of the gross 
negligence and total want of the usual and 
necessary caution on the part of the cap- 
tain, the first mate, and second mate. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazetrr Promotions. 

Nov. 28. H.T. Harrison, esq. to be Secre- 
tary to the Treasury of her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager. 

Dec.1. Robert Ebenezer Brown, esq. M.D. 
to be Colonial Surgeon for Her Majesty’s forts 
and settlements on the Gold Coast.—10th 
Foot, Capt. W. Fenwick to be Major.—32d 
Foot, Major H. V. Brooke to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. W. Case to be Major.—Staff, Lieut.-Col. 
W. J. D’Urban as ge Quartermaster-gen. 
in the Windward and Leeward Islands) to be 
Deputy Quartermaster-gen. in North Ame- 
rica; Lieut.-Col. H. J. French (Deputy Quar- 
termaster-gen. in Jamaica) to be Deputy Quar- 
—. in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands.—Brevet, Capt. Sir R. C. Shakespear, 
Bengal Art., and Capt. H. T. Combe, 1st Ben- 
gal Eur. Fusiliers, to be Majorsin the Army in 
the East Indies. 

Dec. 5. David Jones, of Stanley St. Leo- 
nard’s, co. Glouc., and Brasenose coll. Oxf., 
esq. in compliahce with the will of his aunt 
Caroline Mary Veel, of Stanley St. Leonard’s, 
to take the name and arms of Veel only. 

Dec. 6. William Michael Peacock, of Hack- 
ney, Middx. and Arlingham, co. Glouc. gent. in 
compliance with the will of Dame Dorothy 
Mill, of Arlingham Court, widow of Sir Richd. 
Mill, of Mottisfont, co. Southampton, Bart. to 
take the name of Yate after Peacock, and bear 
the arms of Yate quarterly with his own.— 
To be members of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps 
of Gentlemen at Arms:—Herbert Rice, esq. 
vice Richbell; Francis Vanderlure Mills, esq. 
- Walker; Philip Salomons, esq. vice Per- 

ins. 

Dec. 8. 4th Foot, Lieut.-Col. W. G. Gold, 
from 53d Foot, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice 
brevet Col. H. W. Breton, who exchanges. 

Dec. 9. Knighted by letters patent, James 
William Colvile, esq. Puisne Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta. 

ec. 12. Henry Barkly, esq. to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of British Guiana.— 
William Frederick Desbarres, esq. to be Puisne 
Judge, and Alexander M‘Dougall, esq. to be 
Her =r Solicitor-General for Nova 
Scotia.—Staffordshire Yeomanry Cavalry, Earl 
Granville to be Second Major. 

Dee. 13. West Kent Yeomanry Cavalry, 
Viscount Sydney to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. 
Jas. Chapman to be Major. 

Dec. 15. 49th Foot, Capt. H. G. Hart to be 
Major.—55th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. J. M. Hamer- 
ton, C.B. to be Colonel.—2d West India Reg. 
Major W. R. Faber, from 49th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Dec. 16. John Gregory, esq. to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in and over the 
Bahama Islands and their dependencies.—The 
Rev. William James Kennedy, M.A. the Rev. 
Harry Longueville Jones, M.A. and Thomas 
William Marshall, esq. to be three of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 

Dec. 21. 6th Dragoons, Capt. H. D. White 
to be Major.—12th Light Dragoons, Capt. E. 
Morant to be Major.—33d Foot, Capt. T. B. 
Gough to be Major.—40th Foot, Lieut.-Col. S. 
W.L. Stretton, from the 64th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, vice Lieut.-Col. James Stopford, who 
exchanges.—64th Foot, Major G. Duberley to 
be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major J. Draper to 
be Major.—70th Foot, Major J. Galloway, from 
33d Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—71st Foot, Capt. 
N. M. Stack to be Major.—83d Foot, Major W. 
H. Law to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major E, 


Townsend to be Major.—Depot Battalion (Isle 
of Wight), Lieut.-Colonel Jeremiah Taylor, 
unatt. to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice H. Custance, 
who exchanges, and to be brevet Colonel.—To 
be Lieut.-Colonels in the Army, Major J. Gar- 
vock, 3lst Foot, Major F. Eld, 90th Foot, and 
Major S. Beckwith, Rifle Brigade.—To be 
a in the Army, Capt. J. H. Bringhurst, 
g0th Foot; Capt. G. A. L. Blenkinsopp, 45th 
Foot; Capt. J. Armstrong, Cape Mounted 
Riflemen.—Hospital Staff, John Davy, M.D. to 
be Inspector-General of Hospitals; Alexander 
Stewart, M.D. to be Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals in the Windward and Leeward Islands 
only, vice Davy; Staff Surgeon W. Munro to 
be Deputy Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals. 

Dec. 26. Lieut.-Col. George Buller, of the 
Rifle Brigade, to be a Companion of the Bath ; 
Colonel Duncan M‘Gregor, Inspector General 
of the Constabulary Force of Ireland, and 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Rowan, C.B. one of the 
Commissioners of the Police of the Metro- 
polis, to be Members of the -Civil Division of 
the Knights Commanders of the Bath. 





Members returned to sit in Parliament. 


Lynn.—Hon. Edward Henry Stanley. 
Yorkshire (West R.—Edmund Denison, esq. 





Nava. PREFERMENTS. 


To be Captains,—Charles Edmunds, John 
Moore. ' 

To be Commanders,—Benj. H. Bunce, Chas. 
Phillips, Edmund A. Glynn. ; 

To be retired Commander (1830),—Richard 
Chegwyn. 

Appointments,—Capt. Claude H. M. Buckle 
to the Centaur steam-frigate ; Commander 
Tarleton to the Vengeance 84: Commander 
Fred. B. P. Seymour to the Harlequin 16; 
Commander David Robertson to the Cygnet 6. 





EccLEslASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. S. Shepherd, to be Precentor of Roches- 
ter Cathedral. . 

Rev. Sir C. Macgregor, Bart, to be Minor Ca- 
non of Bristol. : 

Rev. W. J. Aislable, Alpheton R. Suffolk. 

Rey. D. Anderson, All Saints P.C. Derby. 

Rev. J. L. Barton, St. George, Portsea, P. C. 
Hants. 3 ¢ 

Rev. W. S. Birch, Luckington R. Wilts. 

Rev. C. A. Brackenbury, Carlton-le-Moorlands 
V. Lincolnshire. é 

Rev. R. Brickel, Hoole R. Lancashire. 

Rev. E. K. Burney, Brandeston R. Norfolk. 

Rey. R. L. Caley, All Saints’ R. Bristol. 

Rev. J. C. Carwithen, Challacombe R. Devon. 

Rey. C. Chapman, Prescot V. Lancashire. 

Rey. J. A. Coghlan, West Lexham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. P. M. Compton, Witherstone R. Devon. 

Rev. W. J. Crockford, Mawgan in Meneage 
and St. Martin’s in Menage RR. Cornwall. 

Rev. Dr. W. W. Dakins, St. Magnus the Mar- 
tyr with St. Margaret’s, New Fish-street, R. 
London. 

Ven. Archdeacon T. Dealtry, St. John's Chapel, 
Bedford Row, P.C. London. : 

Rev. R. Dear, St. Mary Woolnoth, with St. 
Mary Woolchurch annexed, RR. London. 
Rev. W. W. Dickinson, Playford P.C. Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Dingle, Withington P. C. Upten 

Magna, Salop. 
Rey. F. Doliman, Loders V. Dorset. 
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Rev. J. P. Eden, Bishops- Wearmouth R. Durh. 

Rev. J. Gaskin, Elstow P.C. " 

Rev. G. E. Green, St. Andrew’s Auckland 
P.C. Durham. 

Rev. J. Groomes, Shalford V. Essex. 

Rev. T. Hanbury, Church Langton with Tur 
Langton and Thorp Langton R. Leicestersh. 

Rev. J. H. Harris, Tormohun P.C. Devon. 

Rev. W. J. Heale, Wombourne with Trysull 
V. Staffordshire. 

Rev. J. H. Kendall, Treneglos with Warbstow 
V. Cornwall. 

Rev. G. H. Kirwood, St. John’s, Irvington, 
P.C. Herefordshire. 

Rev. C. A. Kuper, Trellech V. Monmouthsh. 

Rev. J. Lakes, Si. James’s P.C. Guernsey. 

Rev. F. M. MacCarthy, St. Mark’s Clerken- 
well P. C. London. 

Rev. T. Myers, Sheriff Hutton V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. Y. Osborne, Whiston Prescott P. C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. A. Oxendon, Pluckley R. Kent. 

Rev. J. Postlethwaite, Tasley R. Shropshire. 

Rev. C. Shiffner, Hamsey R. Sussex. 

Rev. H. Sims, Stanton House R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. B. Smeaton, Hannington V. Wilts. 

Rev. R. Smith, Little Bealings R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. T. Smith, Wymondham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. A. Suckling, St. Michael Bussage P. C. 
Gloucestersh. 

Rev. A. Thomas, Rottingdean V. Sussex. 

Rev. C. Walters, Littlemore P. C. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. J. B. Webb, North Cleobury R. Salop. 

Rev. J. Wing, St. Mary V. Leicester. 

Rev. S. Wright, St. John R. Jersey. 

Rev. W. H. Wright, Christ Church, Everton, 
P.C. Liverpool. 

Rey. W. P. Wood, Manaton R. Devon, 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. G. A. F. Hart, to Her Majesty. 
Rey. E. P. Smith, to the Bishop of Barbados. 





CiviLt PREFERMENTS. 


Michael Prendergast, esq. to be Recorder of 
Norwich. 

Thomas Phinn, esq. to be Recorder of Ply- 
mouth. 

John Greenwood, esq. to be Recorder of Devon- 


pe F. Trithen, to be Professor of Modern 
European 1-2 in Sir R. Taylor’s In- 
stitution at Oxford. 

Rev. J. S. Broad, to be Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Rev. W. H. Guillemard, to be Principal of the 
Royal School of Armagh. 

Rev. J. W. Morrison, to be Master of Truro 
Grammar School. 

Rev. A. K. Thompson, to be Master of the 
Grammar School, Dudley. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 9. At the Vicarage, Kenilworth, the 
wife of the Rev. E. R. Eardley Wilmot, a son. 
—1l. At Danesfield, Bucks, the Hon. Mrs. 
Scott Murray, a son.—13. In Chesham-pl., 
the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, a dau.——15. At 
Lisbon, Lady Seymour, wife of Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, G.C.B. Her Majesty’s Minister in 
Portugal, a son. At Lord Sherborne’s, 
Gloucestersh., the wife of the Hon. Edw. Plun- 
kett, Capt. R.N. a son.—16. At Marston 
House, Northamptonsh. the wife of J. J. 
Blencowe, esq. a son.~--——21. At Cholwell 
House, Som. the wife of Wm. Rees Mogg, 
esq. a son.——22, At the Vicarage, Broad- 
clist, the wife of the Kev. P. L. D. Acland, 
a dau.——At Upper Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq., 
the wife of Francis Leslie Pym, esq. of Rad- 








well House, Herts, a dau.—At Purley-park, 
Berks, the wife of A. H. Leyborne Poghem 
esq. a son and heir.——23. At the Vica > 
Harborne, Staffordshire, the Hon. Mrs. Wm. 
Law, a dau. 25. At Lower Cheam, Sur- 
rey, Mrs. Gilbert Frankland Lewis, a dau. 
——26. At Thornbury-house, Ryde, the wife of 
Capt. an Sholto Douglas, a dau.——27. At 
Brighton, the Lady Rosa Greville, a son.—— 
28. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Grey, a dau.——29. At Bath, the wife of Lieut- 
Col. Tronson, late 13th Light Inf. a son.——30. 
At Carlton-terrace, the wife of Ernest Bun- 
sen, esq. a dau. 

Lately. In Grosvenor-sq. Lady C. J. Fitzroy, 
ason and heir.——In Stratton-st. Mrs. Wm. 
Angerstein, a son.——At Casewick, Lincoln- 
Ay y wife of Sir John Trollope, Bart. 

Pia 


u. 

Dec. 1. At Staunton Harold, Leic. the 
Countess Ferrers, a dau.——2. At Ickworth, 
the Lady Arthur Hervey, a dau.—4. At Sun- 
derlandwick, near Driffield, the wife of E. H. 
Reynard, esq. a son and heir.——7. At Bab- 
worth, Lady Frances Bridgeman Simpson, a 
son.—10. At Montagu-sq. Lady Wodehouse, 
a son.——12. At Bagshot-park, Lady Emil 
Seymour, a dau.——At Whitehall-pl. the wife 
of W. R. Seymour Fitzgerald, esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 23. At Auckland, J. H. Laye, esq. 
Capt. in H. M. 58th Regt., second son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Laye, Royal Art., to Emelia- 
Maria-Dean, second dau. of His Excellency 
Major-Gen. Dean Pitt, K. H. commanding the 
Forces in New Zealand. 

Aug. 9. At Madras, Dr. John Wilson, H. E. 
I. C. Service, to Lucy-Harriet, eldest dau. of 
T. P. Turner, esq. of London, jate Judge under 
the Old Court of Requests Act, at Deal. 

Sept.12. At Bareilly, India, John Squire, 
esq. Assistant Surgeon 29th Regt. Bengal N. 
I., to Rosa, second dau. of the Rev. R. P 
Brooke, Chaplain of Bareilly. 

Oct. 3. At Kirkby Stephen, the Rev. Charles 
Charlton, M. A. Perpetual Curate of Saint 
Paul’s, Alnwick, to Harriet, third surviving 
daughter of John Bertram Orde, esq.—aAt 
St. Pancras, the Rev. Alfred Fisher, M.A., 
Incumbent of Bothenhampton and Walditch, 
Dorset, to Martha, third dau. of the late 
Mr. Joseph Bird, of Sturminster Newton.—— 
At Wolverhampton, John, eldest son of Thos. 
Bagnall, esq. of Great Barr, Staffordshire, to 
Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of William Ward esq. 
of Wolverhampton.— At Blaenporth, Cardi- 
— Lieut. E. W. Lang, R.N. son of the 
ate R. Lang, esq. of Moor Park, Surrey, to 
Lucy-Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Lewis, 
of Westbourne-terr. Hyde-park.——At Saint 
George the Martyr, Queen-sq. Charles Henry 
Holman, esq. of Crediton, to Elizabeth-Ann, 
eldest dau. of Francis John Gough, esq. Lon- 
don.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
Henry Hughes, Incumbent of All Saints’, Gor- 
don-sq. to Ann-Amelia, youngest dau. of Thos. 
James Tatham ~*~ of ford-pl. Russell-sq. 
and Three Ash, ssex.—At Saxby, Linc. 
John B. Barkworth, esq. eldest son of the late 
J. Barkworth, esq. of Tranby House, near 
Hull, to Martha-Dorothea, only dau. of the 
Rev. Charles Barton, M.A. Rector of Saxby. 
— At Elmswell, Suffolk, James Kemplay, — 
of the Middle Temple, London, to Sarah, fourt 
dau. of the Rev. J. T. Lawton, Rector of Elms- 
well.——At St. James’s, Norlands, Francis 
Bennett Goldney, esq. of the Manor House, 
Brixton, to Mary, dau. of the late James Gibb, 
esq. and niece of the late Alexander. Gibb, 
esq. of London.— At Kelsale, Suffolk, F. F. J. 
Morrice, esq. only son of F. E, Morrice, ~ 4 
of Betshanger, Kent, to Georgiana-Elizabeth, 
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youngest dau. of the Rev. L. R. Brown, of 
enstanton, Huntingdonshire, and Rector of 
Kelsale.——At Lochnaw Castle, Wigtonshire, 
Frederick Lewis Maitland Heriot, of Ramor- 
nie, Fife, esq. to Martha, second dau. of Sir 
Andrew Agnew, of Lochnaw, Bart.——At Be- 
bington, Edward, fourth son of Thomas Kirk- 
land Glazebrook, esy. Egremont, Cheshire, to 
Sarah-Barlow, widow of Henry Edward Faw- 
cett, esq. Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, and 
dau. of the late Rev. John Collins, Frodsham. 

4. At Clement Danes, William Beard, esq. 
to Louisa-Lucy, eldest dau. of the late Arthur 
Windus, esq.— At Coventry, Charles Twam- 
ley, esq. of London, to Catharine, youngest 
dau. of William Freeman, esq. and niece of 
Stephen Freeman, esq. of Ryton-on-Duns- 
more, Warw. 

5. At St. James’s, Westminster, the Rev. 
Henry T. Glynn, Rector of Melbury Abbas, 
Dorset, and second son of the Rev. T. Clayton 
Glynn, of Durrington House, Essex, to Mary- 
Frederica, only dau. of the late Lt.-Col. Schrei- 
ber, of Melton, Suffolk.—At Ashdon, Essex, 
James Packe, esq. Fellow of King’s College, 
and son of the late C. J. Packe, esq. of Prest- 
wold-hall, Leic. to Sarah, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. C. J. Chapman, minister of St Pe- 
ter’s Mancroft, Norwich. and niece of the Rev. 
Dr. Chapman, Master of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge.——At Invertrossack, near 
Callander, Perthshire, Steuart Macnaghten, 
esq. youngest son of the late Sir Francis Work- 
man Macnaghten, Bart. to Agnes, widow of 
Capt. Lewis Shedden, and only surviving child 
of the late James Eastmont, esq.—At Wands- 
worth, Thomas-Neale, eldest son of the Rev. 
S. F. Rippingall, of Langham, Norfolk, to Mary, 
second surviving dau. of Charles Allen Young, 
esq. of Southwark and Clapham-common.—— 
At Stoke Gabriel, Thomas Butland, esq. of 
Diptford Court, Devon, to Margaret-Jackson, 
second dau. of Richard Adams, esq. of Rydon. 
—aAt Fulham, the Rev. T. Waters Burridge, 
son of the Rev. W. Burridge, Vicar of Brad- 
ford, Somerset, to Anne-Elizabeth-Catharine, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Owen, of 
Fulham, Rector of Pagglesham, Essex. At 
St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Thomas Mel- 
ladew, esq. to Frances-Anne, widow of Adam 
Bromilow, esq. barrister-at-law, and youngest 
dau. of the late Adm. Sir Ross Donnelly, K.C.B. 

10. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
Robert Boothby Heathcote, to Elizabeth- 
Bridges, eldest dau. of the late Capt. and Lady 
Elizabeth Wells.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Edward Hayles, esq. of Abbey-pl. St. 
John’s Wood, to a, youngest dau. of the 
late George Wické, esq.——At Feckenham, 
Worcestershire, the Rev. James Bearcroft, 
Rector of Hadzor, to Margaret-Anne, second 
dau. of the Rev. j - R. Ingram.—At Walcot, 
rane, eae Bean, esq. second son of Regi- 
nald Henry Rodbard, esq. of Backwell Hill, 
Somerset, to Emilia, eldest dau. of the late 
William Biathwayt, esq. Capt. of the 3d Light 
Dragoons, and niece of Sir Edmund Filmer, 
Bart. M.P.—At Bradfield, near Shefiield, the 
Viscount Northland, M.P. eldest son of the 
Ear! of Ranfurly, to Harriet, eldest dau. of the 
late James Rimington, esq. of Broomhead 
Hall, co. York.——At Chillingham, Northum- 
berland, the Rev. James Hil/, Rector of Nor- 
manby, Yorkshire, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Luke Yacker, Vicar of Chillingham. 
—At Beechingstoke, Capt. Henry Wilson, 
late of 4th Bengal Nat. Inf. to Mary, widow of 
Capt. Charles Ralfe.——At Chichester, Harry, 

youngest son of George Whieldon, esq. of 
ap ty House, Warw. to Frances-Jane, 
only dau. of Joseph M‘Carogher, esq. M.D. 
and ———. of Adm. Sir John Ommanney, 
K.C.B. &c.——At West Wickham, Kent, John 





Rohde, esq. of the Madras Civil Service, to 
Patience, eldest dau. of Richard Haughton, 
esq.——At Everton, near Liverpool, the Rev. 
J. Hutton Crowder, M.A. Incumbent of St. 
Margaret’s, Manchester, to Frances-Jane, eld. 
dau. of the late W. Budd Prescott, esq. of 
Everton.— At Hove, Arthur H. C. Sewell, 
esq. youngest son of the late Major-Gen. Ro- 
bert Sewell, to Isabel-Jane, eldest dau. of Wil- 
liam Woodward Sadleir, esq. of Cannonstown, 
co. Meath. 

11. At Bathwick, Lieut. B. Hodson, 7th Ma- 
dras Inf. to Jane, fourth surviving dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Charles J. Doveton, Bengal 
army.—-At Brixton, the Rev. Henry Camp- 
bell Grey, Incumbent of Trent Vale, Stafford- 
shire, to Maria, youngest dau. of William Bro- 
die Gurney, esq. of Denmark-hill, Surrey.—— 
At Upton-cum-Chalvey, Bucks, the Rev. Chas. 
J. Parsons, of St. Mary’s, Southampton, to 
Augusta, dau. of the late Edward Shewell, esq. 
—At Dublin, Joseph Burke, esq. Assist- 
ant Surgeon 50th Regt., to Juliana, second 
dau. of the late William O’Hanlon, esq.— 
At Bondjah, near Smyrna, the Rev. Horace 
Winbolt, of Beyrout, to Jemima, fourth dau. 
of the late James Winbolt, esq. of London, 
Solicitor. 

12. _Henry-Burton, second son of John-Tem- 
pest Weston, esq. of the Limes, Tenterden, 
Kent, to Jane-Troughton, eldest dau. of Henry 
James Combs, esq.— At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. Capt. Francis-Price Blackwood, R.N. 
third son of the late Vice-Adm. the Hon. Sir 
Henry Blackwood, Bart. and brother of the 
present Baronet, to Jemima-Sarah, second dau. 
of the late James Cranborne Strode, esy.— 
At Ootacamund, Neilgherries, James-Boyd 
Miller, esq. 15th (King’s) Hussars, eldest son 
of Boyd Miller, esq. of Colliers’s-wood, Surrey, 
to Sophia, only dau. of William Harrington, 
esq. Madras Civil Service.——-—At Clifton, 
Gloucestershire, Thomas Bennett, esq. eldest 
son of ‘Thomas Bennett, esq. of Castleroe, co. 
Derry, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of John T 
Anstey, esq. late of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, and niece of Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart. 
M.P.—aAt Bardwell, the Rev. Wm. Dodson, 
of er: Lincolnshire, to Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late George Boldero, esq. of Ix- 
worth, Suffolk.— In Scotland, and afterwards 
at St. Botolph’s, a the Rev. John 
Kirkland Glazebrook, M.A. son of T. K. 
Glazebrook, esq. Egremont, Cheshire, to Har- 
riett-Augusta, dau. of William Harter, esq. 
Hope Hall, Pendleton. At Gillingham, 
Kent, oe only surviving son of 
Edward St. John Mildmay, esq. to Louisa- 
Latham, eldest dau. of the late Henry Gough 
Ord, esq. Capt. R. Art.——At Preston next 
Faversham, Richard-Jones, the youngest son 
of Giles Hilton, esq. of Preston-house, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. James Peto, 
Vicar of Preston.—dAt Gerrans, Cornwall, J. 
G. St. Leger, esq. second surviving son of the 
late Col. the Hon. R. St. Leger, to Charlotte- 
Anne, second dau. of W. S. Gully, esq. of Tre- 
vennen House, Cornwall, late Major 87th Royal 
Irish Fusileers, 

14. At Marylebone New Church, Edward- 
Gamaliel, second surviving son of the late 8. 
J. Winthrop, esq., M.D. to Ann-Susannah, 
eldest dau. of John Bex, esq. of Dover.— 
At Brompton, the Rev. Alexander Macdonald, 
Rector of Cotterstock, Northamptonshire, to 
Louisa, dau. of the late Daniel Webster, esq. of 
Weldon.— At Bath, the Rev. George De Car- 
teret Guille, Incumbent of Alderney, and 
eldest son of the late John Guille, esq. of St. 
George, Guernsey, to Sophia, eldest dau. and 
co-heiress of the late Thomas Stevens, esq. of 
Cross, Devonshire.——At Willian, Herts, John 
Thomas Maitland, esq. fourth son of the Rev. 
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Charles D. Maitland, of St. James’s, Brighton, 
to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. William 
W. Pym.— At All Souls’, Langham-pl. Octa- 
vius Edward Coope, esq. son of the late John 
Coope, esq. of Great Cumberland-pl. to Emily- 
Mary, only dau. of Robert Page Fulcher, esq. 
——At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Charles Or- 
lando Manley, esq. of Stanhope-st. Regent’s 
Park, to Eliza, only dau. of Benjamin Wil- 
liams, esq. of Whitehall.——At Christchurch, 
St. Marylebone, Mortimer George Thyots, of 
Sulhamstead, Berks, esq. to Catherine, widow 
of the late Major Smith.——At St. Pancras, 
James Pomell, esq. of Great Coram-st. to 
Eliza-Harriett, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late William Harris, esq. of the Ordnance 
Medical Department; and at the same time, 
John Henry Square, esq. of ers * 
Devon, to Anna-Blanch, youngest dau. of the 
said William Harris. 

16. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. George 
Henry Cavendish, 1st Life Guards, youngest 
son of Major-Gen. the Hon. H. F. C. Caven- 
dish, to Emily-Victoria-Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the late Sir William Rumbold. 

17. At Cambridge, the Rey. J. T. Pine Coffin, 
of Portledge, Devon, to Charlotte, fourth dau, 
of the late Samuel Chandler, esq. of Tyring- 
ham, Buck.— At Forres, N.B., Edward Dun- 
bar, esq. Capt. 22d Regt., third son of the late 
Sir Archibald Dunbar, of Northfield, Bart. to 
Miss Dunbar, of Lea Park, youngest dau.of the 
late Duncan Dunbar, esq. of Limehouse.--—At 
Oundle, N’p’nsh. the Rev. Charles Hippuff 
Bingham, M.A. Incumbent of Ramsey, Hunts, 
and nephew of Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, 
Bart. to Emma-Sophia, second dau. of the late 
John Smith, esq. of the Rectory, Oundle.—— 
At Harlington, Beds, the Rey. Truman Tan- 

ueray, Rector of Tingrith, Beds, to Harriet- 

lizabeth, eldest dau. of George Pearse, esq. 
of Harlington.—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq., Lord Burghley, M.P. eldest son of the 
Marquis of Exeter, to Lady Georgiana-Sophia 
Pakenham, sister of the Earl of Longford.—. 
At Zeal Monachorum, Devon, Henry Octavius 
Marshall, =>. Capt. Madras Army, to Ellen, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Robyns, 
Vicar of Mary Stow, Devon.—At Mussoorie, 
Capt. A. Talbot Strange, eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Strange, late Chief Justice of Madras, 
to Adelaide Davies, niece to Vice-Chancellor 
— Bruce.—At bet ye ea Isle of 
Wight, Gustavus Edward Estwick, youngest 
son of Richard Estwick, esq. of Kingston, 
Surrey, to Sarah-Elizabeth, second dau. of 
William A. D. Nunn, esq.—aAt Croom, Philip 
John Edward Miles, esq. eldest son of Wm. 
Miles, esq. of Leigh Court, and M.P. for East 
Somerset, to Elizabeth-Frances, dau. of Sir 
David Roche, Bart. of Carass. be 

18. At Stauton Harcourt, Oxf., William 
Elias Taunton, esq. of Freeland Lodge, eldest 
son of the late Mr. Justice Taunton, to Sarah- 
Percival, youngest dau. of Percival Walsh, 
esq. of Stanton Harcourt.——At Canterbury, 
James Hall, esq. of Pembroke, to Sarah-Anne, 
dau. of Thomas Grayling, esq.—At St. Dun- 
stan's-in-the-East, John E. Bennett, esq. of 
Bedford-row, to Hannah-Maria, elder dau. of 
the late John Lamb Gardner, esq.—— William 
H. S. Sharpe, esq. Royal Regt., youngest son 
of J. B. Sharpe, esq. of Kingston Lodge, Sur- 
biton, to Hannah-!da, youngest dau. of E. 
Kennedy, esq. of Bantis House, Tipperary. 
—aAt Llangynhafal, the Rev. Henry Reynolds, 
B.D. Rector of Rotherfield Peppard, Oxf., to 
Judith-Elizabeth, only dau. of John Denton, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, of Plas Draw, Denbigh- 
shire.—At Perth, Lieut.-Col. M. Lindsay, to 
Matilda, youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
— Harris, R. Art. of Mount Tamar, Devon. 
shire. 


19. At Tonbridge Wells, William Edward 
Russell, esq. of Swanscombe, Kent, to Elinor- 
Anastasia, second dau. of the late Clement 
Kirwan, esq.—— At Freston, Suffolk, John 
Minter Wrateslaw, esq. of Copdock Lodge, 
Suffolk, to Anna-Matilda, dau. of the late Rev. 
John Bond, Rector of Freston.— John, second 
son of John Bowles, esq. of ew, to Ma- 
tilda, second dau. of the late Charles Towler, 
esq. of Rockland All Saints. ——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, 
second son of Edward Marjoribanks, esq. to 
Isabella, eldest dau. of Sir James Weir Hogg, 
Bart. M.P. —— Henry, eldest son of John 
Fowler, esq. of Melksham, to Ann Ford, dau. 
of Robert Barclay, esq. of Leyton, Essex.—— 
At Westbury-upon-Trym, Charles, youngest 
son of the late Thomas Harris, esq. of Bristol, 
to Emma-Eliza, second dau. of A. J. Drewe, 
esq. of Cotham Park.——At Langstone, Mon- 
mouth, Charles Bullen, esq. L.R.N. second 
son of the late William Fitzherbert Bullen, esq. 
of Laverstock-house, Dorset, to Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of William Baker, esq. of Lang- 
stone-court.——At St. James’s, Westminster, 
Capt. William Dashwood Graham, Bombay 
Eng. to Susan, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir ‘T. Downman, C.B. and K.C.H.——At Alles- 
tree, Henry, only child of Samuel B. Clapham, 
of Aireworth-house, York, to <—y) youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Edmund Robinson of 
Thorp Green, Yorkshire, and granddau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Gisborne, of Yoxall Lodge. 
—At Valetta, Lieut. John B. Field, R.N. 
eldest son of the Rev. John Field, Rector of 
Braybrooke, to Cecilia, second dau. of Dr, 
Mostyn, late of Her Majesty’s Medical Staff, 
Malta.——At St. John’s, Hackney, Francis 
Mountford Woollaston, esq. of Beoley, Worc. 
to Emily, second dau. of the late Capt. Robert 
Young, of the Madras Army.—At Charing, 
the Rev. R. Drake, of Stourmouth Rectory, to 
Jane-Frances, second dau. of Lt.-Col. Groves. 
——At Ramsgate, Samuel Simpson Toulmin, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, to Susanna, widow of 
the Rev. C. F. Ferris, of Cainscross, Glouc. and 
only dau. of the late C. 8. Milward, esq. of 
Bromley, Middlesex, 

21. At Alwalton, Huntingdonshire, the Rev. 
Arthur Rawson, of Bromley Common, Kent, to 
Charlotte-Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Castle 
William Clay, esq. 

24. At Rodmersham, Kent, James Tulloch 
esq. F.R.S. of Montagu-pl.to Jane-Anne, secon 
dau. of the late William John Lushington, esq. 
of Rodmersham Lodge. —— At St. George's, 
Hanover-sq. John Royce Tomkin, esq. of Gray's- 
inn, to Georgiana-Maria, widow of Dr. Glass- 
poole, of Brighton, and only dau. of the late 
Col. Macdonald, of the Isle of Skye, some time 
Governor of Grenada and Trinidad. — At 
Edinburgh, Francis Anderson, esq. W. 8. to 
Henrietta-Maria, third dau. of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Law, D.D. British Chaplain at St. Peters- 
burgh.—At Paddington, James-Duncan, eldest 
son of J. R. Thomson, esq. of Sussex-sq. to 
Sarah-Georgina, dau. of the Rev. George 
Hough, M.A. late Senior Chaplain, Cape of 
Good Hope.——At Worcester, the Rev. Henry 
P. Guillemard, B.D. Rector of Barton-on-the- 
Heath, Warw. to Julia, youngest dau. of the 
— George Hulme, M.A. of Shinefield, 

erks. . 

25. At Sutton Coldfield, the Rev. Reginald 
Pyndar Hill, eldest son of the Rev. Charles 
Hill, Rector of Bromesberrow, Glouc. to Ann- 
Elizabeth, third dau. of Joseph Webster, esq. 
of Penns, Warw. 

26. At Stow-on-the-Wold, Thomas Raikes, 
esq. of the Madras Fusiliers, to Leonora-Jane, 
eldestglau. of Thos. Digby, esq. of Hull.— At 
Kennington, Kent, Edwin Morris, esq. M.D. 
Spalding, to Annie-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
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the late Alexander Macka Bethune, esq.— 
At Wimbledon, Thomas, third son of Thomas 
Langton, of Wandsworth, esq. to Elizabeth- 
Maria, second dau. of John Leach Bennett, of 
Merton, esq.— At Trinity Church, Maryle- 
bone, or. Cowell, 3d Light Dragoons, only 
son of William Covell, esq. of Gloucester-sq. 
to Katharine-Louisa, second dau. of the late 
Capt. Henry Kerr.—At Amersham, William 
Smith, esq. of Liverpool, to Emily-Eliza, only 
dau. of the late Thomas Cox, M.D. of London, 
and granddau. of Sir William Ackers, K.D. of 
Caraccas.——At Moydow, co. Longford, the 
Rev. Joseph Greene, eldest son of the Right 
Hon. R. W. Greene, to Olivia-Douglas, eldest 
dau. of the late C. D. Johnstone, esq. M.D. 
Lodge, co. Leitrim.—— At Cirencester, Robert 
Henry Daubeney, esq. second son of Geo. Dau- 
beney, esq. of Cote, near Bristol, to Margaret- 
Anna, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Croome, 
Rector of Bourton-on-the-Water.——At Exeter, 
John Benson Rose, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, and Wilmington, Kent, to Helen, 

d dau. of Kingdon, esq. of Exeter. 
— At Christchurch, St. Marylebone, Frederick 
Powell, of Woburn-pl. eldest son of Henry 
Powell, esq. of Tavistock-sq. to Mary, eldest 
dau. of James York, esq. M.D. of St. John’s 
Wood-road. 

27. At Louth, Linc. Geo. E. Attwood, esq. 
of Colchester, to Matilda, second surviving 
dau. of the late John Pell, esq. of Alford.—— At 
Trinity Church, Sloane-st. Richard-Thompson, 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Northey Hopkins, 
to Susanna, widow of Major C. E. Mills, Bengal 
Horse Art. and dau. of Wm. Chadwick, esq. of 
Chelsea College. 

31. At St. Marylebone, Major George Fisher, 
C.B. late of the 12th Reg. Bombay Native Inf. 
to Miss Mary Ann Cater. —— At Petworth, 
Sussex, Richard Southwell Bourke, esq. M.P. 
eldest son of Robert Bourke, esq. of Hayes, co. 
Meath, to Blanche, third da. of Col. Wyndham, 
of Petworth.—At Fulham, Alfred Hitchins 
Corbould, esq. son of the late Henry Cor- 
bould, esq. F.S.A. to Mary-Grace, eldest dau. 
of the late Samuel Browne Keene, esq. of Fur- 
nival’s-inn, solicitor.—At St. George's, Han- 
over-sq. Charles Eversfield, esq. of Denne Park, 
Sussex, to Isabella, second dau. of P. Pigott S. 
Conant, esq. of Archer Lodge, Hants. 

Nov. 1. At Sanderstead, Francis-James, 
eldest son of F. G. Coleridge, esq. of the 
Manor House, Ottery St. Mary, to Sarah- 
Augusta, second dau. of the Rev. J. H. Ran- 
dolph, Rector of Sanderstead.—aAt Chester, 
Francis Strong, esq. late of Worcester coll. 
Oxford, to Anne, dau. of Thomas Warrington, 
esq. of Tranmere Hall. 

2. At Saint George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. 
Kemevs Tynte, Gren. Guards, eldest son of 
C. J. Kemeys Tynte, esq. M.P. to Mary-Sophia, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. G. Clutterbuck 
Frome, of Pucknoll, Dorset.——At Birken- 
head, the Rev. Wm. Bishton Garnett, Curate 
of Findon, Sussex, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Wm. Garnett, Rector of Silston, Cheshire, to 
Sarah, second dau. of William Dutton, esq¢.— 
At Sunbury, Middlesex, the Rev. John Fisher 
Hodgson, Vicar of Horsham, Sussex, to Eliza- 
Maria, dau. of the late Thomas Hayes, esq. 
— At Brighton, Henry March Gru gen, M.D. 
third son of Wm. Gruggen, esq. of Chichester, 
to Harriot, second dau. of the late John Winck- 
worth, esq. of London.—At Clifton, the 





Rev. Edw. H. Niblett, B.A. Vicar of Hares- 
tield, Glouc., second son of D. J. Niblett, of 
Haresfield-court, esq. to Mary-Anne, second 
dau. of James Law Stewart, esq. of Jamaica. 
4, At Andrew J. 
1 


B. Hambly, 
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Lieut. R.M. to Marianna, only dau. of John 
Mi nmeng of Rosehill, Cornwall.—aAt Mary- 
lebone, William Henry Newman, esq. solicitor, 
Southampton, to Mary, dau. of the late Capt. 
W. Sargent, R.N. ‘ 

7. At Tor, Gilbert Ker, esq. of Liverpool, 
to Isabella, third dau. of the late Thomas 
Benson Pease, esq. Chapel Allerton Hall, 
Yorkshire.——At Dublin, Thos. Robt. M’Coy, 
esq. 65th Regt. son of Capt. M’Coy, R.N. to 
Teresa-Matilda, youngest dau. of the late 
Major James Allen, 5th Dragoons.——At Dub- 
lin, John Stratford Collins, esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, eldest son of J. S. Collins, esq. of Wythall 
Walford, Heref. to Ellen, — surviving dau. 
of John Lloyd, esq. of Lloydsborough, Tippe- 
rary. 

8. At Bath, Sir Edward Dolman Scott, 
Bart. to Lydia, widow of Rev. Edm. Robin- 
son, of Thorp Green, Yorkshire, and dau. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Gisborne, of Yoxall 
Lodge.——At Holy-cross, Capt. Thos. Fred. 
Hill Alms, 70th Regt. to Mary, eldest dau. of 
Edw. Wilson, esy. of Raheen Park, Tipperary. 

3. At Exeter, James J. Coxe, esq. of New- 
town Lodge, Berks, to Martha, daughter of 
the late Rev. Walter Kitson, Rector of Marks- 

ury, Somerset.——At Whatley, Somerset, 
John Henry Shore, esq. of Clifton and What- 
ley, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Pack, esq. of Floore-house, North- 
amptonsh. and of Mrs. Pack, of Southfield- 
house, Somerset.———At Charlton King’s, 
Warw., Alfred Harford Hartland, esq. of Eve- 
sham, to Sarah-Hannah, fourth dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Meall, Bombay service. 

10. At Montreal, Canada, Douglas Grantham, 
esq. 23d Fusileers, eldest son of Stephen 
Grantham, esq. of Ryder’s Wells, Sussex, to 
Amelia-Louisa, younger dau. of Capt. Blen- 
karne, Ordnance Department, late of 14th 
regt.—At Tiverton, George Day, esq. of 
Blackheath, to Eliza, only dau. of the late 
Henry Symons, esq. of Ottery St. Mary. 

13. In Guernsey, Edmund Yates Peel, esq. 
85th King’s Light Infantry, son of Col. and 
Lady Alice Peel, to Maria-Frances-Knighton, 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Chadwick, 
S 


q. 

14. At Weston Turville, Bucks, Horace- 
George, youngest son of the late Thos. Hayes, 
esq. Of Darby-huuse, Sunbury, to Eleanor- 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Pretyman, of Sherington, Bucks.——At Muns- 
low, Shropsh. the Rev. Edward Bather, Vicar 
of Meole Brace, to Maria-Elizabeth, only dau. 
of the late Richd. Powell, Rector of Munslow. 

15. At Kemsey, Worc. Capt. John Tayler 
Gorle, 28th regt. to Frances, only surviving 
dau. of the late Macartney Moore, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service.——At Marylebone, Henry Cor- 
bett Taylor, esq. sonof the late Henry Taylor, 
esq. Madras Civil Service, to Henrietta, widow 
of Capt. W. P. Deas, Madras Light Cavalry. 
— At Southampton, C. J. Pagliano, esq. of 
Golden-sq. and of Brook-green, Hammersmith, 
to Agnes-Mary, fourth dau. of John Christo- 
peers esq. of Southampton, and Trekenning, 

rnwall. 

I6. At Canterbury, the Rev. R. Richardson, 
of Capenhurst, Cheshire, to Fanny, second 
dau. of G. M. Taswell, esq. St. Martin’s, Can- 
terbury.—At Ipstones, John Clerk Brodie, 
writer to the signet, Crown Agent for Scot- 
land, to Penelope-Marianne, dau. of the Rev. 
John Sneyd, A.M., of Bassford Hall, Staff. 

24. At Salcombe, near Sidmouth, James 
Palmer Woodward, esq. late Major E. I. C. 8. 
to Julia, third dau. of the late James Clarke, 
of Sid Abbey, Devon, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


IpraAuiM Pasa. 

Nov. 10. At Cairo, aged 59, his High- 
ness Ibrahim Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt. 

Ibrahim Pasha was born in 1789 at 
Cavalla in Roumelia, which was also the 
birthplace of his father Mahommed Ali. 
At the age of seventeen he joined his 
father’s army, in which he soon attained 
a prominent position, and in 1816 he was 
sent to Arabia against the Wahabees, an 
heretical sect of the Mahommedan religion, 
whom he subdued after a harassing war of 
three years. He wrested the holy towns 
of Mecca and Medina from their hands, 
and re-established the regular course of 
the caravans. On the llth Dec. 1819, 
he was received in great triumph in Cairo, 
on his return from his victorics, and the 
Sublime Porte gave him on that occasion 
the high title of Pasha of the Holy Cities. 

In the year 1824, when Mahommed Ali 
was commanded by the Sultan to assist in 
quelling the insurrection in Greece, Ibra- 
him Pasha took command of the expedi- 
tion, and sailed from Alexandria for the 
Morea with a fleet consisting of 163 sail, 
16,000 infantry, 700 horses, and four 
regiments of artillery. At the battle of 
Navarino on the 20th Oct. 1827, the 
Turkish and Egyptian fleets were com- 
pletely annihilated, and only a very small 
portion of the troops returned to their 
country. During the whole time that he 
was in the Morea, Ibrahim committed 
great excesses and cruelties. 

In 1831, Mahommed Ali’s ambition led 
him to the conquest of Syria, and he sent 
Ibrahim into that country with an army 
of 24,000 infantry, four regiments of 
cavalry, and 40 picces of artillery. In this 
expedition, Ibrahim, with the assistance of 
Soliman Pasha, a Frenchman whose real 
name was Colonel Selves, displayed much 
military talent ; Gaza, Jaffa, and Caiffa 
soon fell into his hands, and Acre, which 
had resisted Napoleon, opened its gates to 
him on the 27th of May, 1832, after a 
siege of six months. The Sultan sent 
strong reinforcements of troops against 
Ibrahim Pasha, but the Pasha invariably 
overcame them, and on the 22d Dec. 
1832, he destroyed at Koniah with 30,000 
men a fresh Turkish army of 60,000 troops 
commanded by Reshid Pasha, who was 
made prisoner. 

The victory of Koniah opened the way 
to Constantinople, and Ibrahim had al- 
ready advanced as far as Kutayeh, about 
150 miles from the capital, when the Sul- 
tan called to his aid an army of 20,000 
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Russian troops, who marched to Coustan- 
tinople. Ibrahim’s conquests were there- 
fore confined to Syria, of which he kept 
possession until 1839, and where he esta- 
blished his father’s rule with singular suc- 
cess, and organised that country in a very 
admirable manner. In 1839 the Sublime 
Porte attempted to regain possession of 
Syria, and sent against Ibrahim a strong 
army, which was, however, quite discom- 
fited by the Egyptian troops, at the battle 
of Nezib, on the 24th of June of that year. 

Ibrahim Pasha at this period had a 
second opportunity of marching to Con- 
stantinople, but the European Powers in- 
terfered a second time, and stopped his 
progress. 

The four Powers of England, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia then combined to re- 
store Syria to the Sublime Porte; a fleet 
was sent to occupy the towns on the coast ; 
Ibrahim resisted, but the bombardment 
and occupation of the fortress of Acre on 
the 3d Nov. 1839, in the very short space 
of four hours, soon convinced Ibrahim 
Pasha and his father that their best policy 
was to submit to the decrees of the four 
Powers, and obtain the best terms they 
could from the Sultan. 

After the evacuation of Syria, Ibrahim 
led a very quiet and retired life; he de- 
voted his whole attention to agriculture, 
and introduced many improvements in the 
cultivation of the land. He always showed 
the greatest respect for his father, and, 
though enjoying the high titles of Vizier 
and Governor of Mecca, and covered with 
military glory, he always kissed Mahommed 
Ali’s hands in token of submission, and 
never seated himself or smoked in his pre- 
sence without leave. 

In consequence of Mahommed Ali’s in- 
capacity, from dotage, to govern the 
country, Ibrahim was nominated by the 
Sultan Viceroy in his stead on the Ist of 
September last, and therefore held su- 


preme power in Egypt only during the - 


brief space of two months and ten dayss 

For many years Ibrahim suffered acutely 
from a complication of complaints, brought 
on principally by excesses committed du- 
ring his youth, and in 1846 he went to 
Europe for the purpose of consulting the 
most eminent physicians there, and on 
that occasion he also visited England ; 
but the only result was a temporary relief 
to his sufferings, for he continued to be 
more or less disordered, and he finally sank 
under the combined effects of bronchitis 
and an abscess in his _ 


— 
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Ibrahim Pasha had not the pleasing 
manners nor the politeness which so highly 
distinguished his father ; he was naturally 
serious, his voice was strong, and he was 
remarkable for his forced laugh ; he never 
liked display, and was of a penurious and 
selfish disposition. His education was 
similar to what is generally given to Ori- 
ental princes: he spoke Turkish, Arabic, 
and Persian, which he also wrote with fa- 
cility, and he employed several hours of 
the day in reading books on history, of 
which he was very fond; he knew no Eu- 
ropean language, but he regularly bad the 
newspapers translated to him. 

The following description of him was 
written in 1833:—‘* The Pasha of the 
Holy Cities is a great voluptuary; his 
indulgence, indeed, in every species of sen- 
suality is unbounded. Although scarcely 
in the prime of life, his gross and immense 
bulk promises but a short term of exist- 
ence, and indicates a man sinking under 
overwhelming disease, and incapable of 
exertion. His habits are sumptuous ; he 
delights in magnificent palaces and fanciful 
gardens, and is curious in the number and 
beauty of his Circassians ; but his manners 
are perfectly European. He is constantly 
in public, and courts the conversation of 
all ingenious strangers. His chief coun- 
cillor is Osman Bey, a renegade French- 
man, and an able man.”’ 

Ibrahim Pasha has left only three sons 
living : Ahmed Bey, born in 1825,—Ish- 
mael Bey, born in 1830,—both pursuing 
their studies in Paris; and Mustapha Bey, 
born in 1832, at present in Cairo. 

Abbas Pasha, his nephew, succeeds him 
in the Pashalic of Egypt, according to the 
firman granted by the Sultan in June 1241, 
at the close of the Syrian war, by which 
the succession to the government of Egypt 
is to descend in a direct line in Mahommed 
Ali’s male posterity, from the elder to the 
elder among his sons and grandsons. 

Ibrahim Pasha was buried with military 
honours, but with little ceremony, on the 
day of his death, in Mahommed Ali’s fa- 
mily tomb, in the vicinity of Cairo. 





Count Ross, 
AND Monsignor Pama. 

Nov. 15. Assassinated at Rome, Count 
Rossi, Minister of the Interior of the 
Roman States. 

Although Count Rossi has not played 
a very conspicuous part until recently, 
yet few men have been gifted with more 
penetrating or exalted powers—few have 
exercised a more important influence in 
the highest sphere of political life. 

Born at Carrara in 1787, he became an 
advocate and professor of laws in the 
University of Bologna as early as 1809. 
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In 1815 he acted as Civil Commissioner 
during the occupation of the Legations 
by Murat, and was in consequence pro- 
scribed. He escaped to Geneva, where 
the rights of a citizen were conferred upon 
him in time to rescue him from the perse- 
cution of the Austrian Government. He 
occupied for nearly twenty years the chair 
of Roman Law in the Academy of Geneva, 
the honoured colleague of those six men 
who have very recently been ejected from 
their respective professorships in the same 
Academy by the present Radical Govern- 
ment of that Republic; so that of these 
men so long engaged in scientific or lite- 
rary pursuits in the peaceful obscurity of 
a Swiss canton, all have suffered for the 
cause of constitutional freedom, and the 
greatest has now laid down his life. 

In Switzerland M. Rossi was the prin- 
cipal author of the scheme for the reform 
of the Federal Pact, which was intended 
to effect by pacific means a change in fa- 
vour of the Federal authority somewhat 
analogous to that which has resulted from 
the late civil war. At that time, how- 
ever, M. Rossi’s scheme was defeated ; 
and, wearied with the minute and un- 
tractable elements of Swiss politics, he 
was induced by M. Guizot to remove to 
Paris. A chair of constitutional law. was 
at once placed at his disposal, and upon 
his naturalization in France he rose to fill 
several important offices, and was even- 
tually called to the Chamber of Peers. 
Although he never held a ministerial office 
in France, he lived in the closest intimacy 
with the Government, and enjoyed the 
unreserved confidence of the King. 

This circumstance caused him to be 
selected for the important post of French 
Ambassador at Rome, and after an absence 
of thirty years he returned to his native 
country as the plenipotentiary of a fo- 
reign Sovereign. In that capacity he 
probably contributed in a remarkable de- 
gree to place Pio Nono on the Papal 
throne. 

M. Rossi was assassinated on the 15th 
of November, at 1 o’clock, as he was 
alighting from his carriage to enter the 
Chamber of Deputies. He was stabbed in 
the neck, and died instantly. Some gen- 
darmes and national guards who were 
on the spot allowed the assassin full liberty 
to escape. The population remained cold 
and silent in the presence of this event. 
The Assembly, on the steps of which the 
murder was committed, continued to read 
its minutes gravely, without making the 
slighest mention of the incident during its 
sitting. In the afternoon the murderers 
and their adherents, to the number of 
some hundreds, with colours at their head, 
fraternised with the soldiers in the bar- 
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racks, but the authorities showed them- 
selves nowhere. The Director of Police, 
being. requested to take some energetic 
measures, refused and retired. The entire 
Ministry resigned the next morning. 

On the following day the same fate 
awaited 

Monsienor Parma, 
the Pope’s Secretary. 

This distinguished ecclesiastic, who was 
in his 56th year, had been in youth an 
intimate friend of his Holiness. He was 
for upwards of 20 years under-secretary 
of Propaganda, and as such acquired a 
complete acquaintance with the eccle- 
siastical affairs of every part of the world. 
He had, moreover, occupied the chair of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Roman Semi- 
nary, the College of Propaganda, and 
latterly in the University of Sapienza. 
His published lectures on that portion of 
sacred literature had conferred on him 
additional celebrity throughout Italy. He 
had, moreover, been often employed in 
great and delicate matters of ecclesiastical 
interest. It was he who drew up the 
masterly statement which the Holy See 
put forth a few years ago on the treatment 
of the Catholic Church by the Emperor 
of Russia. The present Pope named him 
a Canon of the Patriarchal Basilica of St. 
John Lateran, and appointed him his 
‘* Secretary for Latin Letters.’’ Attached 
to this office is a residence, connected with 
the Quirinal palace by along gallery. Itis 
situated, in fact, near the Quattro Fontan, 
and at a considerable distance—a street’s 
length—from the Papal apartments, and 
consequently remote from the scene of the 
riots of the 16th, but near the quarters of 
the Swiss Guard. Monsignor Palma was 
walking up and down in his own rooms, 
opposite to which is the church of San 
Carlino, belonging to Spanish religious. 
Its tower, however, had been seized, ap- 
parently by the insurgents, and a ball from 
this reached his apartment, and entering 
below the neck, penetrated downwards 
into the chest, and was instantly fatal. 
There was no one in Rome less suspected 
to have been the object of a deliberate 
stroke; for, in addition to his other 
qualities, Monsignor Palma was distin- 
guished, and deservedly popular, for his 
devotion to the cause of the poor, among 
whom he laboured incessantly in discharge 
of his religious duties. He was a man 
who could not have ever had an enemy, 
and was the bosom. friend, companion, 
and associate of the Abbate Graziosi, 
whose funeral all Rome attended last year, 
as a tribute of affectionate respect. The 
fate of Rossi and Palma proves the unfit- 
ness of such a race for constitutional go- 
vernment, They crouch to a tyrant, and 


rise against an enlightened and benevolent 
ruler. 
Viscount MELBOURNE. 

Nov. 24. At Melbourne House, Derby- 
shire, in his 70th year, the Right Hon. 
William Lamb, second Viscount Mel- 
bourne (1770), and Baron Melbourne of 
Kilmore, co. Cavan (1781), in the peerage 
of Ireland; 2d Baron Melbourne, of Mel- 
bourne, co. Derby (1815), in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom; the 3d Baronet 
(1755); a Privy Councillor, a Commis- 
sioner of Exchequer Loans, an Elder Bro- 
ther of the Trinity House, and a Governor 
of the Charter House; formerly Prime 
Minister to King William IV. and Queen 
Victoria. 

Lord Melbourne was born at Melbourne 
House, Whitehall, on the 15th March, 
1779, the second son of Peniston first 
Viscount Melbourne, by Elizabeth, dau. 
of Sir Ralph Milbanke, Bart. His uni- 
versity education he received, first, at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and, secondly, 
at Glasgow, where he studied jurisprudence 
and politics in the class of an eminent 
teacher, Professor Millar. In a debating 
society attached to the class Mr. W. Lamb 
was distinguished amongst his contempo- 
raries for historical knowledge, consider- 
able classical attainments, strong common 
sense, and great pleasantry. At that period 
of his life, like most young men brought 
up amongst the Whigs, he was a prodi- 
gious admirer of Mr. Fox, and an acknow- 
ledged disciple of his political school. In 
return Mr. Fox warmly patronized Mr. W. 
Lamb even before he left Cambridge.* 
He entered as a student at Lincoln’s-inn 
on the 21st July, 1797, and was called to 





* In his speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the death of the Duke of Bedford, 
delivered March 16, 1803, Mr. Fox thus 
closed his eulogy: ‘* I will conclude with 
applying to the present occasion a beau- 
tiful passage from the speech of a very 
young orator. It may be thought, perhaps, 
to savour too much of the sanguine views 
of youth to stand the test of a rigid philo- 
sophical inquiry : but it is at least cheering 
and consolatory, and that in this instance 
it may be exemplified, is, I am confident, 
the sincere wish of every man who hears 
me. ‘ Crime (says he) is a curse only 
to the period in which it is successful : but 
Virtue, whether fortunate or otherwise, 
blesses not only its own age, but remotest 
posterity, and is as beneficial by its ex- 
ample as by its immediate effects.’’’ This 
was a quotation from the Hon. William 
Lamb’s ‘‘ Essay on the Progressive Im- 
provement of Mankind,’’ delivered in 
Trinity college chapel, Dec. 17, 1798, 
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the bar on the 23rd Nov. 1804. Within 
two months from that time he became the 
heir-apparent to the peerage on the death 
of his elder brother, the Hon. Peniston 
Lamb, and in the following summer mar- 
ried the Lady Caroline Ponsonby, daughter 
of the Earl of Bessborough, and niece of 
Earl Spencer. 

This matrimonial alliance bore every 
appearance of an union likely to be crowned 
with permanent happiness ; but in the 
course of a few years differences of a very 
painful kind arose, which ended in a sepa- 
ration. Lady Caroline Lamb died on the 
25th of January, 1828. Sheattained some 
celebrity as a novel-writer and as a cor- 
respondent of Lord Byron, and a brief 
memoir of her will be found in our Maga- 
zine for March 1828, p. 269. 

In the year 1805 Mr. Lamb entered 
the House of Commons as one of the 
Members for Leominster, and joined the 
Opposition under the leadership of the 
celebrated Charles Fox. - In 1806 he 
moved the address in answer to the 
King’s speech. He represented the Had- 
dington district of burghs in the Parlia- 
ment of 1806, Portarlington in that of 
1807, Peterborough in 1816 and 1818, 
Hertfordshire in 1819 and 1820. In those 
years his constituents had no reason to 
complain of the fervour or indiscretion of 
his political proceedings. He was a Whig 
certainly, and a sort of semi-liberal, show- 
ing a decided leaning towards the political 
views of Mr. Canning, with the single ex- 
ception of Parliamentary Reform. Upon 
that question those statesmen differed ; 
but they were fully agreed on free trade, 
the South American republics, and the 
government of Ireland; therefore Mr. 
Lamb, though remaining in Opposition, 
frequently gave the benefit of his vote to 
Lord Liverpool’s ministry. 

When Mr. Canning was commissioned 
to form a cabinet, the Hon. Wm. Lamb 
accepted the office of Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
that country the Roman Catholic party 
hailed his advent witha degree of triumph 
which was almost absurd. The sort of tem- 
porary alienation from the extreme Whigs 
which Mr. Lamb underwent during the 
years 1827—29 appears to have reconciled 
him to a still closer intercourse with the 
Tories ; and he not only accepted office 
under Lord Goderich, but even remained 
with the Duke of Wellington himself. He 
had the sagacity to conjecture that the 
Duke would soon be under a necessity of 
treating the Dissenters with “ liberality ”’ 
and the Roman Catholics with ‘ concilia- 
tion ;*’ Mr. Lamb, therefore, perceived 
that he might not only retain his office, but 
act upon his professed principles, thus ac- 
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complishing the difficult task of reconciling 
duty with inclination, and at the same 
time of securing to himself the negative 
enjoyment, which he vastly prized, of 
avoiding trouble. But about this period 
the movement party both in France and 
England showed symptoms of approaching 
insubordination, and the well-remembered 
proposition for disfranchising East Retford 
came before the House of Commons. 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Grant (now Lord 
Glenelg), Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Lamb 
could not, with any show of consistency, 
refuse to support this first step in Parlia- 
mentary Reform; and as the military 
premier never tolerated mutiny Mr. Lamb 
is found once more a member of his 
Majesty’s Opposition, and about the same 
time he ceased to be a Member of the 
House of Commons, by the death of his 
father, on the 22d July, 1828. He had 
entered that branch of the legislature shortly 
before Pitt and Fox were removed from the 
scene of their political triumphs ; and he 
continued to belong to it for a period of 
more than twenty years; his fellow- 
labourers and opponents there included 
not only the illustrious names above-men- 
tioned, but those also of Perceval, Castle- 
reagh, Tierney, Sheridan, Brougham, Can- 
ning, Huskisson, Peel, Wyndham, Macin- 
tosh, Wilberforce, Plunket, and Whit- 
bread. Amongst men of such practised 
faculties and such distinguished powers of 
debate the Hon. William Lamb was but a 
luminary of tenth-rate magnitude. Asa 
speaker, nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate than his early efforts; his utterance 
was most indistinct; and, while ‘ cud- 
gelling his brains ”’ for a fresh thought, or 
ransacking his memory for some forgotten 
phrase, he had a habit of floundering 
along, seeming to speak without making 
any real progress, and contriving to fill up 
the time while his ‘‘ fancies were coming,”’ 
by repeating the same word, or the same 
clause of a sentence, three or four times 
over. 

It was not until he had obtained a seat 
in the Upper House that he ascended to 
the rank of a political chieftain. The 
death of his father and that of his wife 
occurring in the course of the same year 
rendered necessary a more than ordinary 
degree of attention to his private interests, 
and we, therefore, find him for upwards of 
twelve months taking very little share in 
the business of the nation; but a new 
aspect of public affairs speedily revived his 
ancient habits, and awoke his slumbering 
ambition. The Duke of Wellington having 
in 1830 professed himself unable to com- 
prehend how the King’s Government was 
to be carried on if the representative branch 
of the Legislature underwent any altera- 
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tion whatever, he threw up office, and 
Lord Grey reigned in his stead. There- 
upon Lord Melbourne accepted the seals 
of the Home Department. He had already 
acquired some experience in its most dif- 
ficult branch—the affairs of Ireland ; and 
Lord Grey intrusted to him the duties and 
powers of Home Secretary at a moment 
when the administration of our domestic 
government demanded the exercise of 
great delicacy and circumspection. Lord 
Melbourne was not equal to the under- 
taking. The Home-office, in his time, 
was almost always “in trouble.’’ Sitting 
in the Upper House, with such a leader as 
Lord Grey, he had scarcely any Parlia- 
mentary duties to perform, yet in his of- 
ficial character he fell considerably in the 
rear of his colleagues. While he held the 
seals of the Home Department his mea- 
sures were sometimes unskilful and always 
late. He loved procrastination, and even 
gravely contended in the House of Lords 
that the general rule of official life was 
** never to do any thing till a man could 
not possibly help it.” To this theory his 
practice at the Home-office was perfectly 
conformable ; but, fortunately for that 
department, his administration of its af- 
fairs did not continue much beyond three 


ears. 

During the session of 1834 the Govern- 
ment proposed to make a considerable al- 
teration in the state of the Irish church 
establishment. From this proposition Lord 
Ripon, Lord Stanley, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Sir James Graham, and others, 
dissented ; they consequently threw up 
their offices, and thenceforward Lord 
Grey’s position became unstable. The 
King sent for Viscount Melbourne, and 
on the 14th of July, 1834, his Lordship 
announced that he had been authorised to 
reconstruct the Ministry. This he con- 
trived to do after an imperfect fashion, 
and with no smal! difficulty his Cabinet 
managed, till the rising of Parliament, to 
retain their offices, trusting to agitation 
and the chapter of accidents for giving 
them another year or two of official ex- 
istence. But in November Earl Spencer 
died, Lord Althorp therefore ceased to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
King, considering that event as tantamount 
to a breaking-up of the Ministry, rather 
unceremoniously called upon Lord Mel- 
bourne to retire from office. Under the 
advice of the Duke of Wellington, his 
Majesty summoned Sir Robert Peel from 
Italy, and a very promising attempt was 
made to form a Conservative Administra- 
tion. But anew Parliament decided against 
the new Government; Lord Melbourne 
was restored, and lost no time in calling 
to his aid as many of the late Ministry as 
were prepared to go the full length of ex- 
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treme Liberalism. A Government was 
thus formed which held its ground from 
April, 1835, till Sept. 1841, and during 
that period Viscount Melbourne was First 
Lord of the Treasury. 

On the retirement of Lord Grey, all the 
world wondered how it happened that the 
King thought of sending for such a person 
as the ci-devant head of the Home-office ; 
because the world never had the least idea 
that he was at all fitted to be Prime Mi- 
nister until after he had actually attained 
to that lofty eminence. Once there, how- 
ever, his partisans pronounced him to be 
a statesman, and were amazed that he 
never became an orator, for the head of 
the Government usually enjoys the fame of 
eloquence, and in that respect a Premier’s 
reputation often exceeds his deserts. He 
has the advantage of never being con- 
strained to speak upon trifling occasions, 
of always being heard with profound at- 
tention, of having his speeches fully re- 
ported and extensively published, of having 
his best passages quoted in every quarter, 
of being furnished by his subordinates 
with the most exact and copious informa- 
tion, of being permitted to close almost 
every debate, and therefore of expatiating 
uninfluenced by the terrors of a reply. 
Yet all these appliances have not been 
sufficient to build up for some men the 
oratorical character ; and of that number 
was Lord Melbourne. Nevertheless, he 
possessed many requisites of a public 
speaker. He was once a very handsome 
man, and he enjoyed at all times the ad- 
vantages of a most prepossessing appear- 
ance, a mellow and flexible voice, a cheerful 
temper, and a cordial frankness of manner, 
which, notwithstanding that it sometimes 
degenerated into coarseness, acquired for 
him, on the whole, much popularity. But 
he was an immethodical speaker ; the bub- 
bling current of his rhetoric was at best but 
a turbid stream; his narratives were unskil- 
ful, and his expositions obscure; yet for 
many years he contrived, with a certain 
degree of success, to flounder through the 
business of Ministerial leader in the House 
of Lords. It is often the duty of a Prime 
Minister to develope the principles and 
provisions of a new measure, or the gene- 
ral outlines of a fresh course of policy. On 
such occasions Lord Melbourne’s efforts 
were rather infelicitous, for his forte lay 
in quite another direction; he was fre- 
quently epigrammatic, and his observations 
were sometimes remarkably terse and 
pointed ; his mode of turning an adver- 
sary’s weapons against himself was often 
humourous, witty, shrewd, and ingenious ; 
but, if he had a logical mind, he made little 
display of the reasoning faculty ; if he pos- 
sessed the creative power of a great states- 
man, he never seemed to exercise that gift. 
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He had neither the eloquence of imagina- 
tion nor that of passion. If he had accu- 
mulated large stores of knowledge, he was 
rather a niggard of his learning ; for, in 
debate, he rarely went beyond those topics 
which previous speakers had introduced, 
or such facts as might be collected from 
a hasty glance at the parliamentary papers 
of the current session. His mode of an- 
swering an interrogatory was apparently 
clumsy, without being at all unskilful, for 
he was usually able to make a plausible 
show of candour, and at the same time so 
to mystify the subject as to baffle all in- 
quiry. For this large and important part 
of a minister’s duties he seemed to have 
been gifted with natural qualifications, 
though he often required time to prepare 
himself; for, when he first became head 
of the Government, if asked a question in 
the house, he was accustomed to profess 
utter ignorance of the subject, and to put 
off his interrogator with the easy promise 
— ‘But I’ll inquire.’”’ - Thus he was 
enabled sometimes to postpone a reply till 
it became too late for the purposes of his 
opponent ; and, at all events, he gained an 
opportunity of acquiring the requisite 
knowledge, and of maturing the contri- 
vances, whenever necessary, by which a 
veritable view of the facts could be con- 
eealed from his adversaries. 

The chief reproach of the Melbourne 
Government was an -alliance with the de- 
magogue O’Connell. Parties were so 
nicely balanced that Ministers must often 
have been in a minority if unsupported 
by that section of the House of Commons 
which in those days was commonly called 
‘© O’Connell’s tail;’’ whilst, therefore, 
they publicly repudiated Mr. O’Connell’s 
party, and denounced his principles, they 
patronized the Irish Roman Catholics ; 
they frowned upon the Irish Protestants ; 
and, in the words of a well-remembered 
admission ‘of Lord Melbourne himself, 
gave ‘‘ heavy blows and great discourage- 
ment ’’ to the Irish church. 

Lord Melbourne’s ministerial career 
naturally divides itself into two parts— 
that which belongs to the reign of William 
IV. and that which was passed under the 
dominion of Queen Victoria. Under the 
former his service was one of ease and 
freedom. Although, upon the memorable 
occasion in 1834, Lord Melbourne was 
treated rather cavalierly by King William, 
there can be no doubt that the affairs of 
the Palace, during that reign, occupied in 
a less degree than usual the attention of 
the Cabinet. But the commencement of 
the new reign imposed upon Lord Mel- 
bourne a novel, and rather a difficult, series 
of duties. That he accomplished his task 
with consummate address is attested by 
the evidence of facts, and the concurrent 


opinion of all observers; and his Lordship 
is entitled to still higher praise, for he 
spared no pains to imbue the mind of her 
Majesty with a deep sense of the responsi- 
bilities attaching to the regal office; he 
availed himself of all fitting opportunities 
to instruct her in the various duties of her 
high station ; and, as far as it was possible 
for a Whig of his school, he presented to 
her view the leading principles of the Bri- 
tish constitution. At the time of her ac- 
cession the Queen, though legally ‘‘ of age 
to govern,’’ had scarcely emerged from 
childhood. The Minister might therefore 
have grasped and wielded an unusual de- 
gree of authority. His party clamoured, 
at the commencement of a new reign, for 
titles, honours, emoluments, and power. 
It required, therefore, no ordinary skill on 
the part of Lord Melbourne to reconcile 
the duty which he owed to his sovereign 
with the inclinations which would lead 
him to gratify his friends, and, for a man 
of his easy temper and careless habits, he 
was wonderfully successful in escaping the 
embarrassments with which he found him- 
self at that period surrounded. But, 
though he stood high in the confidence of 
the Queen, he was by this time rapidly 
losing ground in the estimation of Parlia- 
ment. Inthe year 1841 Lord Melbourne’s 
Cabinet had lost the confidence of every 
party and faction throughout the country, 
except that of a few drawing-rooms in 
London. They clung to place long after 
they had lost power, abandoning various 
measures, such as those with regard to 
education, church-rates, Scotch and Irish 
registration, ecclesiastical courts, Irish 
railways, and others. Finally, Lord Mel- 
bourne had recourse to a dissolution. The 
country confirmed the verdict of the 
House, and the tenacious minister suc- 
cumbed. 

It was thought that many years of vi- 
gorous existence still remained to him, 
and that when he resigned office he in- 
tended to place himself at the head of a 
formidable opposition. But, after a few 
slight efforts, he ceased to be regular in 
his parliamentary attendance ; his health 
declined, and, when he reappeared towards 
the close of the session of 1845, he was 
only the shadow of his former self,—ema. 
ciated, feeble, listless, silent; and although 
in the summer of that year he attended a 
public dinner, where he felicitated his 
friends on the fact that Sir Robert Peel 
was obliged to govern the country upon 
those principles which had wrecked the 
Melbourne Ministry, he was evidently too 
indolent or too cautious to create an op- 
portunity for making that assertion in the 
House of Lords. 

It is allowed by those most sensible of 
his deficiencies that Lord Melbourne was 
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possessed of many estimable and many 
social qualities; that he was a man of 
shrewd judgment when he chose to exert 
it, and of accurate insight into the capa- 
cities and foibles, the vanities and preten- 
sions, of the professional politicians by 
whom it was his lot as Minister to be sur- 
rounded. He had a fair, gentlemanlike 
acquaintance with the classical authors of 
Greece and Rome, which he continued to 
read even when burdened with the toils of 
state, and no contemptible knowledge of 
the past and contemporaneous literature 
of his own country. Society was, how- 
ever, eminently his place. In the draw- 
ing-room and at the dining-table Lord 
Melbourne was of colossal proportion. So- 
ciety was to him what the Queen’s Bench 
was to Sir William Follett, or the House 
of Commons to Sir Robert Peel. The 
prestige acquired in these scenes followed 
him into others for which by character 
and by nature he was less adapted, gilded 
many a success, and draped many a defeat. 
He was a man who, in spite of grave fail- 
ings, will now be remembered with appro- 
bation for many estimable qualities; whose 
mirthful sallies excited the applause of 
every circle that he entered, and whose 
frank geniality of character won the con- 
fidence and affection of his personal and 
political associates. 

Lord Melbourne’s marriage to Lady 
Caroline Lamb (as already mentioned), 
took place at the house of the Earl of 
Bessborough, in Cavendish Square, on the 
3rd June, 1805. His only children were 
the Hon. George Augustus Frederick 
Lamb, godson to King George IV. who 
died unmarried in 1836; and an infant 
daughter who died on the day of its birth 
in 1809. 

He is succeeded in the peerage by his 
only surviving brother Lord Beauvale 
(so created 1839), formerly Ambassador 
at Vienna, who married in 1841 the Coun- 
tess Alexandrina of Maltzan, daughter of 
the Prussian minister at the same court, 
but has no issue. 

A portrait of the late Lord Melbourne 
was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and an engraving from it is published in 
Fisher’s National Portrait Gallery, One 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures repre- 
sents the three brothers, Peniston, William, 
and Frederick James Lamb (now Lord 
Melbourne): there is an engraving of it 
by Bartolozzi. 





Tue Rr. Hon. CHARtEs Butuer, M.P. 

Nov. 28. In Chester-place, Chester- 
square, ip his 42nd year, the Right Hon. 
Charles Buller, a Privy Councillor, Pre- 
sident of the Commission for the admi- 


nistration of the Poor Laws, a Queen’s 
Counsel, and M.P. for Liskeard. 

Mr. Buller was born at Calcutta in 
August, 1806, the only son of the late 
Charles Buller, esq. then a civil servant of 
the Hon. East India Company, (a younger 
son of John Buller, esq, of Morval, Corn- 
wall, Lord of the Treasury, and next 
brother to Sir Anthony Buller, Judge in 
Bengal,) by Barbara-Isabella, daughter of 
Colonel Kirkpatrick. His father died only 
on the 17th of May last, and a brief me- 
moir of him was given in our last yolume, 


. 206, 
¥ Mr. Charles Buller was educated partly 
at Harrow, partly at Edinburgh, and lastly 
at Trinity college, Cambridge. 

From an early age he gave promise of 
more than ordinary abilities. At Harrow 
he already showed that beneath the abun- 
dant gaiety of the boy lay the energy of a 
powerful understanding, and he left school 
with the highest honours. At Cambridge 
his mind was directed to the studies ap- 
propriate to a political career more than 
to the peculiar accomplishments of the 
university ; and in the debates of the Union 
club, among the youthful Liberals of his 
day, he was remarkable for the lengths to 
which he carried his theories of liberty. 
He took a bachelor’s degree in 1828, but 
aimed at no higher University honours. 

At 23 he entered Parliament on the eve 
of the Reform Bill for the borough of 
West Looe, which belonged to his family. 
His party was, however, then and for life 
the party of the people. He voted for the 
Bill, lost his borough, and was subse- 
quently returned for Liskeard, a seat 
which he retained till his death. 

His maiden speech was made in 1830, 
on Mr. Davenport’s motion on the cur- 
rency. He was a zealous opponent of the 
corn laws long before those who have since 
given him office ‘‘ took up’’ that question, 
He even declared against property qualifi- 
cation for members; in favour of trien- 
nial parliaments; and for removing the 
Bishops from the House of Lords. In 
1833 he moved an adverse amendment to 
the Irish Coercion Bill; and on several 
other occasions he appeared far in advance 
of the Whig party. The first decisive step 
he made on his own account in Parliament 
was a speech on the Public Records, a 
luminous and brilliant effort, full of know- 
ledge, and pregnant with valuable sugges- 
tions, which were afterwards more or less 
adopted. 

When the Earl of Durham went to Ca- 
nada as Governor-general, in 1838, he 
took Mr. Buller with him as his secretary; 
and when that colonial administration 
came to an abrupt termination, the coun- 
try learned with surprise that the masterly 
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Report which bore the name of the Go- 
vernor-general, and which will be remem- 
bered as one of the ablest and most effec- 
tive state-papers of this age, was the pro- 
duction of Mr. Buller’s pen. 

From that time forward Mr. Buller’s 
attention was directed with especial in- 
dustry to the state of the British Colonies 
and to Emigration. The most considerable 
experiment in independent colonization 
which had been made by Englishmen 
since the reign of Elizabeth was the en- 
terprise of the New Zealand Company, 
and although the result of that undertaking 
fell far short of the hopes of its promoters, 
it relaxed nothing of Mr. Buller’s zeal to 
direct the energy, capital, and population 
of these islands to their natural outlet in 
the foreign dependencies of the empire. 
Thesesubjects occupied his attention during 
the whole period of Sir R. Peel’s govern- 
ment more than the mere contest of party ; 
but he had gradually obtained the ear of 
the House of Commons; the playfulness 
of his manner had become not the mask 
but the ornament of his political talents ; 
and the attachment universally felt for the 
man had ripened into confidence in the 
judgment and courage of the statesman. 

Mr. Buller had been called to the bar 
by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, on 
the 10th June 1831, and on his return 
from Canada he commenced exercising his 
forensic talents in appeal cases before the 
Privy Council. In 1841 he was appointed, 
by Lord Melbourne, Secretary to the 
Board of Control. 

On the formation of the Whig cabinet 
of 1846 it was generally anticipated that 
Mr. Buller would be a member of it in the 
department for which his knowledge of 
colonial subjects singularly fitted him ; and 
it was with surprise that the public learned 
his appointment to the sinecure office of 
Judge Advocate-General, which afforded 
no opportunities for the display of his re- 
markable parliamentary talents. On the 
same occasion he declined the rank of 
Privy Councillor, which is commoly given 
to the Judge Advocate, on consideration 
of that officer being in direct communica- 
tion with the Crown, when he submits the 
proceedings of general courts-martial in a 
private audience, without the interference 
of any other servant of the Sovereign. 
Mr. Buller, however, honestly stated his 
reasons for declining the honour, namely, 
that the government of Lord John Rus- 
sell stood upon such an insecure founda- 
tion, that he would not risk, for the 
sake of a few months of office, the entire 
loss of his profession, which would have 
been the case had he been made a Privy 
Councillor, it not being the custom for 
one of that body to plead before a 
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tribunal inferior to itself. The House 
of Lords would then have become the 
only court open to him, and as almost 
the whole of his professional pursuits had 
been confined to the Privy Council, he 
would have run the chance of being 
eventually excluded altogether from his 
profession.* This scruple, however, was 
subsequently overcome. 

In November of the same year he was 
appointed a Queen’s Counsel ; and on the 
22d July 1847 he was sworn of the Privy 
Council. 

After holding the office of Judge-Ad- 
vocate for about eighteen months, during 
which time he remodelled the Mutiny Act, 
he exchanged, in Nov. 1847, that com- 
paratively easy post for one burdened 
with great labour, and surrounded by 
perils. The Poor Law Commission had 
sunk under public obloquy, the existence 
of the new poor law was itself shaken, 
when Mr. Buller, at the direct sacrifice of 
his own convenience and of a portion of 
his income, consented to assume the 
duties of sole Poor Law Commissioner. 
‘*To speak (remarks the Times,) of suc- 
cess in such a position would be almost 
unmeaning ; the very nature of an office 
which seeks to absorb into itself the various 
and complicated functions of every class of 
society, and to bind down the wants and 
sympathies of human nature with the iron 
formule of a cold and heartless economy, 
precludes the possibility of such a con- 
summation: it is, nevertheless, but due to 
Mr. Buller to say, that, compared with 
the long triumvirate of his predecessors, 
his own brief reign was one of peace and 
good-will ; and that, guided rather by the 
dictates of his own good heart than by the 
maxims of the law which he was called 
upon to administer, he was animated by a 
warm and affectionate desire to alleviate 
the sufferings and improve the condition 
of the-poor.’’ 

These subjects, however engrossing, did 
not absorb his whole attention, for, whilst 
he left no duties of his station unperformed, 
he sedulously pursued the studies and the 
relations which befit the largest objects of 
an English statesman. In the affairs of 
foreign nations, especially in those which 
are struggling for the establishment of 
constitutional liberty, he took a strong 
and enlightened interest; and one of the 
last subjects which had occupied his 
thoughts was a comprehensive scheme for 





* His predecessor, Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
was a case precisely in point, he having 
been made a Privy Councillor, enjoyed 
his office but a few months, and since then, 
with the exception of the House of Lords, 
relinquished his profession. 
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the improvement of the condition of Ire- 
land. He contributed largely at one pe- 
riod to the Globe newspaper ; and also 
wrote occasionally for the reviews. The 
critique on Lamartine’s ‘‘ History of the 
Girondins,’’ in the Edinburgh, was by him. 

These, and all the other pursuits of bis 
amiable and accomplished life, have been 
abruptly ended. An attack of typhus fever 
supervened after surgical treatment, and 
after a short illness Mr. Buller expired. 

‘* Those only who enjoyed the charm of 
his personal intercourse can deseribe the 
brilliancy of fancy which shone in all the 
caprices of his wit, or the tenderness of a 
nature which never allowed that wit to 
inflict a wound. With nothing of the 
cant of patriotism, and little of the creed 
of party, he lived in singleness of devotion 
to the public good. His name will be re- 
membered amongst those who have been 
finely called 


‘¢ The inheritors of unfulfilled renown ;’’ 


and if from his untimely end he leave 
no conspicuous monument of his public 
labours, the greater is the loss to England, 
which is deprived of one who, like Can- 
ning or Francis Horner, is enrolled among 
the honourable and the good, more even 
for what he was than for what he per- 
formed.’’— Times. 

‘* As an orator, Mr. Buller was pre- 
eminently distinguished for the good com- 
mon sense of his remarks, which, mixed 
with a playful wit and good-humoured 
banter, made him one of the most agree- 
able speakers in the house. His speeches 
possessed a merit which it would be well 
indeed for the house and the country that 
other honourable members should en- 
deavour to imitate ; they were short, and 
to the purpose. He never affected to be 
a great speaker, and never spoke for speak- 
ing’s sake ; his jokes were always telling, 
and at the same time never offended those 
at whose expense they were made. The 
consequence was, that no man was more 
attentively listened to by the house, and 
whenever several members rose together, 
and he was amongst them, there were 
always loud cries from both sides for 
Charles Buller. As a companion and friend 
in private life, no man’s society was more 
enjoyed, by persons of all shades of po- 
lities. Notwithstanding the strength of 
his own political views and his rigid ad- 
herence to what he considered the Liberal 
party, there was no one who had a more 
just appreciation of the talents and sin- 
cerity of his opponents. We several times 
had the pleasure of being in his company, 
and never heard an unkind word from him 
of friend or foe ; and we believe that both 
for public virtue and private excellence 
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few men descend to their graves more 
universally beloved, respected, and es- 
teemed.’’—John Bull. 

There is a portrait of Mr. Buller taken 
by B.E. Duppa, esq. engraved by E.Scriven. 





Rieut Rey. Dr. Mant, Bisuop or 
Down, Connor, & Dromore. 

Nov. 2. At the rectory house, Bally- 
money, co. Antrim, where he was on a 
visit, in his 73d year, the Right Rev. 
Richard Mant, D.D. Lord Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore, and M.R.I.A. 

Bishop Mant was born on the 12th Feb. 
1776, at Southampton, where his father 
the Rev. Richard Mant, D.D. was Rector 
of the church of All Saints; of whom some 
account will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1817, part i. p. 286. He 
was educated at Winchester college, and 
afterwards became a commoner of Trinity 
college, Oxford, from which he was elected 
a Fellow of Oriel in 1798. In 1799 he 
gained the Chancellor’s prize for the Eng- 
lish essay, the subject ‘‘ Commerce.’’ He 
proceeded M.A. 1800, B. and D.D. 1815. 

For a short time he took part in the 
tuition at Oriel; after which he travelled 
in Switzerland with a gentleman of good 
family placed under his care. Upon his 
return to England he received from the 
family a sum,of money, with which he 
furnished the parsonage house at Buriton 
in Hampshire, where he resided some 
years as Curate to the Rev. Brownlow 
Poulter, who was nonresident. 

Mr. Mant afterwards resided at Spars- 
holt, in the same county, as Curate to the 
Rev. Augustus Legge, to whom “ Puri- 
tanism Revived ’’ was addressed in 1808. 

In 1810 he was presented by Peter du 
Cane, esq. to the vicarage of Great Cogges- 
hall in Essex ; in 1813 he became chaplain 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Manners-Sutton; in 1815 Rector of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate (where he was the 
predecessor of the present Bishop of Lon- 
don) ; and in 1818 Rector of East Horsley, 
Surrey. 

He was consecrated Bishop of Killaloe 
and Kilfenora in 1820, and translated to 
the see of Down and Connor in the spring 
of 1823, so that he has presided over the 
latter diocese for twenty-five years and a 
half. The care of the diocese of Dromore 
also devolved upon him in 1842, under the 
provisions of the Church Temporalities Act, 
on the death of the last Bishop, Dr. Saurin. 
Having lately completed his seventh general 
confirmation of his extensive diocese, he 
was taken ill on Friday, Oct. 27, and after a 
short rally on Monday, the disease, typhoid 
erysipelas, gained ground so rapidly, that 
his constitution gave way, and he sank 
calmly and peacefully, _ his intel- 
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lectual faculties till within a few hours of 
his dissolution. 

Dr. Mant owed his rise in the church 
to his professional authorship, and par- 
ticularly to his sermons preached at the 
Bampton lecture in 1812, on which oc- 
casion he made a masterly vindication of 
the established clergy from the unmerited 
accusations of those who professed a 
greater purity of principles. This intro- 
duced him to the patronage of Archbishop 
Manners-Sutton, under whose auspices he 
was engaged, in conjunction with the late 
Rev. George D’Oyly, D.D. Rector of 
Lambeth, to prepare an edition of the Bible 
with a selection of Notes from the best 
commentators and preachers of the Church 
of England. This was performed in 1817 
at the expense of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, by whom 
**D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible’’ has been 
frequently reprinted, and is still dispersed 
in considerable numbers. 

Bishop Mant’s addiction to authorship 
did not abate with his advancing years, 
and the long catalogue of his works which 
we now present is possibly still imperfect. 

‘* Verses to the Memory of Joseph 
Warton, D.D. 1800.’ 4to. 

**The Poetical Works of Thomas War- 
ton, Poet Laureate ; with Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings. 1802.’’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

** An Exhortation to diligent and con- 
stant Prayer. 1804.’ (Printed at Peters- 
field, for his parishioners at Buriton.) 

‘* A Step in the Temple, a familiar and 
easy Guide to the understanding of the 
Church Catechism, in Question and An- 
swer.”’ The latter title is now adopted by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which has this book on its list. 

“ Miscellaneous Poems. 1806.’’ 12mo, 

** The Slave, and other Poetical Pieces; 
being an Appendix to Poems. 1807.’ 
12mo. 

** Reflections on the Sinfulness of 
Cruelty to Animals; a Sermon. 1807.’’ 
evo. 

‘« Puritanism Revived ; a Series of Let- 
ters from a Curate to his Rector. 1808.”’ 
8vo. 

** Some particulars of the Character of 
the late Charles James Fox. 1809.’ Oc- 
casioned by Dr. Parr’s eulogy on the de- 
ceased statesman, who, amiable as he was, 
had during his life shown a want of real 
religious principle. 

‘*The Simpliciad, a satirico-dramatic 
Poem, containing hints for Wordsworth, 
and other Poets of the New School. 
1809.” 

‘** An Appeal to the Gospel; or an In- 
quiry into the Justness of the Charge that 
the Gospel is not preached by the National 
Clergy. Eight Sermons preached at the 


Bampton Lecture. 1812.’’ 8vo. (Five 
editions.) 

‘« Two Tracts intended to convey correct 
Notions of Regeneration and Conversion, 
according to the sense of Holy Scripture, 
and of the Church of England. 1812, 
1816.” (These were two of his Bampton 
Lectures adopted by the Christian Know. 
ledge Society.) 

‘* Charity manifested by an adherence 
to the Truth ; a Sermon preached for the 
Benefit of the National Schools at Col- 
chester, 1812.’’ 8vo. 

‘* Sermons for Parochial and Domestic 
Use ; designed to illustrate and enforce, in 
a connected view, the most important ar. 
ticles of Christian Faith and Practice.’’ 
Two vols. 1813. Vol. iii. 1814. 

Seven Academical Sermons, preached 
before the University of Oxford, princi- 
pally in refutation of the principles of the 
Socinians. 1816.” 8vo. 

‘‘The Fear of God and the King: a 
Sermon. 1817.’’ 8vo. 

‘The Sovereignty of God in the natural 
world, and the agency of Man, practically 
considered : a Sermon preached before the 
Master and Brethren of the Trinity House. 
1818.”’ 8vo. 

‘The Truth and the Excellence of the 
Christian Religion, and the Blessings and 
Duties of the Poor; in three discourses. 
1819.’’ 12mo. 

‘*A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the diocese of Killaloe, at his Primary 
Visitation. 1820.’’ 8vo. 

‘The Book of Common Prayer, with 
Notes explanatory, practical, and histori- 
cal, from approved Writers of the Church 
of England.’’ Uniform with the Bible, in 
4to. 1820, and abridged in two volumes 
8vo. 

‘*A Charge. July 25, 1821.’ 8vo. 

‘* The Scriptural Character and Ex- 
cellence of the National Church ; in two 
Sermons, 1821.’’ 8vo. 

‘The Female Character: a Sermon 
preached at St. James’s Westminster, 
Feb. 18, 1821.’’ 8vo. 

“The Rule of Ministerial Duty enforeed 
and illustrated ; in a Charge delivered July 
24, 1822.’’ 8vo. 

‘*The Book of Psalms, in an English 
metrical version, with Notes critical and 
illustrative. 1824.’’ 8vo. 

‘* Some particulars in the Ministerial 
Character and Obligations examined and 
enforced; in a Charge delivered at Lisburn, 
July 24, 1824.”” 8vo. 

‘*A Charge. Aug. 1825.’’ 8vo. 

“The Moral Beauty of Messiah’s King- 
dom, a Sermon for the Philanthropic So- 
ciety. 1827.” 

‘* Biographical Notices of the Apostles, 
Evangelists, and other Saints; with Re- 
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flections and Collects, adapted to the Mi- 
nor Festivals of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. 1828.”’ 8vo. [Re- 
viewed in Gent. Mag. xevitt. i. 611.) 

‘* Scriptural Narrations of those Pas- 
sages in our Lord’s Life and Ministry 
which are the subjects of annual comme- 
moration in the service of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, 1830.”’ 
(Principally the substance of Charges to 
the Clergy of Killaloe, and Down and 
Connor.) 

‘*The Clergyman’s Obligations con- 
sidered as to the celebration of Divine 
Worship, Ministration of the Sacrament, 
Instruction of the Poor, Reading, and 
other official duties, and as to his personal 
character and conduct, his occupations, 
amusements, and intercourse with others ; 
with particular reference to the Ordina- 
tion Vow. 1830.’’ 12mo. [Reviewed in 
vol. c. i. 237.] 

*¢ The Christian Sabbath, its institution 
and obligation ; in a Letter occasioned by 
some recent publications. 1830.’’ 8vo. 

‘¢The Gospel Miracles, in a series of 
Poetical Sketches, with illustrative Con- 
versations. 1832.” [Reviewed in vol. ci. 
i. 609.] 

‘‘The Happiness of the Blessed con- 
sidered as to the particulars of their State ; 
their Recognition of each other in that 
State ; and its difference of Degrees. To 
which are added, Musings on the Church 
and Her Services. 1833.’’ [Reviewed in 
vol. cir. i. 248.] Many editions. 

‘‘ The British Months, a Poem in twelve 
parts,’’ full of piety and accurate obser- 
vations of nature. 1835. 2 vols. 12mo. It 
was also printed in the Saturday Maga- 
zine, and was adopted by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

‘* Does the Church of Rome agree with 
the Church of England in all the funda- 
mentals of Christianity ? answered by the 
declarations of the two Churches. In a 
Letter to Lord Melbourne. 1836.” 8vo. 

‘* Extemporaneous Prayer not autho- 
rised by the Church in her public service. 
1837." 8vo. 

‘Ancient Hymns from the Roman 
Breviary, for domestic use, arranged for 
every morning and evening of the Week, 
and especially for the Holidays of the 
Church. With some Original Hymns on 
the Church’s Ordinances. 1837.’’ 

‘*The Church and her Ministrations: 
in a series of Discourses. 1838.’’ 8vo. 

‘* History of the Church of Ireland. 
Vol. I. from the Reformation to the Re- 
volution. Vol. II. from the Revolution 
to the Union.’’ 

‘* Primitive Christianity, exemplified and 
illustrated by the Acts of Primitive Chris- 
tians. 1842.” 
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‘* God’s Truth the rule of Education : 
a Sermon. 1842.’’ 8vo. 

‘* The Laws of the Church the Church- 
man’s guard against Romanism and Puri- 
tanism, in two Charges, 1842.”’ 8vo. 

‘Church Architecture considered in 
relation to the mind of the Church since 
and before the Reformation. In two Ad- 
dresses to the Down and Connor and 
Dromore Church Architecture Society (of 
which he was President). 1843.’? 12mo. 

‘The Beauty of Holiness: a Sermon. 
1843.” 8yvo. 

‘A Prayer for the Church Militant, 
considered in a Pastoral Letter to the 
Laity of his Diocese. 1843.’ 

** Rome, her Tenets and her Practices: 
a Sermon preached at Belfast, Nov. 5, 
1843.”’ 

“ Rubrickal Conformity the Church- 
man’s Duty; and as such recognised by 
our Bishops, &c. In a Charge to his 
Clergy, 1843.”’ 

‘* A Churchman’s Apology, or Clerical 
Pledges stated with reference to National 
Education, In a Justificatory Letter to 
Sir Robert Peel, and in answer to his 
public censure in Parliament of some of 
the Irish Prelates. 1844.’’ Second edition, 
1845, 

‘* Hore Ecclesiasticee. The position of 
the Church in regard to Roman Error, 
considered in a Charge. 1845.’’ 12mo. 

‘* Hore Liturgice, containing: 1. Li- 
turgical Discrepancy, in two Letters to 
the Clergy; 2. Liturgical Harmony, ina 
Charge to Candidates for Orders, 1845.’’ 
12mo. 

‘“‘The Bringing-up of a Christian’s 
Child; a Sermon preached Oct. 26, 1845.”” 

‘* Religio Quotidiana ; Daily Prayer the 
Law of Law’s Church, and heretofore the 
Practice of Churchmen, with a Pastoral 
Letter. 1846.’’ 

‘* Feri Anniversarie. Observance of 
the Church’s Holy Days no symptom of 
Popery. 1847.’’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

‘* The Sun-Dial of Armoy ; a Poem in 
Latin and English. 1848.” 

In 1847, during a short sojourn at Ox- 
ford, in lodgings near the spot where 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were 
martyred, Bishop Mant wrote and printed 
a pleasing little poem on Daily Public 
Prayer, entitled ‘‘ The Matin Bell.” 

Among the books printed for the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society are also contained 
his tracts entitled ‘* Romanism and Holy 
Scripture compared,’’ and “The Churches 
of Rome and England compared,’’ and 
some clearly argued tracts intended to 
counteract the tendency of infidel pub- 
lications. 

It is rather remarkable that almost the 
last production of his pen was a letter in 
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support of one of those liturgical obser- 
vances to which he had devoted so much 
of his literary labours. Having been ap- 
plied to by one of his clergy on the sub- 
ject of the observance of the anniversary 
of the Fifth of November, he returned the 
following answer : 

My dear Sir,—I am just now favoured 
with your letter, in which you say that 
some difference exists ‘ upon the use of 
the service for the 5th of November, in 
preference to the service of the Sunday ;’ 
and you ask if I have any objection ‘ to 
favour me with your opinion upon the 
subject?’ In answer, I thank you for 
your application, and it is exactly the 
course which any clergyman is directed by 
the Church to pursue, where he experiences 
any doubt or difference of opinion con- 
cerning the celebration of Divine service, 
and I am pleased that you have thus given 
me the opportunity of stating to you my 
opinion on the subject. When that form of 
thanksgiving was first introduced, it was 
preceded by a proclamation by the reign- 
ing sovereign for the continual observance 
of the form. Similar proclamation has 
been issued on the accession of each suc- 
ceeding sovereign. Obedience on the part 
of the clergy has been the general prac- 
tice. My own experience exemplifies the 
fact during the reign of our good old King 
George III., and during those of the three 
succeeding sovereigns, including that of 
our present most gracious Queen Victoria. 
Acting under this authority, and following 
this example, I entertain no doubt that 
the service ought to be read, and that 
there is no reasonable ground for a differ- 
ence of opinion. You are at perfect liberty 
to make this opinion of mine known to 
the clergy in your neighbourhood ; and, 
indeed, the subject having been thus 
brought under my attention, I purpose to 
make my opinion generally known, by 
communicating it to the clergy of the 
diocese through some of the public jour- 
nals. I remain, reverend and dear Sir, 
your very faithful servant, 

Rp. Down & Connor AnD Dromore. 
Rectory house, Ballymoney, Oct. 28, 1848. 

Bishop Mant married, in 1804, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Woods, esq. of 
Chidham, Sussex ; and by that lady, who 
died April 2, 1846, he had issue three 
children. His two sons were preferred 
by him in the Irish church, the Rev. 
Walter B. Mant, M.A. Archdeacon of 
Down, and the Rev. Frederick W. Mant, 
M.A. one of his Examining Chaplains. 
They are both, like their father, authors. 
The Archdeacon has published ‘‘ Hore 
Apostolic, an investigation of the polity 
of the Primitive Church ;’”’ and the Rev. 
Fred. W. Mant (who was originally in the 
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Royal Navy) is author of ‘‘ The Rubi, a 
Tale of the Sea. 1840;’’ and more re- 
cently of ‘‘ Reginald Vere, a Tale of the 
Civil Wars.’’ The Bishop’s eldest child 
was a daughter, Agatha, married to the 
Rev. Dr. Martin, in Ireland. 

The body of the Bishop was interred on 
Friday the 7th of November in the church- 
yard of Hillsborough. 

We understand that it is probable that 
a Life of the Bishop will shortly be pub- 
lished, written by an intimate friend, and 
sometime brother Fellow of Oriel. 


Sir Ricwarp Levinee, Bart. 

Sept. 12. At Knockdrin castle, co. 
Westmeath, aged 63, Sir Richard Levinge, 
the sixth Bart. of High Park (now Knock- 
drin castle), (1704,) and a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant; brother-in-law to Lord Ran- 
cliffe. 

He was born on the 29th Oct. 1785, the 
elder son and heir of Sir Charles Levinge, 
the fifth Baronet, by Elizabeth-Frances, 
only daughter of Nicholas Reynell, esq. of 
Reynella, co. Westmeath. 

He succeeded his father as a Baronet, 
on the 19th Jan. 1796; and was entered 
at Rugby school, under the mastership of 
the Rev. Henry Ingles, July 31, 1797. 

Sir Richard Levinge had proved his 
patriotism by permanent residence on his 
estate, by the extensive improvements 
which he had made, thereby affording em- 
ployment on a large scale, and by his 
efforts to encourage among the peasantry 
a better plan of agriculture than that 
hitherto in use. He was the first to in- 
troduce into the province of Leinster the 
manufacture of tiles for rough draining, 
which have since been extensively and pro- 
fitably used. His estate is said to be worth 
8,000/. per annum. He suddenly dropped 
down dead while out on a walk in the 
grounds of his princely residence, Knock- 
drin castle. 

He married Dec. 3, 1810, the Hon. Eli- 
zabeth Anne Parkins, daughter of Thomas 
Boothby first Lord Rancliffe, and sister to 
the Princess de Polignac; and by that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue nine 
sons and two daughters: 1. Sir Richard- 
George-Augustus, who has succeeded to 
the title; 2. George-Charles- Rawdon, 
Lieut. R. Art.; 3. Reginald - Thomas- 
John, Lieut. R. N.; 4. Augustus-Frede- 
rick; 5. Charles-Vere; 6. Elizabeth ; 7. 
Vere-Henry ; 8. William-James ; 9. Geor- 
giana - Frances - Caroline; 10. Edward- 
Parkyns ; and 11. Henry. 

The present Baronet was born in 1815; 
he is Lieut.-Colonel of the Westmeath 
Militia, and Captain on half-pay in her 
Majesty’s service. 
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Sir Joun Barrow, Bart. 

Nov. 23. In New Street, Spring Gar- 
dens, in bis 85th year, Sir John Barrow, 
Bart. LL.D. F.R.S. formerly Secretary to 
the Admiralty. 

The name of Sir John Barrow will oc- 
cupy an honourable place in the list of 
those highly gifted individuals of whom 
England is justly proud, and who, by their 
original genius and energetic minds, have, 
in their different walks of life, rendered 
eminent services to their country. The 
friends of his childhood and youth did not 
provide him with more than the ordinary 
means of instruction, but he seized on 
those means with avidity and industry, 
and it was his self-education that mainly 
conferred on him those powers which, 
when the day of trial arrived, he turned 
to so good an account. 

He was born on the 19th June, 1764, 
in a small cottage at the village of Drag- 
leybeck, near Ulverstone, North Lanca- 
shire, (as he has stated in his Autobio- 
graphy published last year,) ‘‘ being the 
only child of Roger and Mary Barrow. 
The said cottage had been in my mother’s 
family nearly 200 years, and had descended 
to her aunt, who lived in it to the age of 
80, and in it my mother died at the ad- 
vanced age of 90. The only scholastic 
education I received was at the Town 
Bank Grammar School, under the Rev. 
William Tyson Walker, curate of the 
parish church, and an excellent classical 
scholar, educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. I was entered when in my eighth year, 
and continued under his instruction until 
my thirteenth, when I had advanced to 
the head of ‘the school; having read Ho- 
mer, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, Livy, 
Horace, Virgil, &c. From an old gentle- 
man, who, being a sort of perambulating 
preceptor, used to pay his annual visit of 
about three months, I received instruc— 
tion in those branches of mathematics 
which are most easily attained under a 
master, such as algebra, fluxions, conic 
sections—Euclid needed no master; and 
I very soon had an opportunity of acquir- 
ing the practical application of many of 
the theorems and problems to the com- 
mon purposes of life.’’ 

At this early age he was engaged in 
taking a survey of Colonel Braddyl’s es- 
tates in Yorkshire, and acquired so much 
knowledge of the theodolite, and the seve- 
ral mathematical instruments, then and 
subsequently, that, on arriving in London 
some years after, he drew up and pub- 
lished a small treatise to explain the prac- 
tical use of them ; this, says he, ‘‘ being 
my first introduction to the press, for 
which I obtained 20/, and was not a little 
delighted to send my first fruits to my 
mother.’’ 
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Sir John Barrow’s parents had some 
idea of educating him for the clerical pro- 
fession, but he persuaded his father to give 
up the intention. A situation was then 
obtained for him at Liverpool as superin- 
tendent and clerk at an iron-foundry, in 
which he remained for two years, when he 
quitted it for a voyage to Greenland in a 
whaler, where he had some initiation in 
practical navigation and the duties of a 
seaman. His next employment was as 
mathematical teacher at Dr. James’s aca- 
demy, Greenwich, where among his pupils 
were three or four belonging to, or destined 
for, the navy, one the son of Lord Anson, 
and another the son of Lord Leveson 
Gower. From this service he was, through 
the interest of Sir George Staunton, who 
was secretary to the embassy destined for 
China, appointed on the effective list of 
Lord Macartney’s suite, as ‘‘ ‘comptroller 
of the household,’ and, nominally in that 
capacity, proceeded with his patron to 
China. 

He was thus enabled to put his foot on 
the first step of the ladder of ambition ; 
but every subsequent step of his advance- 
ment in his distinguished career may be 
fairly said to have been achieved by him- 
self. His talents and his zeal for the pub- 
lic service, when once known and placed 
in a fair field for action, could hardly fail 
of being appreciated and duly fostered by 
those distinguished statesmen under whom 
he successively served. 

It so happened, that the chiefs of the 
British mission to China in 1792, the Earl 
of Macartney and the late Sir George 
Staunton, were, in some respects, not so 
happily provided with active and talented 
associates as might have been wished ; but 
in Mr. Alexander, the draughtsman of the 
embassy, they were fortunate in possessing 
a very able and diligent artist ; and Mr. 
Barrow, from his various talents, and the 
zeal and alacrity with which he applied 
himself to every department of the ser- 
vice, although his own was only a subor- 
dinate one, was a host in himself. The 
authentic account of the embassy, pub- 
lished by the late Sir George Staunton, 
records many of Mr. Barrow’s valuable 
contributions to literature and science 
connected with China. This work, there- 
fore, together with his own subsequently 
published supplemental volume of travels, 
is ample evidence how well his time had 
been employed. Had no unpropitious 
political events occurred to prevent the 
views and plans of the mission being car- 
ried out, it is not too much to say that 
the able and ingenious men who were em- 
ployed in it would most probably have 
effected, by peaceful means, all those im- 
provements in the terms of our intercourse 
with China which, some fifty years after, 
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have cost us such a painful expenditure of 
blood and treasure. It was not to be ex- 
pected that any person of mature age 
could within the space of a few months 
overcome all the practical difficulties of 
such a language as the Chinese; but Mr. 
Barrow had already begun to converse in 
it, and he had acquired a complete know- 
ledge of its theory. His papers on this 
subject in the Quarterly Review contain 
probably the best and most popular ac- 
count of that singular language and cha- 
racter which was ever presented to the 
British public. 

Although Mr. Barrow ceased to be 
personally connected with our affairs in 
China after the return of the embassy in 
1794, he always continued to take a lively 
interest in the varying circumstances of 
our relations with that empire. On the 
occasion of the second embassy under 
Lord Amherst, in 1816, he was of course 
consulted by the ruling powers; but, un- 
fortunately, although his advice was asked, 
it was not taken; and in consequence of 
the injudicious rejection of the proposal 
which his prophetic sagacity had sug- 
gested for getting rid of the vexatious 
question of the Chinese ceremony, Lord 
Amherst and his colleagues were com- 
pelled to abandon the personal reception 
of the mission for the sake of preserving 
the honour and real interests of the 
English in China, which would have been 
essentially damaged by the acceptance of 
the terms upon which it was offered. Mr. 
Barrow was likewise consulted, and, we 
believe, more fairly and confidentially, on 
the occasion of our recent conflict with 
China, which, it is to be hoped, has se- 
cured our future peace with that country. 

Lord Macartney was naturally anxious 
to secure the aid of such a man as Mr, 
Barrow in his next public service, his 
important and delicate mission to settle 
the government of our newly acquired 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. 
Barrow accompanied his Lordship as pri- 
vate secretary, in Jan. 1797; and having 
been entrusted to conduct our first com- 
munication with the Caffre tribes, was 
occupied during the latter six months of 
that year in traversing the country in all 
directions, during which he travelled more 
than three thousand miles, usually sleep- 
ing in his own waggon. It would have 
been well for the public interests if the 
spirit, judgment, and humanity which he 
displayed in this service had more uni- 
formly governed our subsequent transac- 
tions with that remarkable race. Lord 
Macartney, when he quitted the colony in 
Noy. 1798, left Mr. Barrow in the post of 
‘* auditor-general of public accounts, civil 
and military.” He returned to England 
on the evacuation of the Cape in 1803, 
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and shortly after published the fruits of 
his observations, under the title of ‘* Tra- 
vels in South Africa,’’ printed in 4to. 1801. 

At the Cape Mr. Barrow had acquired 
the zealous friendship of General Frank 
Dundas, Lord Macartney’s successor ; 
who, after having unsuccessfully urged to 
Lord Hobart, the Secretary of State for 
War and Colonies, the claims of the late 
auditor for a retiring allowance, brought 
his merits under the consideration of his 
uncle Mr. Henry Dundas, afterwards 
Viscount Melville. At the house of Mr. 
Dundas at Wimbledon, Mr. Barrow was 
introduced to the notice of Mr. Pitt, who, 
though then out of. office, encouraged him 
by expressing his approbation of his re- 
cent work, and suggested some further 
detail of the political, geographical, and 
commercial advantages of that part of 
Africa, considered as the ‘* half-way 
house’’ to India. Mr. Barrow took the 
hint, and immediately set about the com- 
position of the second volume of his 
‘¢ Travels,’’? which was published in 1804. 

Lord Melville did not lose sight of Mr. 
Barrow; but, on taking office as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in May 1804, he 
immediately appointed him, without soli- 
citation, to the office of Second Secretary 
to the Admiralty, as the colleague of Mr. 
Marsden, and in room of Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Barrow was continued in office by 
Lord Barham, Lord Melville’s immediate 
successor ; but when the Whigs came into 
power, in Feb. 1806, he was informed by 
the Right Hon, Charles Grey, then ap- 
pointed First Lord, that he must retire, 
and that Mr. Tucker was to be restored. 

The recapture of the Cape of Good 
Hope at this time brought Mr. Barrow’s 
services in that quarter of the world more 
prominently before the government, aud 
he was offered any colonial appointment 
that he might select for himself. Upon 
consideraton, however, he determined not 
to leave England, and at the suggestion of 
Earl Grey, and with the expressed under- 
standing that it would be favourably en- 
tertained by the premier, he was ordered 
to draw up a memorial of his various ser- 
vices, the result of which was the grant of 
a pension of 1000/. a year, to be abated 
from the emoluments of any place he 
might afterwards hold under govern- 
ment. 

In the short space of eight months the 
dissolution of the Grenville government 
brought Mr. Barrow again into the Admi- 
ralty, on Lord Mulgrave succeeding Earl 
Grey as First Lord. ‘ From this day, 
the 8th April 1807, to the 28th Jan. 1845, 
I continued (he remarks) without inter- 
mission, as Second Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty ; when I retired, having completed 
altogether, from my first appointment in 
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that capacity, forty years, under twelve or 
thirteen several naval administrations, 
Whig and Tory, including that of the 
Lord High Admiral, his royal highness 
the Duke of Clarence ; having reason to 
believe that I have given satisfaction to 
all and every one of these naval adminis- 
trations ; and I am happy in the reflec- 
tion that I have experienced kindness and 
attention from all.’”’ 

He was created a Baronet during the 
short administration of Sir Robert Peel in 
1835. 

At length, in 1845, Sir John Barrow 
retired from public life, in consideration 
of his advanced years, although he was 
still in vigorous possession of all the men- 
tal and bodily powers required for the due 
discharge of the functions of his office. 
In the course of the succeeding three 
years his vital energies became gradually 
somewhat weaker, but he seemed on the 
whole so hearty, and so fully in the enjoy- 
ment of his faculties, that his friends and 
relatives entertained no apprehension that 
his end was so near. 

As an author, Sir John Barrow was ex- 
ceedingly industrious and very successful. 
The general aim of his writings has been 
to convey information, to promote and 
advance the arts and sciences, and to sti- 
mulate research and inquiry; and he has 
had the great and rare privilege to live to 
see the most beneficial effects produced 
by his honest and faithfulendeavours. In 
enumerating his works, he modestly “ dis- 
claims all pretensions to the literary cha- 
racter,’’ and says he gave them ‘ only as 
a statement of facts ; at the same time 
they have been more productive of profit 
than he could have expected.” They may 
thus be summed up: 

Articles in the Quarterly Review, on 
almost every subject (excepting political), 
mostly asked for by Mr. Gifford, 195; in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, requested by 
Professor Napier, ten or twelve ; by par- 
ticular desire of the same, a ‘* Review of the 
Life of Admiral Lord St. Vincent,’’ in the 
Edinburgh Review ; the Life of Lord Ma- 
cartney, in 2 vols. 4to. ; Travels in South 
Africa, 2 vols. 4to.; Travels in China, 
1 vol. 4to.; Voyage to Cochin China, 
1 vol. 4to.; the Life of Lord Anson, 
1 vol. 8vo. ; the Life of Lord Howe, 1 vol. 
8vo. ; in the ‘* Family Library,’’ the Life 
of Peter the Great, and the Mutiny of the 
Bounty ; Chronological History of Arctic 
Voyages, 1 vol. 8vo.; Voyages of Disco- 
very and Research within the Arctic Re- 
gions, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Sir John Barrow was the constant and 
successful advocate at the Admiralty of 
those voyages of discovery which have en- 
larged the bounds of science and conferred 
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so much honour to the British name and 
nation. Appreciating those services, the 
officers who had been employed on the 
various Arctic expeditions presented to 
him, in March 1845, a magnificent can- 
delabrum, with a suitable inscription on 
the pedestal. 

Sir John Barrow married at the Cape of 
Good Hope in Aug. 1798, Maria, daughter 
of Peter John Treutter, esq. member of 
the court of justice in that colony, and 
had issue four sons and two daughters. 
The eldest son, now Sir George Barrow, 
is a senior clerk in the Colonial Office ; 
the second, John Barrow, esq. is at the 
head of a very important department, the 
charge of the records in the Admiralty, 
and the author of Travels, &c. His third 
son, Commander William Barrow, R.N. 
died at the Cape of Good Hope in Feb. 
1838, after having served for three years 
on the East India station in command of 
H.M. sloop Rose. The youngest, Mr. 
Peter Barrow, is British Vice-Consul at 
Caen. His daughters are, Johanna, who 
has recently become a widow by the death 
of Lieut.-Colonel Robert Batty, and Mary- 
Jane, who is unmarried. 

The body of Sir John Barrow was in- 
terred in the Camden-Town cemetery, be- 
longing to the parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. The mourners were, the three 
sons, and Mr. Robert Barrow Batty (a 
scholar of the London University,) grand- 
son of the deceased ; the Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker, Sir George Staunton, Bart. 
M.P. and Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart. 

Sir George Barrow, the present Baronet, 
married in 1832, Rosamond, daughter of 
William Pennell, esq. formerly Consul- 
general of the Brazils, and sister to the 
wife of the Right Hon. Wilson Croker. 

We cannot close this brief memoir of 
Sir John Barrow more appropriately than 
by the following pleasing extract from the 
account of his decease in the Ulverston 
Advertiser, a provincial journal, published 
in his native district in Lancashire; ‘Sir 
John never forgot the spot that gave him 
birth. By his will the annual subscription 
which he had been in the habit of con- 
tributing for a long series of years to the 
support of the school in which he was 
educated, is to be continued, and his cot- 
tage at Dragley-beck given over in per- 
petuity to trustees, that the rent may be 
appropriated to the education of the poor 
at the same school. His memory will long 


survive, and his example be held up for 
imitation by all who derive their birth or 
education from the same locality. The 
name of Sir John Barrow is a household 
word amongst us; although he who bore 
it is departed, his memory still lingers 
lovingly about our hearths, and will con- 
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tinue to be cherished by our children’s 
children through many generations. Yes- 
terday, being the day of his interment, it 
was observed at Ulverston by the tolling 
of the bells of the old church ; and a blue 
ensign, half-pole high, waved over the cot- 
tage in which he was born.’ 

There are three good portraits of Sir 
John Barrow. One by Jackson, which is 
in the possession of Mr. Murray of Albe- 
marle-street, for whose father it was 
painted to form one of a collection which 
that gentleman made of the officers who 
commanded the expeditions to the Arctic 
regions. There is an excellent copy of 
this portrait in possession of Sir George 
Barrow, painted by Maclise, and a smaller 
copy by the same artist is in the possession 
of Mr. Barrow of the Admiralty. The 
second portrait alluded to was painted by 
Lucas, about three years ago, and it has 
been engraved in mezzotinto by G. T. 
Payne. The original was presented by 
the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert to the 
collection of portraits of Secretaries of the 
Admiralty in the official residence of the 
First Secretary. The third portrait was 
painted by Mr. Stephen Pearce, a very 
promising young artist, for Mr. Barrow. 
They are all of the kit-kat size. 





Sir Joun KENNEDY, Bart. 

Oct. 13.. At his seat, Johnstown, near 
Rathcool, co. Dublin, aged 63, Sir John 
Kennedy, Bart. a Deputy Lieutenant for 
that county. 

He was the son of Edward Kennedy, 
esq. by a daughter of John Bayley, esq. 
of Gowran, and in 1836 was created a 
Baronet of the United Kingdom. 

Sir John Kennedy was for many years 
distinguished both in England and Ireland 
for his patronage of the sports of the field. 

He married in 1819 Elizabeth-Anne, 
daughter of William Beauman, esq. of 
Rutland-square, Dublin, and by that lady 
has left issue, Edward, who has succeeded 
to the title, born in 1820. 





Sir Henry W. Seton. 

July 26. On board the ship Earl of 
Dalhousie, on passage from Calcutta to 
England, Sir Henry Wilmot Seton, Knt. 
Puisne Judge in her Majesty’s Supreme 
Court of Bengal. 

The deceased was a King’s scholar at 
Westminster, and a member of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1807, as second Senior Optime, 
M.A. 1810. He was called to the bar by 
the Hon.Society of Lincoln’s Inn, June 20, 
1809. His chambers were for some years 
in the Old Square, where he practised as 
an equity a In 1838, then some- 


what advanced in life, he was appointed 
judge in the Supreme Court, Bengal, and 
received the honour of knighthood. 

A pleasing tribute to the memory of Sir 
Henry Seton was paid in the Prologue 
to the play recently performed at West- 
minster School. 





GENERAL HERON. 

Nov.15. At Moor Hall, near Warring- 
ton, in his 78th year, Peter Heron, esq. a 
General in the army, and a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Cheshire, and in the Commission 
of the Peace for that county. 

He was the son and heir of Peter Kyffen 
Heron, esq. of Daresbury Hall, co. Ches- 
ter, Sheriff of Cheshire in 1777, by Re- 
becca, only daughter and heir of Richard 
Rutter, esq. of Moor Hall, and was born 
19th May, 1770. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
11th Foot April 14, 1790, and was made 
Lieutenant in the same regiment Sept. 2, 
1793. He was promoted to a company 
in the 90th Foot Feb. 13, 1794; toa 
majority in the same regiment on the 12th 
Sept. and to the Lieut.-Colonelcy on the 
28th Oct. in the same year. He received 
the brevet of Colonel 1800, that of Briga- 
dier-General 1804, Major-General 1808, 
Lieut.-General 1813, and General 1830. 
He served for some time at Gibraltar, and 
in 1812 in Sicily, but was mostly engaged 
in home service. 

At the general election of 1806 he was 
returned to Parliament for the borough 
of Newton in Lancashire. He was re- 
elected in 1807, and continued to sit for 
it until 1814. 

General Heron married, May 29, 1799, 
Catharine, daughter of Edward Gregge 
Hopwood, esq. of Hopwood Hall, Lan- 
cashire, by whom he had issue two sons 
and two daughters: 1. the Rev. George 
Heron, Incumbent of Carrington, Che- 
shire; 2. Harry, late Captain 9th Foot, 
married to Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. 
Freeman, of Chester; 3. Catherine; and 
4. Mary-Felicia, married to the late John 
Smith Barry, esq. of Marbury Hall, Che- 
shire, and Foaty, co. Cork. 





Masor-Gen. W. Dickson. 

Sept. 11. At Benham House, Berk- 
shire, Major-General William Dickson, 
C.B. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Madras army. 

He was the fifth and youngest son of 
Samuel Darcy Dickson, esq. of Ballyma- 
guile, co. Limerick, by his second wife 
Mary, daughter of John Norris, esq. of the 
city of Limerick. 

He was appointed a cadet on the Madras 
establishment in 1795, attained the rank 
of Colonel in the army on the 5th June, 
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1829, and was appointed Colonel of the 
6th Light Cavalry on the 15th August fol- 
lowing. He was appointed a Companion 
of the Bath on the 4th June, 1815; and 
to the local rank of Major-General in her 
Majesty’s forces in the East Indies, June 
28, 1838. 

Major-Gen. Dickson married Harriet, 
eldest daughter of Major-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Dallas, K.C.B. and had issue two sons and 
three daughters. 





Isaac Jermy, Esa. 

Nov. 26. Shot by an assassin, at his 
mansion, Stanfield-hall, near Wymond- 
ham, Norfolk, in his 60th year, Isaac 
Jermy, esq. Recorder of Norwich, one 
of the Chairmen of the Quarter Sessions 
of Norfolk, President of the Board of 
Directors of the Norwich Life Assurance 
Society, and a Director of the Norwich 
Union Fire Office. 

Mr. Jermy was born on the 23rd Sept. 
1789, the eldest son of the late Rev. George 
Preston, Rector of Beeston St. Lawrence 
and Tasburgh, who died in 1837. 

He was educated at Westminster school 
and at Christchurch, Oxford; and was 
called to the bar by the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, May 20, 1814, and went 
the Norfolk circuit. In 1826 he was ap- 
pointed Steward, and in 1831 Recorder, 
of Norwich, succeeding in each office the 
late Robert Alderson, esq. He was also 
a Commissioner of Bankrupts for Norwich. 

In 1837, on the death of his father, he 
succeeded to Stanfield-hall, and other 
landed property, and in August 1838 he 
assumed the name of Jermy. The Jermy 
family has acquired this property through 
the marriage of William Jermy, esq. in 
1735, to the Hon. Elizabeth Richardson, 
only surviving sister of William fourth and 
last Lord Cramond, by whose ancestor, 
Sir Thomas Richardson, Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, Bayfield (now Stan- 
field-hall) was purchased in 1642, This 
Mr. Jermy had no issue by the heiress, 
nor by his second wife, Frances, daughter 
of Jacob Preston, esq. of Beeston Saint 
Lawrence: but the estate was left to the 
Prestons, and came to the Rev. George 
Preston (the father of the late Mr. Jermy,) 
pursuant to the will of his brother Isaac, 
in May, 1796. An adverse claim to this 
property was, on the death of the Rev. 
George Preston, attempted to be set up 
by a family of the name of Larner; and 
on the 24th of Sept. 1838, John Larner, 
accompanied bya London attorney named 
Wingfield, and backed by some 80 or 90 
labourers and small tradesmen from the 
neighbouring villages, took forcible pos- 
session of the Hall, turned out Mrs. Sims 
the housekeeper, and a Miss Bloomfield 
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who was staying with her, placed the 
furniture on the lawn, and barricaded the 
premises, which they held against all ef- 
forts of the civil force to dislodge them ; 
and were only expelled by a military force. 
No fewer than eighty-two persons were 
taken into custody ; and at the subse- 
quent assizes, in April, 1839, they all 
pleaded guilty to a charge of simple riot, 
Mr. Jermy not pressing the more serious 
one of feloniously and tumultuously as- 
sembling. Larner and Wingfield were 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, 
and the others to shorter periods. Since 
that period Mr. Jermy remained in quiet 
possession of the property, although some 
rumours have recently been circulated of 
another attempt to dispossess him. 

A late tenant, named James Bloomfield 
Rush, has been committed for trial as the 
murderer of Mr. Jermy and his son. At 
the Norfolk assizes of last March a trial 
was brought by Mr. Jermy against Rush 
for breach of covenants on the Stanfield- 
hall farm, and a verdict was returned for 
the plaintiff for 4207. 

He has recently shown his bad feeling 
towards Mr. Jermy by the circulation of 
a printed pamphlet, entitled “A Case, 
Jermy v. Jermy, showing the rightful 
heir and owner of the Stanfield-hall estate. 
Compiled by James Bloomfield Rush, 
Potash Farm.’’ Its professed intention 
was to advance a claim on the part of a 
grandson of John Jermy, who was a 
labourer at Great Yarmouth at the time of 
the death of William Jermy, esq. 

The assassin appears to have watched 
the house until Mr. Jermy, according to 
his usual custom after dinner, came out 
on the lawn in front of his house. It 
would appear that he was returning, and 
had entered the porch, when the villain 
fired; the unfortunate gentleman was 
mortally wounded in the heart, and fell 
to the ground, expiring, it is supposed, 
almost immediately. The murderer then 
entered the house by the servants’ door, 
and encountered the butler coming to- 
wards him. The ruffian wore a mask, 
and was wrapped in a cloak, and hada 
pistol in each hand. He menaced the 
butler, who, startled at this sudden ap- 
parition, darted into his pantry, and 
fastened the door. The ruffian proceeded 
towards the dining-room, which Mr. Jermy 
Jermy had hastily left, on hearing the 
pistol discharged, and had reached a dark 
recess, opposite the dining-room,—where 
a door opens into a corridor leading to the 
back of the mansion—when he saw his 
second victim, at whom he immediately 
fired—shooting him through the left breast. 
He fell, and instantly expired. The as- 
sassin then crossed the staircase hall to 
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the dining-room, the door of which was 
standing a-jar. Mrs. Jermy, hearing the 
second report, immediately rushed out of 
the drawing-room, and seeing her husband 
lying on his back, ran into the passage 
calling the butler and other servants, 
when she was met by Eliza Chastney ; 
Mrs. Jermy grasped her arms and both 
went back a few steps, when the assassin 
came out of the dining-room with a weapon 
in his hand, and instantly fired at Mrs. 
Jermy, wounding her in the upper part of 
the arm. At that instant Miss Jermy ran 
across the staircase hall, from the drawing 
room door. The assassin again fired, at 
her it is supposed, but missed her, and 
dreadfully wounded Eliza Chastney in the 
thigh. He then effected his escape: but 
early the next morning James Bloomfield 
Rush was arrested at the Potash farm in 
the neighhouring village of Hethel. 

Mr. Jermy, sen. married first, in 1819, 
Mary Anne, daughter of the late Sir Tho- 
mas Beevor, Bart. She died in 1823, 
leaving two children, the late Isaac Jermy 
Jermy, esq. who perished with his father, 
and Mrs. Jephson. 

He married secondly, in 1832, Fanny, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Jephson, Pre- 
bendary of Armagh. By that lady, who 
died in Oct. 1835, he has left a dau. 
Isabella, born a few weeks before her mo- 
ther’s death. 

Mr. Isaac Jermy JERMy was 27 years 
of age. His widow isa daughter of the 
late Rev. Mr. Chevalier, Rector of Bad- 
dingham, Suffolk. 

The bodies of the father and son were 
deposited in a new vault in Wymondham 
churchyard, on the 5th of December. The 
funeral was attended by Thomas Preston, 
brother to the elder Mr. Jermy, Sir Thomas 
Beevor his brother-in-law, Mr. Beevor, 
Mr. Foster, Mr. Chevalier, Mr. Jephson, 
Mr. Chambers, and others, inthree mourn- 
ing coaches, and several of the neighbour- 
ing farmers on horseback. 





W. H. Mituer, Esa. F.S.A. 

Oct. 31. At Craigentinny House, in 
the parish of North Leith, co. Edinburgh, 
in his 60th year, William Henry Miller, 
esq. F.S.A. of Britwell House, Burnham, 
Buckinghamshire, and of Craigentinny ; a 
deputy-lieutenant for the county of Buck- 
ingham, and formerly M.P. for Newcastle- 
under-Lyne. 

He was the only child of the late Mr. 
Miller of Craigentinny, by his second wife 
a Miss Rawson, and first cousin to the late 
Miiler Christy, esq. of Stockwell, Surrey, 
whose grandson Samuel Christy, esq. of 
Poynton Hall, Cheshire, a partner in the 
great manufacturing house of John, Tho- 
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mas, and Henry Christy and Co. of Lon- 
don, Bermondsey, Stockport, and Framp- 
ton-Cotterell, at present represents the 
same borough in Parliament. 

Mr. Miller was first returned to Parlia- 
ment for Newcastle-under-Lyne in 1830 
after a contest which terminated as fol- 
lows :— 


R. Borradaile, esq. 453 
W. H. Miller, esq. 436 
Edmund Peel, esq. . . 319 
J. E, Denison, esq. 280 


He was again elected on four subsequent 
occasions, but never without a contest. 
In 1831, the poll was, 


Edmund Peel, esq. 746 
W. H. Miller, esq. 463 
J. Wedgwood, esq. 374 

In 1832, 
W. Hz. Miller,esq. . . 607 
Sir H. P. Willoughby . 587 
Edmund Peel, esq. - 478 

In 1835, 
Edmund Peel, esq. 689 
W. H. Miller, esq. 494 
Sir H. P. Willoughby 397 

In 1837, 
W.H. Miller, esq. . . 669 
635 


S. H. De Horsey, esq. . 
R. Badnall, esq. . . 292 


In 1841 he was defeated by Mr. Buck. 
ley and Mr. Harris, the poll being, 


Edmund Buckley, esq. 720 
John Quincy Harris, esq. 565 
W. H. Miller, esq. 417 


On a petition the election was declared 
void as regarded Mr. Harris (who was 
again elected and unseated), but Mr. Mil- 
ler did not a seventh time offer himself. 

At the last general election he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Berwick, the - 
poll termivating as follows :— 


Matthew Forster, esq. . 484 
John Campbell Renton, esq. 463 
W. H. Miller, esq. « « bl 


As a book collector Mr. Miller was 
regarded as the true successor of Richard 
Heber. He was extremely choice in his 
copies, and was commonly known at sales 
and among collectors as Measure Miller, 
from his system of applying to every book 
he hada fancy for a foot rule (which he 
invariably carried about with him), in 
order to ascertain whether a so-called 
‘* fine tall copy ’’ really answered not to 
the eye alone but had the legitimate num- 
ber of inches which practice had taught 
him every book bore when it left the 
printer. In early English poetry (Shak- 


spere editions excepted, which he said he 
left others to buy), his collection is almost 
unrivalled. Mr. Miller was the purchaser 
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of the Heber Ballads; and the only known 
copies (two in number) of Lodge’s ‘* De- 
fence of Plays and Players,’’ in answer to 
Gosson, form a part of the collection. 
The Shakespeare Society had long in- 
effectually endeavoured to obtain per- 
mission to reprint Lodge’s Defence (which 
is only known by name); now, however, 
there can be no objection. 

This valuable collection Mr. Miller has 
left to the Advocates’ Library at Edin- 
burgh. Its market value is nearly equal 
to the recent Grenville gift to the British 
Museum, so that this is no common be- 
quest. However we may regret that its 
unique copies should be lost to the national 
collection, it must be allowed that any con- 
dition for keeping entire would in many 
cases have merely added duplicates and 
triplicates to the present library. 

Mr. Miller was a bachelor. The bulk 
of his property, which, including land, is 
estimated at 300,000. is left to his cousins 
the two Misses Marsh, who resided with 
him. His books, valued at 60,000/., are 
left, as before-mentioned, to the Advo- 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh, accompanied, 
it is said, by a bequest of 20,0007. to 
erect a room for its reception ; and 20,000/. 
is expected to be required for a mau- 
soleum, to be erected on his estate at 
Craigentinny (where his body was buried, 
by his own desire, six weeks after his 
death,) the architect of which is directed 
to proceed to Italy for his model. 





Mrs. STRONG. 

Nov. 24. In the Minster precincts at 
Peterborough, in the 93rd year of her age, 
Margaret, relict of the Rev. William 
Strong, D.D. late Archdeacon of North- 
ampton. 

She was daughter of the Rev. John 
Wakelin, then Rector of Flitton and of 
Yaxley, in the county of Huntingdon, and 
traced her lineage to the Wakelyns, a fa- 
mily once of great consideration in North- 
amptonshire. In the year 1785 she was 
married to her only husband, by whom she 
had two children; a daughter, who died 
in youth, and a son, who survives her. 
That, at her advanced_period of life, time 
had made inroads both on mind and body, 
it were superfluous to record. It is fit, 
however, and more pleasing, to relate, that 
almost to the last enough of intellectual 
and of physical energy remained to leave 
within her reach many sources of comfort, 
and some even of enjoyment. Weather 


permitting, she derived gratification from 
a drive in her carriage ; and the solitude 
of home could still be relieved by animated 
conversation, by hours of reading, which 
her perfect eyesight enabled her to con- 
tinue, and by epistolary correspondence, a 
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style of writing in which she had greatly 
excelled. One generation of her corre- 
spondents had, indeed, passed away; but 
the blank was in some degree supplied by 
the kind assiduity of younger friends: and 
numerous applications for charitable aid, 
which never passed unnoticed, and rarely 
without a favourable reply, engaged much 
of her time and attention. Her views of 
religion were those of a humble Christian, 
nurtured in the bosom of the Established 
Church ; and the hope of recognition in a 
future state threw a sunshine over the 
prospect, which her low estimate of her 
own spiritual attainments might otherwise 
in some degree have clouded. It affords 
perhaps the strongest evidence of the na- 
tural vigour of her constitution, mental 
and corporeal, that only six years since 
she survived and surmounted the disrup- 
tion of those ties which had been wound 
round her sensitive heart, by a union of 
half a century with a husband who was 
beloved by all who knew him, and most 
by the wife of his affections. Of the good 
Archdeacon, some notice will be found in 
our Magazine for September, 1842. But, 
to assist the reader in forming an estimate 
of the magnitude of the trial which she 
endured, subjoined is a copy of his epi- 
taph in the cathedral, from the pen of a 
learned and distinguished prelate. 

‘Near this spot are deposited the re- 
mains of the Venerable WrLL1AM STRONG, 
D.D., Canon of this cathedral church, and 
for the space of forty-five years Archdeacon 
of Northampton. Throughout a long and 
active life he was a firm supporter of the 
institutions of his country, and a zealous 
and discreet servant of its church. His 
devout and unaffected piety, his.liberality 
to the poor, and his daily practice of all 
other Christian virtues, secured to him the 
love and veneration of the clergy in his 
archdeaconry, and of all classes in this 
city and neighbourhood. As a magistrate 
for nearly half a century, he dispensed 
justice, tempered with mercy and kind- 
ness. In the private relations of life, he 
was the most affectionate of husbands and 
fathers, a warm and unshaken friend, and 
a never-failing protector of the afflicted 
and distressed. He died universally be- 
loved and lamented, September the 8th, 
1842, in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age. This monument is erected by her 
who for fifty-seven years was the faithful 
and devoted partner of his life.’’ 

Nor as a sequel—for which she evi- 
dently intended it—may it be inappro- 
priate to annex a characteristic specimen 
of her thoughts and feelings, discovered 
since her decease :— 

‘‘ Near also are the mortal remains of 
his afflicted widow, who is gone in the joyful 
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hope of an everlasting union, through a 
merciful Saviour, in the mansions of bliss. 

“ They sleep in the same grave, awaiting 
in Jesus a joyful resurrection.” 





Mr. Cuarces Hearua. 

Nov. 18. In his 64th year, Mr. 
Charles Heath, the eminent line engraver, 
known by the books of Beauty which bear 
his name and the costly Annuals which he 
conducted. 

He was the son of James Heath, emi- 
nent in the same art, and well known to 
the print-collector by his ‘ Death of 
Major Pearson ”’ after Copley, his ‘‘ Riots 
in Broad Street ’’ after Wheatley, his full- 
length of General Washington after Stew- 
art, and his book-plates after Stothard 
and Smirke, for Harrison’s Novelists’ 
Library. The father laid the foundation 
for that fine taste in the embellishment of 
books which his son carried to greater 
perfection. Mr. Charles Heath excelled 
in small plates ; as in those which he ex- 
cuted after Newton, and in the beautiful 
engraving of Lady Peel after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. He was not so successful 
when his plates were of a large size: as in 
the ‘* Europa’’ after Hilton, where that 
dexterous laying of lines for which he was 
so distinguished is somewhat insipid, and 
fails to compensate for the bolder cuttings 
for which Strange and Sharp and Burnett 
and Raimbach are so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. Mr. Doo and Mr. Watt 
were pupils of Mr. Charles Heath; and 
in those large and rarer excellences which 
contribute so much to the beauty of a 
line engraving of a size larger than a 
book-plate have certainly excelled their 
master. 

Mr. Heath, besides being eminent for 
the power of his own hand, may be said 
to have exercised a marked influence over 
his own department of art. In his 
hands that species of serial artistic publi- 
cation known as the ‘* Annual ’’—which, 
originating with others, he was neverthe- 
less one of the earliest to copy—has sur- 
vived to the present day. Such publica- 
tions had their use in familiarizing the 
general mind with the productions of art, 
and in making the latter accessible to 
moderate means. To balance their ap- 
peal to somewhat trivial tastes, it must not 
be forgotten, either, that they called into 
action the talents of the most celebrated 
engravers at a time when the engraver 
was too little in request, and led the way to 
the long host of illustrated books which 
have finally supplanted them all except the 
publications of Mr. Heath. This action 
upon art—in the praise of which, as we 
have said, Mr. Heath must share—led, 
itself, to that healthy re-action which has 


followed a surfeit of such sweetmeats. 
The engraver is now more profitably em- 
ployed, for his reputation as well as—it is 
to be hoped—for his pocket. Mr. Heath 
has quitted the scene at a time when the 
class taste which he did so much to pro- 
mote is all but extinct. In all that re- 
lates to the getting-up of these periodicals 
he displayed ability, and in his relations 
with his brother artists liberality and good 
faith. Of late years, we believe, his own 
hand wrought little :—his time having 
been too much devoted to the necessary 
arrangements for the many publications 
on which he was engaged. His extensive 
undertakings led him to employ many 
pupils :—and as his works still increased 
in number he formed at last another 
manufactory of artists on almost as ex- 
tensive a scale as the Messrs. Finden. 

Mr. Heath has left a large family to la- 
ment his loss. One son is favourably 
known as an engineer ; and another is al- 
ready eminent in the same line of art in 
which his father and grandfather acquired 
their well-earned reputations. — Athe- 
neum. 

We add an anecdote published in Feb. 
1839, soon after the time of its occurrence. 
Mr. Heath having completed his great 
national work, ‘‘ Turner’s England and 
Wales,’”’ presented a splendidly - bound 
copy to the King of the French. Louis 
Philippe sent for Mr. Heath, presented 
him personally with a magnificent gold 
snuff-box, with the initials L. P., sur- 
mounted by the crown in brilliants, and a 
large diamond at each corner ; conversed 
with him affably on his art and his pro- 
jects; and gave him permission to take 
drawings of the interior of Fontainebleau, 
andall the other royal palaces—promising 
to furnish him with historical and de- 
scriptive materials, written by his chief 
librarian, M. Vatout. 





JoHN MACKENZIE. 

This unassuming writer died in August 
last in his native parish, Gairloch, a dis- 
trict in the western division of the county 
of Ross, where his relations are respect- 
able, cut off at the age of 42, it is believed 
from over exertion in his literary studies. 

Mackenzie was more distinguished as 
an industrious compiler than an original 
writer, being an ardent collector of those 
effusions of the Highland bards that he 
found floating in oral tradition among his 
countrymen. 

A pastoral people are proverbially fond 
of poetry, and cultivate the art as a means 
of record; hence the scanty notices of the 
more early history of nations are found in 
the remains of their bardic lore. Now 
that, from the facilities of printing, the 
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land is teeming with publications of 
every description, Gaélic literature has ob- 
tained a share of attention, if not sufficient 
for its importance, commensurate, per- 
haps, with the amount of readers and their 
means. The publication of the Ossianic 
Poetry by MacPherson, induced several 
others to commence research for similar 
remains which were known to exist, and 
Clarke, MacCallum, Dr. Smith, &c. res- 
cued a considerable number of pieces from 
impending oblivion ; but the pursuit was 
unremunerative, and the work was but 
partially accomplished. 

In 1841 Mackenzie brought out ‘ Sar 
Obair nam Bard Gaélach,” or, The Beauties 
of the Highland Poets, which was not only 
intended to form a well selected com- 
pendium of the choicest flowers of Gaélic 
poesy, but to present a biographical ac- 
count of each composer ; a very interesting 
department of the work. The second part, 
on which he was engaged at the time of 
his death, promised to be much more 
valuable, as it was to comprise specimens 
of the talent of those bards hitherto in- 
edited, several of whom were known but 
to few modern Highlanders. An elaborate 
Introduction to volume I. in English, was 
drawn up by James Logan, esq. F.S.A. &c. 
which is much more comprehensive than 
its name would lead us to infer. It forms 
‘a highly appropriate contribution on a 
subject, the knowledge of which is ne- 
cessarily confined to a very limited number 
of readers. It isindeed an Essay on the 
Institutes of Bardism, and its influence 
on the Celtic nations, their Language, Li- 
terature, Poetical and Musical genius, 
with specimens of the various modes of 
versification in use among the Gaélic 
tribes. 

Mackenzie was accounted a scholar of 
credit in his mother tongue, and edited 
many works in it. His latest was a new 
edition of MacAlpine’s Gaélic and English 
Pronouncing Dictionary, to which he made 
the important addition of an English- 
Gaélic part, which it is allowed he ex- 
ecuted with much ability. A few years ago 
he published “ Eachdraidh a’ Phrionnsa,”’ 
or History of Prince Charles Stewart, 
which met with great favour from the 
reading portion of his countrymen. 

The orthography of this ancient lan- 
guage, so recently, it may be said, brought 
into print, seems to be still unsettled, 
there being no established means of im- 
parting a grammatical education in Gaélic 
even to schoolmasters or clergymen! A 
literary discussion on this grave subject 
was carried on with much keenness in 
Glasgow some years since, in which Mac- 
kenzie took an active part. A primitive 
language may appear from an antiquated 
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orthography, where numerous consonants 
are retained, although entirely quiescent, 
rugged and uncouth, but it would be per- 
fectly unwarrantable to venture on dis- 
carding them. All but the general opinion 
of Gaélic scholars is, that in many cases 
it might be done without detriment to 
etymology. Were this to be done how 
could the roots of words be traced? What 
also would become of all the books now 
extant ? they would become useless, and 
in a short time unintelligible. The ob- 
jection to silent consonants may be urged 
against the English language itself, which 
has been purified by the cultivation of 
ages. 

Mackenzie was a frequent contributor 
to Gaélic periodicals, and was much em- 
ployed in translating for publishers. He 
was a Fellow of the Ossianic Society of 
Glasgow, the Gatlic Society of London, 
&e. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Sept. 14. At Kirton, Notts. aged 67, 
the Rev. Joseph Blandford, Rector of that 
place, Perpetual Curate of Maplebeck, 
Notts. and Vicar of Carlton-le-Moorlands 
and Stapleford, Lincolnshire. He was of 
Trinity hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 1808 ; 
was presented to the chapelry of Maple- 
beck in 1820, by the Duke of Newcastle ; 
to Kirton in 1821 by the same patron; and 
to the two churches in Lincolnshire, above- 
named, in 1827, by Lord Middleton. 

Oct. 15. At Whitchurch, Shropshire, 
aged 49, the Rev. Robert Broughton Clay. 
He was of Sidney-Sussex college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1828, M.A. 1833. 

Nov. 6. At Elstree, Hertfordshire, 
aged 70, the Rev. John Morris, D.D. 
Rector of that parish, and Rural Dean of 
Watford. He was formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, on the Michel 
foundation ; and took his M.A. degree in 
1802; and was presented to the rectory 
of Elstree by Lord Chancellor Eldon, in 
1822. He married a daughter of Augustus 
Everard Brande, esq. apothecary to Queen 
Charlotte, sister to William Thos. Brande, 
esq. F.R.S. the celebrated chemist ; and 
was father of the Rev. John Brande Mor- 
ris, Fellow of Exeter college, Oxford, who 
some time since seceded to the Church of 
Rome. 

Nov. 7. At Bristol, aged 38, the Rev, 
Henry Rogers, M.A. Vicar of All Saints, 
to which church he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter of Bristol cathedral in 
1841. 

Nov. 10. At the vicarage, Raunds, 
Northamptonshire, aged 54, the Rev. Barr 
Dudding, Curate of that parish. He was 
of St. Catharine’s hall, Cambridge, B.A. 
1822, M.A, 1825. 
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Nov. 13, At Collipriest house, Tiverton, 
aged 60, the Rev. Thomas Carew, B.D. 
Rector of Bickleigh and Haccomb, Devon- 
shire. He was the third son of Sir Thomas 
Carew, the sixth Bart. of Haccomb, co. 
Devon, by Jane, daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Smalwood, of Kirk Oswald in 
Cumberland. He was of Sidney-Sussex 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812, 
B.D. 1819, and was presented to Bick- 
leigh in 1826 by his brother Sir Walter 
Palk Carew, Bart. He married in 1820 
Holway, only daughter of Robert Baker, 
esq. of Collumpton, and had issue three 
sons and one daughter. His charity and 
unostentatious piety had endeared him both 
to rich and poor. As a mark of respect, 
the shops of Tiverton were closed on the 
day of his funeral. 

In the prime of life, the Rev. Francis 
Plummer Giffard Dineley, Curate of 
Churchill and Peopleton, Worcestershire. 

The Rev. Henry Evans, of the Byletts, 
Herefordshire, and of Stone, Worcester- 
shire. 

Nov. 16. At Greenwich, at the resi- 
dence of his brother, Mr. T. A. Bussell, 
the Rev. George Bussell, Vicar of Durn- 
ford, Wilts, fourth son of the late Rev. J. 
G. Bussell, of Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Nov.18. At Cheltenham, aged 44, the 
Rev. John Hughes, M.A. Vicar of Wom- 
bourn with Trysall, Staffordshire, and 
Rector of Coddington, Herefordshire. He 
was of Brazenose college, Oxford ; was 
collated to Coddington in 1831 by Dr. 
Huntingford, then Bishop of Hereford, 
and presented to Wombourn in 184- by 
trustees. 

Nov. 20. At Northover vicarage, Som- 
ersetshire, aged 59, the Rev. Thomas 
Evans, Vicar of that parish, to which he 
was presented in 1833 by J. H. Chichester, 


q- 

Nov. 21. In Marchmont-street, Russell- 
square, the Rev. John Macintyre, late 
Rector of the parish of St. James, Jamaica. 

Nov. 26. At Temple Guiting, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 79, the Rev. Thomas Bowen, 
Perpetual Curate of that parish, to which 
he was presented in 1816, by the Dean 
and Canons of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Nov. 27. At Clifton Hotwells, aged 42, 
the Rev. Alevander Reuben Mangin, eldest 
son of the late Rear-Admiral Mangin. 

Nov. 29. In London, aged 86, the 
Rev. Charles Edward Heiden, \ate Vicar 
of Great Cornard, Suffolk. He was of 
Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1788; 
and was presented to his living in 1803 by 
J. G. Sparrow, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Beaumaris, aged 46, the 
Rev. Hugh Wynne Jones, M.A. Vicar of 
Meifod, Montgomeryshire, in the gift of 
the Bishop of St. Asaph. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 10. At Clapham, aged 86, Francis 
Henderson, esq. formerly of Stockwell. 

At North Brixton, Ann, widow of Capt. 
John Halsted, R.N. who died in 1830 
(see Gent. Mag. c. ii. 566). Her maiden 
name was Fowler. 

In Great Russell-st, aged 24, Robert, 
seventh son of the late Matthew Towgood, 
esq. of St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire. 

At Brompton, aged 62, Charlotte, wife 
of Frederick Thomas Walsh, esq. 

In the Albany, aged 20, William Turn- 
bull, esq. 

Nov. 11. Suddenly, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Mr. George Acker- 
mann, Bishop’s-road, Westbourne-terr. 
aged 63, Johanna-Wilhelmina, wife of J. 
Haefkens, esq. Burgomaster of Leerdam, 
Holland; also, on the same day, aged 6 
months, Ann-Margaret, youngest child of 
Mr. G. Ackermann. 

In Vincent-sq. Westminster, aged 75, 
William Barnard, esq. for many years 
keeper of the British Institution for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts, Pall Mall. 

Aged 45, Joseph Cockerton, esq. of 
Austin-Friars. 

Nov. 12. At the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, aged 42, Frederick Walpole An- 
son, Major of the 18th Native Infantry, 
Bengal. He was the second (but eldest 
surviving) son of Gen. Sir George An- 
son, G.C.B. Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, by Frances, sister to Sir Fred. 
Hamilton, Bart. He married, in 1827, 
Miss Catharine Hanson. 

At Brompton, aged 39, Anne, wife of 
John Murray, esq. of Whitehall-pl. and 
Maida-vale. 

At the rectory, aged 79, Sarah wife of 
the Rev. H. G. Watkins, M.A. Rector of 
St. Swithin’s, London-stone. 

At Stamford-bill, aged 60, Charles 
Brind, esq. 

Suddenly, at Chelsea, Mr. Hollands, 
chief clerk of the Court of Common 
Pleas. Having been for many years 
chief clerk to Sir Thomas Wilde, upon 
the appointment of that learned gentle- 
man to the Chief Justiceship, he was by 
his lordship inducted into the lucrative 
office of chief clerk, being of the value of 
from 12002. to 15002. per annum. 

Nov. 13. In Cumberland-st. Augusta, 
widow of James Stanley, esq. of Portland- 
place. 

Nov. 14. In Kentish Town, aged 84, 
Jane, widow of Sir William Blizard, F.R.S. 
the celebrated surgeon. He died in 1836 
(see his memoir in our vol. V. p. 318). 

At Canonbury Villas, aged 57, Thomas 
Richard Horwood, esq. 
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At Bethnal Green, aged 67, Thomas 
Bradshaw, esq. 

Aged 28, Mr. John Chapman, come- 
dian, of the Haymarket and Queen’s 
Theatres. 

John William Spurrier, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-law. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1816, and was 
called to the bar April 28, 1818. He 
practised as an equity draftsman, and was 
for a short time Professor of Law- and 
Jurisprudence at King’s College, Lon- 
don. 

John Spear, esq. of Gloucester-road, 
Hyde Park-gardens. 

In Upper Stamford-st. aged 56, Henry 
Francis, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

By shooting himself with a pistol at 
Green’s Shooting Gallery, in Leicester- 
square, aged 41, Mr. William M’ Donough, 
a celebrated steeple-chase rider. He was 
a native of Portumna, co. Galway, where 
at one period of his life he farmed a large 
quantity of land, but, having had property 
bequeathed him by a relative in England, 
he came over to this country, where he 
lived as a private gentleman, and for 
many years kept a racing stud at Melton. 
He was well known as what is termed in 
sporting circles ‘‘a gentleman rider,’ 
and was brother to Mr. Allan M’Do- 
nough, who is even a more bold and in- 
trepid horseman than the unfortunate 
deceased. Deceased was in the habit of 
riding at Howth-park, Heaton-park, and 
Croxton-park. He won the Leamington 
steeple-chase in 1839, on Lord Macdo- 
nald’s mare, the Nun. 

Nov. 15. In St. George’s terrace, Hyde 
Park, aged 44, Elizabeth, wife of T. W. 
Coastwith, esq. 

In Victoria-road, Kensington, aged 35, 
William-Woolley-Leigh, eldest son of the 
Rev. W. L. Bennett, late Rector of Water 
Stratford, Bucks. 

Aged 88, Eusebius Say, esq. of Bury- 
st. St. James’s. 

Nev. 16. At Brompton-row, aged 70, 
Charles Clarke, esq. 

At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, aged 
55, John Fasson, esq. Assistant Secretary. 

Nov. 17. In Highbury-place, aged 85, 
William Brownlow, esq. 

At Lambeth Palace, Sophia-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Felix Knyvett, esq. Secre- 
tary to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In the New Kent-road, Elizabeth, relict 
of Wm. Aug. Woollaston, esq. formerly 
of Calcutta, and late of Camberwell. 

Nov. 18. At Shadwell, David Burn, 
surgeon, of fever, induced by the perform- 
ance of his arduous and dangerous duties 
as officer under the ‘* Nuisances Removal 
and Diseases Prevention Act, 1848,’ 
which appointment he had received but a 
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very short time previously, from the 
board of guardians of the Stepney Union. 

In Norfolk-cresc. Hyde Park, aged 56, 
Martha-Matilda, wife of Major-Gen. Sir 
Charles W. Pasley, K.C.B. 

At Streatham, Emily, wife of W. Sen- 
house Gaitskell, esq. 

In Acre-lane, Brixton, aged 71, Eliza- 
beth, widow of John Van Voorst, of Lon- 
don, merchant. 

Aged 63, Sarah-Rachel, wife of Thomas 
Wilson, esq. of Claremont-terr. Penton- 
ville, and Friday-st. 

Nov. 19. Katherine, eldest dau. of 
the late James Powell, esq. R.A. 

Aged 50, Stephen Wright Newsome, 
esq. son of the late James Newsome, esq. 
of Wandsworth Lodge. 

In Calthorpe-st. aged 69, Thomas 
Johnston, esq. 

Aged 36, Mr. C. Z. Barnett, a dra- 
matic writer, and brother to Mr. John 
Barnett, the musical composer. 

Nov. 20. At Champion-hill, Camber- 
well, aged 60, Thos. Brame Oldfield, esq. 
In Guildford-st. Gabriel Gillett, esq. 

Nov. 21. At her son’s residence, 
Belle-vue House, Notting-hill, aged 77, 
Marianne, relict of Gabriel Quarrington 
Barnes, esq. 

In Furnival’s-inn, aged 34, Edward, 
eldest son of Edward Humphreys, esq. of 
Westbourne-cresc, Hyde Park. 

In York-st. Portman-sq. aged 62, Lieut.- 
Colonel James Oram Clarkson, Bengal 
Army. He was a cadet of 1805, became 
Captain in the 42nd N. Inf. 1824, brevet 
Major 1837. 

Nov. 22. At Hampstead, the Lady 
Anna Maria Cuffe, relict of William 
Cuffe, esq. of St. Alban’s, co. Kilkenny, 
sister to the Earl of Harborough. She 
was the second daughter of Philip the 
fifth Earl, by Eleanor, youngest dau. of 
Colonel the Hon. John Monckton, and 
was married in 1816. 

In Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, a 
fortnight after the decease of his wife, 
aged 87, John Wells, esq. late of Bickley, 
Kent, and formerly M.P. for Maidstone 
from 1820 to 1830. 

At Brompton, at the residence of 
Robert Howe Gould, esq. aged 32, George 
Hine Young, esq. surgeon, late of the 
Blackfriars-road, and of Hampton Court. 

In Mansfield-st. aged 79, Enoch Dur- 
rant, esq. F.S.A. of High Canons, Herts. 

At Brompton, aged 19, John Leslie 
Buckstone, the eldest son of John Bald- 
win Buckstone, esq. 

Nov. 24. At the residence of her son, 
in Argyll-st. Margaret, widow of Thomas 
Ince, esq. of Chistleton, near Chester. 

Nov. 26. In Pentonville, aged 84, 
Elizabeth, relict of Robert Peirson, esq. 
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Nov. 27. In Sussex Terrace, Hyde 
Park Gardens, aged 64, Maria Ruggles, 
eldest daughter of the late Thomas Rug- 
gles, esq. of Spain’s Hall, Essex. 

At Highfield House, Winchmore-hill, 
aged G1, Capt. Charles Clark, late of 2nd 
Life Guards. 

Nov. 28. In Upper Bedford-pl. aged 
79, George Watlington, esq. of Caldicot 
House, Aldenham, Herts, late Prothono- 
tary of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
Recorder of St. Alban’s. He was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple, Nov. 21, 
1794, 

At Dalston, aged 95, Menahan Levy 
Bensusan. 

William Nelson Beechey, esq. of Streat- 
ham. 

In Eaton-sq. George-Aylmer, youngest 
son of the late H. G. Redhead Yorke, esq. 
by the Hon. Mrs. Yorke, daughter of the 
last Lord Brandon. 

Nov. 29. In Pall Mall, aged 52, Isa- 
bella, wife of Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas 
Briggs, G. C. St. M. and St. G., and 
dau. of the late Gen. Trapaud. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 44, Henry Vin- 
cent De Berckem, esq. of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

Nov. 30. In Essex-court, Temple, 
William Ford, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at- 
Law. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, Nov. 7, 1817, and prac- 
tised as an equity draftsman and convey- 
ancer. 

Aged 63, Hannah, wife of John Le 
Bond, esq. of Camberwell. 

Aged 71, Thomas Marsden, esq. of 
Queen-st. Cheapside. 

Lately. Aged 88, John Liddell, esq. of 
Manchester-sq. 

Dec. 2. The lady of Sir John Hall, 
K.C.H. 

Aged 65, Sarah-Milford, wife of George 
Cottam, esq. of the Grove, Camberwell, and 
eldest dau. of the late Thos. Philipps, esq. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. aged 57, Catha- 
rine-Eliza, wife of Major-General Henry 
Goldfinch, C.B. 

In Robert-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 50, 
Emily-Brown, widow of Capt. Charles 
Staples, an old Peninsular officer. From 
distress, she committed suicide, by taking 
laudanum. Verdict, Temporary Insanity. 

Dec. 3. In Cambridge-sq. Hyde-park, 
aged 32, Catharine-Mary, wife of Thomas 
Dunn, esq. 

At Dalston, aged 73, Helena, widow of 
Mowld Robinson, esq. of Beverley. 

In Great Cumberland-st. aged 85, Hen- 
rietta-Jemima-Smythe Owen, widow of 
Nicholas Owen Smythe Owen, esq. She 
was the daughter of Chauncey Hare 
Townsend, esq. of Bruce Castle, co. Mid- 
dlesex. ~ husband died without issue 
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30 Jan. 1804, having devised his estates 
to his nephew Edward William Smythe 
Pemberton, esq. who took the name of 
Owen. 

Dec. 4. In Charles-st. Brompton, aged 
89, Sarah, elder dau. of the late William 
Farr, esq. M.D., F.R.S. and relict of 
Samuel Rose, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, bar- 
rister-at-law. 

Dec. 5. In Wimpole-st. aged 50, John 
Clendinning, esq. M.D., F.R.S., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians. He - 
graduated M.D. at Oxford 1827, and was 
Physician to the Marylebone Infirmary 
from 1834 to 1844. He was a contribu- 
tor to the Medical Gazette, the Lancet, 
the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, the 
Statistical Journal, and the Transactions 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

At the Parsonage, Muswell-hill, aged 31, 
Ellen-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. James 
Browell, and only sister of H. J. Davis, 
esq. solicitor, Newport. 

In Hyde Park-square, Caroline-Seyliard, 
wife of J. B. Hyndman, esq. and dau. of 
the late H. A. Mayers, esq. of Redland, 
near Bristol. 

In his 66th year, Mr. George Bland, of 
Garraway’s Coffee House. 

Dec. 6. In Lower Eaton-st. Grosvenor- 
pl. aged 75, John Winter, esq. 

In Tavistock-pl. aged 70, Nathaniel 
Morphett, esq. of Serjeant’s-inn. 

Dec. 7. In Old Bond-st. Edward 
Courtenay, esq. fifth son of the late Right 
Hon. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay. 

Dec. 9. In Grove-lane, Camberwell, in 
his 63rd year, Mr. James Bigg, bookseller, 
of Parliament-street. This lamented gen- 
tleman had particularly directed his at- 
tention to works published by the authority 
of Parliament, and had formed epitomes 
of many of them; amongst which, espe- 
cially useful to the Railway interest, may 
particularly be noticed the able Digests of 
the Special Railways Acts of the various 
Sessions, which have been found of the 
greatest public use. 





Beps.—Nov. 20. At Bedford, Emma, 
second dau. of the late John Wing, esq. 

Nov. 21. Mrs. Elliott, relict of Robert 
Elliott, esq. of Goldington-house. 

Berks.—Nov. 17. At Hurley-house, 
aged 2, John-Lloyd, third son.of Henry 
Ralph Francis, esq. ; also, on the 20th 
inst. aged 36, Beata Lloyd Francis, wife 
of the above Henry R. Francis, esq. late 
Principal of Kingston College. 

Dec. 12. At Long Wittenham, aged 
68, William Hayward, esq. 

Bucks. — Nov. 17. At Ankerwycke- 
house, aged 8, Mary, child of George 
Simon Harcourt, esq. 
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CaMBRIDGE.—WNov. 5, At Cambridge, 
aged 81, Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
John Bullen, esq. of Barnwell Abbey. 

Nov. 29. At Wisbeach, aged 36, Wil- 
liam Frederick Ward, esy. 

Dec. 6. Aged 47, Frances, wife of An- 
thony Peed, esq. solicitor, of Cambridge. 

CornwaLi.—Nov. 11. At Bude, aged 
39, the wife of Richard J. Sawyer, esq. 

Nov. 20. At the Rectory, Redruth, 
aged 33, Susan, wife of the Rev. T. P. Hol- 
dich, Rector of Dingley, Northamptonsh. 

Lately. At Falmouth, James Sleeman, 
esq. of Reading. 

DersBy.—Nov. 13. At Locko Park, 
near Derby, aged 104, Anne, relict of Wil- 
liam Drury Lowe, esq. 

Devon. — Nov. 7. At Teignmouth, 
Rich. Hawken, esq. of Dudbridge, Glouc. 

Nov. 11. At Exmouth, aged 80, Lady 
Holroyd, widow of Sir George Sowley 
Holroyd, of Harehatch, Berks, one of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench. 

Nov. 12. At Tiverton, Edward Towns- 
end Higgins, esq. late of Montague-st. 
Russell-square. 

Nov. 13. At Seaton, where he had gone 
for a change of air, aged 45, Richard 
Bridge, esq. of Forton House, Chard. 

Nov. 15. At Stonehouse, aged 21, Ro- 
bert Birt Bailey, nephew of the late Robert 
Birt, esq. 

Nov. 20. At Chagford, aged 60, John 
Berry, esq. 

Nov. 21. At Torquay, aged 64, Mrs. 
Ann Taylor, of Todmorden Hall, co. Lance. 
relict of James Joseph Hague Taylor, esq. 
formerly of Whitworth, inthe same county. 

Retired Commander Felix Frankling 
(1844), late of the Royal William Victual- 
ling-yard, Stonehouse. 

Nov. 24. At Torquay, aged 11, Olivia 
Jane Lennox Peel, eldest dau. of Mr. 
Laurence and Lady Jane Peel, and niece to 
the Duke of Richmond. She was buried 
at Brighton. 

At Thorverton, at an advanced age, 
Sarah Anne, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Peter Tucker, of Hill, Morchard Bishop. 

Anne-Elizabeth, wife of William E. 
Price, esq. and dau. of the late Rev. John 
Palmer, Great Torrington. 

Nov. 26. At Durrant House, near 
Bideford, aged 29, Louisa-Susanna, wife 
of James Peard Lay, esq. of Seaton and 
Lowca Ironworks, Whitehaven. 

Nov. 27. At Torquay, Charlotte-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Lady Elizabeth Baker, 
of Ranston, Dorsetshire, and the late Sir 
Edward Baker Baker, Bart. and niece to 
the Duke of Leinster. 

Nov. 28. At Torquay, aged 73, Lieut.- 
Gen. John Wardlaw, Colonel of the 55th 
Foot. He was appointed Lieut. 20th 
Foot 1796, Captain 11th Foot 1708, Major 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI. 
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64th Foot 1806; served in the Peninsula» 
and received a medal for the battle of the 
Nive ; Lieut.-Col. 76th Foot, 1810; brevet 
Colonel 1819; Major-General 1830; 
Lieut.-General 1841; Colonel 55th Foot, 
1846. 

Nov. 30. At Dawlish, aged 47, John 
Livett, esq. 

Lately. At the Rev. R. W. James’s, 
Southleigh Parsonage, Robert James, esq. 
formerly of Wyke-house, Gillingham. 

Dec. 1. At Pennsylvania, Exeter, aged 
81, Sophia, relict of the Rev. Bourchier 
William Wrey, late Rector of the parish 
of Tawstock. 

Dec. 2. At Exeter, aged 65, Ann Red- 
wood Lewis, dau. of James Lewis, esq. 
formerly of Clifton. 

Dec. 5. At Lympstone, Sarah, wife of 
George Johnson, esq. of Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire. 

At Home Hurst, Torquay, Lady Wil- 
liam Montagu, wife of Richard Tonson 
Evanson, M.D. She was the third daughter 
of James Du Pré, esq. of Witton Park, 
Bucks ; was married, first in 1830, to the 
late Lord William Montagu (brother to 
the present Duke of Manchester), who 
died at Florence in 1842, and secondly in 
1844 to Dr. Evanson. By Lord William 
she has left a son and two daughters. 

Dec. 6. At Ilfracombe, aged 59, Lieut. 
Wm. Richards, R.N. (1815), son of the 
late Dr. Richards, formerly of Cardiff. 

Dorset.—Nov. 15. At Sherborne, 
aged 74, Mrs. Elizabeth Jeffery. 

Nov. 18. At Long Langton, near 
Blandford, aged 79, George Crosse, esq. 
for many years a resident of Lyndhurst, 
Hants, and formerly surgeon in the Royal 
Dragoons. 

Nov. 19. At Poole, aged 60, Mrs. 
Sarah Allen, dau. of the late John Tulk, 
esq. surgeon, of Sturminster Newton. 

DurHam.—Dec. 4. At Sunderland, 
Robert Leech, esq. Lieut. R.N. (1811). 

Essex.—Nov. 10. At Hatfield Peverel, 
aged 73, Abraham Johnson, esq. 

Nov. 11. Aged 28, James-Salisbury, 
only son of the Rev. James Salisbury 
Dunn, M.A. Incumbent of Manningtree. 

Nov. 19. At Chigwell, aged 85, Eliza- 
beth, relict of James Bridger, esq. of Ald- 


gate. 

Nov. 30. At Roydon Lodge, aged 75, 
Mrs. Booth, relict of William Booth, esq. 

GLoucestTER.—Oct. 22. At the resi- 
dence of the Rev. T. B. Johnstone, Clutton 
rectory, near Bristol, Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Penystone Porstock Pow- 
ney, esq. of Ive’s-place, near Maidenhead, 
Berks, Ranger of Windsor Home Park, 
and M.P. for that borough. 

Nov. 7. At Cheltenham, Jane, wife of 
Capt. Sheridan, rr. 
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Nov. 13. At Cheltenham, aged 74, Miss 
Anne Morritt, sister of the late J. B.S. 
Morritt, esq. of Rokeby. 

Nov. 16. Maria-Augusta, second dau. 
of the late Charles Evans, esq. of Hy- 
grove. 

Wov. 19. At Clifton, Margaret, fifth 
dau. of the late John Tate, esq. of White- 
haven. 

Nov. 21. At Clifton, aged 76, Isabella, 
relict of Captain Vallancy. 

Nov. 22. At Down House, Westbury- 
upon-Trym, aged 62, Jane-Vie, wife of R. 
B. Ward, esq. of Bristol. 

Nov. 23. At Bristol, aged 60, Joseph 
Frankel Alexander, esq. 

Nov. 25. At West Clifton, Juliet, wife 
of William Hollister, esq. 

Nov. 26. At St. James’s-pl. Kingsdown, 
aged 78, Thos. Vining, esq. 

At Clifton-park, aged 72, Charles 
Vining, esq. of Bristol. 

Nov. 27. At Clifton Vale, aged 91, 
Richard Wilbraham, esq. Comm. R.N. 
He was made Lieut. 1801, and Comman- 
der 1814. 

Dec. 5. At Clifton, aged 53, Sarah, wife 
of R. B. Callender, esq. 

Dec. 14. At Bristol, aged 75, Lieut.- 
Gen. James Lomax. He was appointed 
Lieutenant 62nd Foot, 1796 ; Captain 6th 
W. I. regt. 1798, 60th Foot, 1799; Major, 
1803; Lieut.-Colonel, 1809; brevet-Col. 
1819; Major-General, 1830; Lieut.-Gen. 
1841. After several years of foreign ser- 
vice with the 60th regt. he went on half 
pay of that corps. His body was buried 
in Bristol cathedral. 

Dec. 20. At Cheltenham, aged about 
90, Mrs. Green. She was the eldest 
daughter of John Reep, esq. of Ridgeway, 
co. Devon; and was married, March 26, 
1784, to John Green, esq. of Hinckley, 
formerly Lieut.-Colonel of the West 
Leicestershire Local Militia, who died at 
Highbury near London, April 16, 1822. 
This venerable and excellent lady has left 
two sons and four daughters, with their 
descendants, and many other relations 
and friends, to lament the withdrawal, 
however ripe for her departure, of so 
bright an example of Christian virtue. 

Hants.— Oct. 24. At the residence of 
H. Deacon, esq. banker, of Portsmouth, 
Miss Maria Trevelian Pettit, sister of Mrs. 
Deacon. She committed self-destruction 
by cutting herthroat. Verdict, ‘‘ Tempo- 
rary insanity.’’ 

Nov. 3. At the Railway Station, Farn- 
borough, through accident, Stephen Catt- 
ley Tennant, esq. late of Havannah, mer- 
chant; and on the 5th inst. at Black- 
heath, his sister, A. M. F. Tennant—son 
and dau. of the late James Tennant, esq. 
formerly of Leeds. 


Nov. 11. At Eaton, aged 30, John Ayl- 
ward, esq. of the Manor House. 

Nov. 14. At Stockbridge, aged 78, 
John Smith Andrews, esq. 

Nov. 15. At St. Catharine’s, near Horn- 
dean, aged 78, Mrs. Barnes, widow of John 
Barnes, esq. of East Finchley, Middlesex. 

Nov. 16. At Hinton Admiral, near 
Christchurch, aged 70, Margaret, relict of 
Simon Yorke, esq. of Erdig, Denbighshire, 
M.P. for Grantham. She was the younger 
dau. of John Holland, esq. of Teirdan, co. 
Denbigh, was married in 1807, and had 
issue two sons and two daughters. 

Nov. 21. Edward J. Watton, esq. of 
Sidford Lodge, near Southampton. 

Nov. 22. At the house of the Rev. F. 
H. White, at Abbot’s Ann, Harriet, dau. 
of the late Rev. W. Master, Rector of 
Paulerspury. 

Nov. 24. At Southampton, Rebecca, 
second dau, of R. D. Ellyett, esq. of Ryde. 

At Bishop’s Sutton, aged 82, Charles 
Pain, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Highfield, Southampton, 
aged 17, Ann, fourth dau. of W. J. Le 
Feuvre, esq. 

Lately. At Yately, aged 76, Mary, 
sister of the late Herbert Lewis, esq. of 
Reading. 

Dec. 5. At Woodend, near Lymington, 
aged 61, Magdalena, wife of Capt. Hock- 
ings, R.N. She was the eldest daughter 
of Gerard Montagu, of Burlington hall, 
Norfolk, esq. 

At Bay house, near Gosport, the Rt. 
Hon. Anne-Louisa dowager Lady Ashbur- 
ton. She was the eldest dau. of William 
Bingham, esq. of Philadelphia; was mar- 
ried in 1798, and left a widow in May last, 
having had issue a numerous family (see 
the memoir of Lord Ashburton in our last 
volume, p. 89.) 

Dec. 8. At Southampton, Margarette- 
Anne, relict of Thomas Griffith, esq. 

At Highfield, Lymington, aged 72, 
Robert Lillington Rice, esq. 

Hererorp.—Lately. Aged 73, Wini- 
fred, relict of Martin Coucher, esq. of 
Clater-park. 

Herts.—Nov. 12. At Whitehill-house, 
Berkhampstead, aged 43, George Barton, 
es 


q. 

Nov. 16. At Bishop’s Stortford, aged 
62, Joseph Fairman, e:q. 

Nov. 20. At Rossway, aged 77, Robert 
Sutton, esq. 

Nov. 23. At Redbourne, aged 81, 
Charlotte, widow of Joseph Valentine 
Grimstead, esq. mother of Lady Glammis, 
and grandmother of the Earl of Strath- 
more. 

Huntinepon.—Nov. 1. Mary, wife 
of A. Staffurth, esq. of Bury Hall, near 
Ramsey. 
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Nov. 21. At Kimbolton Castle, aged 
50, the Most Noble Milicent Duchess of 
Manchester. She was the daughter and 
heir of General Robert Bernard Sparrow, 
of Brampton Park, Northamptonshire, by 
Lady Olivia Acheson, daughter of Arthur 
first Earl of Gosford. She was married 
in 1822, and has left issue three sons and 
one daughter. 

Nov. 24. At Stanground vicarage, aged 
11, Blanche, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. William Henry Parry, Rector of 
Bothal, Northumberland. 

Kent.—Nov. 8. At Town Malling, 
Dorrington, the celebrated cricketer, leav- 
ing a wife and three children unprovided 
for. His fatal illness was occasioned by a 
severe cold which he caught whilst playing 
in the late northern matches. 

Nov. 11. At Whitstable, John Sanders, 
esq. many years managing director of the 
Canterbury and Whitstable Railway. 

At Westerham, Mrs. Worger, relict of 
Edward Worger, esq. Spout, Westerham. 

At Gillingham, aged 61, Michael Lock, 


esq. 

At Eynsford, aged 50, William Henry 
Fellows, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Ramsgate, Mary-Mar- 
garet, wife of John Church, esq. of Great 
Portland-st. 

At Mile Town, Sheerness, aged 78, 
Mrs. Cullen, widow of Peter Cullen, esq. 
M.D. 

At Margate, aged 59, Lieut. George 
Sanford, R.N. He was a native of Exeter, 
and obtained his promotion as Lieut. for 
his services while in command of gun- 
boats at the defence of Cadiz in 1811. 

Nov. 16. At the Moat, Charing, aged 
70, Frances Diana, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Groves, of Boughton. 

Nov. 17. At Eastwell Park, aged 28, 
Lady Eleanor Caroline Graham, wife of 
Mr. Sandford Graham, son of Sir Sand- 
ford Graham, Bart. and sister to Vis- 
countess Maidstone. She was the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Uxbridge, by his 
first wife Eleonora, dau. of Col. John and 
Lady Charlotte Campbell, and was mar- 
ried in Feb. 1847. 

Nov. 22. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
49, Mary, dau. of the late Felix Laurent, 
esq. of Taunton. 

Nov. 26. At Gravesend, aged 56, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Richard Symonds 
Joynes, D.D. Rector of Gravesend. 

Nov. 27. At Deal, aged 79, Thomas 
Minter, gent. late of the Buildings, Hythe. 

Dee. 2. At Foot’s Cray, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. E. H. Warriner, Rector 
of Foot’s Cray. 

Dec. 3. At Peak Hill, Sydenham, aged 
60, James Hogarth, esq. late of Lower 
Thames-st. 
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At Beckenham, aged 78, James Scott, 
esq. formerly of Bromley, Kent. 

At Crete Hall, Northfleet, aged 83, Je- 
remiah Rosher, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Dover, aged 49, Ann-Mary, 
fourth dau. of the late Sir Samuel Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. of Denton Court. 

Dec. 8. At Rochester, Mary, second 
dau. of the late Hussey Fleet, esq. of 
Darent, near Dartford. 

Dec. 9. At Dover, Harriet-Comber, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Henry Munn, 27th 
Madras N.I. 

Dec. 13. At Broomhill Bank, near 
Tunbridge Wells, Charlotte Le Gendre, 
wife of Col. Armytage, late of the Cold- 
stream Guards. 

Lancaster.—WNov. 17. At Manches- 
ter, Mr. Thomas Taylor, comedian. He 
was well known in the provinces, having 
achieved considerable reputation in such 
parts as ‘‘ Luke the Labourer.’’ 

Nov. 18. At Prescot, aged 26, James, 
eldest son of John Heyes, esq. of Elm 
House, Knowsley. 

Lately. At the family seat, Leighton 
Hall, Elizabeth, wife of Rich. Gillow, esq. 
and mother of Wm. Gillow, esq. surgeon, 
of Clilton. 

Dec. 5. At Westcliffe, Preston, aged 
46, Elizabeth, wife of Edward Gorst, esq. 

LeIcesTER.—Nov. 15. At Thorpe Ar- 
nold, aged 74, George Marriott, esq. 

Nov. 24. At Osbaston Lodge, aged 36, 
Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the late Edw. 
Whitby, esq. 

Dee. 1. Marianna, second dau. of the 
late Thomas Cope, esq. of Osbaston Hall, 
and sister to Thomas Cope, esq. Mayor 
of Coventry. 

Lincotn.—WNov. 6. In consequence of 
a fall from his pony, aged 11, Edmund- 
Lawson, only child of the Rev. Edmund 
Wm. Hughes, Rector of Welton-le- Wold, 
near Louth. 

Nov. 9. At Long Bennington, near 
Grantham, aged 50, Richard Window, esq. 

Mipp_esex.—WNov. 12. Robert Chars- 
ley, esq. of Sunbury, formerly of Mark- 
lane. 

Nov. 29. At Enfield Highway, aged 79, 
William Walker, esq. 

Monmovutu.—Lately. John Smith, esq. 
of Wain Wern. 

Norrotx.—/JVov. 12. At the residence 
of his sister, Mrs. Creasy, Downham, 
suddenly, of diseased heart, aged 67, Ed- 
ward Layton, esq. 

Nov. 27. At the house of her sister, 
aged 82, Miss 


Mrs. Kemp, Thetford, 
Rachel Stonard. 
NorTHUMBERLAND. —Nov.27. AtNew- 
castle-on-Tyne, aged 31, from a fall from 
his horse, brevet Major Hew Graham 
Ross, Second Capt. Royal Horse Art, 
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eldest son of Major-Gen. Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple Ross, Deputy Adjutant-general 
of Artillery. 

OxrorpsHirE.—Nov. 27. At his 
rooms in Christ Church, Oxford, aged 21, 
Philip Ughtred Shuttleworth, only son of 
the late Bishop of Chichester. He was 
much beloved and admired for his superior 
abilities and attainments in classical learn- 
ing and various branches of knowledge. 

Nov. 30. Aged 21, William Dukinfie!d 
Astley, of Jesus’ Co!lege, Oxford. He was 
deeply beloved and lamented. 

At Oxford, aged 75, Richard Dry, esq. 
one of the aldermen of that city. 

Dec. 10. At Middleton rectory, aged 
52, Sarah Alicia, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Pretyman. 

Dee. 11. At Oxford, Mary Anne, se- 
cond daughter of the late Rev. John 
Gutch, Registrar of the University. 

Satop.— Oct. 13. At Shrewsbury, aged 
82, Robert Waring Darwin, esq. M.D. 

Oct. 30. -At Daneford Cottage, near 
Bridgnorth, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
W. R. Crotch, of Taunton. 

Nov. 13. At Westbury, near Shrews- 
bury, in his 2d year, William B. N. B. 
Cureton, eldest son of the Rev. William 
Cureton, Queen Ann-st. London. 

SomersetT.— Nov. 15. At Bath, in his 
54th year, William Elton, esq. late of the 
15th Hussars. He was the second son of 
the Rev. Sir Abraham Elton, the 5th 
Bart. by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Durbin, alderman of Bristol. 

Nov. 16. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
44, Marianne, wife of R. Wynne Williams, 
esq. of Bedford-place. She was one of the 
lineal descendants of the ancient family of 
Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, Speaker of the 
House of Commons in the reign of 
Charles I. 

Nov. 19. At Axbridge, aged 76, Thos. 
Tarrant, esq. surgeon. 

Nov. 20. At Bathwick, aged 53, Henry, 
second son of the late George Bengough, 
esq. of Bristol, and nephew to the late 

Henry Bengough, esq. of that city. 

Nov. 25. At Kingsdon, near Somerton, 
aged 71, Thomas Cridland, esq. 

At Bath, aged 76, the Hon. Miss Frances 
Harley, of Harley-st. Cavendish-sq. and 
of Cowley, Middlesex, the only surviving 
sister of the Earl of Oxford and Morti- 
mer. 

Nov. 27. Aged 71, John Langley, esq. 
solicitor, of Bath, an eminent practitioner. 

Nov. 28. At Barton’Grange, near Taun- 
ton, aged 85, Dame Josepha Sophia, re- 
lict of Sir Frederick Grey Cooper, Bart. of 
Worlington Hall, Suffolk. She was his se- 
cond wife, and left his widow in 1840 (see 
vol, x111. p. 647.) 

At Enmore Park, Bridgewater, Harriet- 


Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Rev. George 
Trevelyan, Archdeacon of Taunton. 

At Portishead, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Hilles, of Clifton, a lady of great benevo- 
lence. 

Lately. At East Compton, aged 69, 
John Gough, esq. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 104, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Adams: she enjoyed good 
health up to the last three days. 

At Bath, aged 84, Lieut.-Gen. John 
Luther Richardson, of the Bengal army, 
the oldest officer, excepting one, in the 
Hon. Company’s service. He was a cadet 
of the year 1780, attained the command of 
the 52d N. Inf. in 1823, the rank of Ma- 
jor-Gen. in 1837, and that of Lieut.- 
General in 184-. 

Harriott-Ann, only dau. of P. Coates, 
esq. of Stanton Court. 

Dec. 4. At Bath, aged 66, Miss Burge, 
of Castle Cary. 

Surroik.—WNov. 13. At Beccles, aged 
68, William Henshman Crowfoot, esq. 
surgeon. 

Nov. 18. At Lowestoft, aged 78, Mrs. 
Mary Garwood. 

Nov. 23. At Eye, aged 62, Reuben 
Wallis, esq. one of the borough magis- 
trates. 

Surrey.—WNov. 8. At Norwood, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Savage, esq. and 
second dau. of the late Mr. Alderman 
Norman, of Coventry. 

Nov. 16. At Werndee Hall, Norwood, 
aged 91, John Francis Miller, esq. 

Nov. 20. At Dulwich Lodge, aged 21, 
Eleanor-Frances, eldest dau. of Octavius 
Wigram, esq. 

Nov. 23. At Hampton Lodge, Farn- 
ham, Emily, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Edward Linzee, Rector of West Tilbury, 
Essex. 

Nov. 27. At Weston House, Albury, 
Capt. Robert Russell, R.N. brother to 
the Duchess dowager of Cleveland. He 
obtained his first commission 1827, served 
as Lieut. of the Dartmouth, at the battle 
of Navarino; and was promoted to the 
command of the Wolf on the Mediterra- 
nean station, Dec. 2, 1829. He was dis- 
missed the service for getting that vessel 
ashore, at the back of the Isle of Wight, 
in March following; but restored to his 
former rank in Oct. 1830, and appointed 
to the Victor sloop destined to the West 
Indies, in Dec. 1831. He subsequently 
captured a Spanish vessel having on board 
526 slaves, and returned home, Sept. 1834. 

Nov. 28. At Chertsey, aged 41, James 
Rigby Lancaster, esq. formerly of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Maritime Service. 

Nov. 29. At Bentley, near Farnham, 
aged 80, Robert Bury, esq. 

Dec, |. At the residence of Mr. George 
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Penfold, solicitor, Croydon, Anne-Alicia, 
dau. of the late Rev. James Wykes, of 
Haselbeech, Northamptonshire. 

Dec. 4. At Long Ditton, in her 36th 
year, Georgina-Isabella, wife of Charles 
Corkran, esq. and eldest dau. of Rear- 
Admiral Sir George Seymour. She was 
married in 1844. 

Dec. 9. At Roehampton, aged 58, Tho- 
mas, only son of Thomas Cockburn, esq. 

Dec. 11. At Farnham, Rose-Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. George Fletcher, 
M.A. of Beckenham. 

Sussex.—Nov. G. At Brighton, Anna- 
Maria, dau. of the late Rev. Athelstan 
Stephens, of Faversham, M.A. Rector of 
Goodnestone, and Vicar of Graveney. 

Nov. 11. At Brighton, aged 18, Viola, 
dau. of Philip M. French, esq. of Doctors’ 
Commons, and Egremont-pl. New-road. 

Nov. 13. At Littlehampton, aged 85, 
Mrs. Lucy Greatly. 

At Brighton, aged 68, Miss Quintilia 
Kennedy. 

Nov. 15. At Horsham, aged 79, Mary, 
relict of R. H. Crew, esq. late Secretary 
to the Board of Ordnance. 

Nov. 16. At Eastbourne, aged 80, Amy, 
widow of the Rev. John Washington, of 
Winchester. 

Nov. 17. At Brighton, aged 16, Arthur 
Lewis, son of the late Capt. Claude A. 
Roberts. 

Nov. 20. Catharine, wife of Samuel 
Havard, esq. London-road, Brighton. 

Nov. 21. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
Henry Sweeting, esq. of Huntingdon. 

Nov. 23. At Brighton, aged 69, John 
Jackson Cuff, esq. of the Old Ship hotel. 

Nov. 25. At Chichester, aged 25, Ann, 
relict of Mr. Charles Wilson, and mother 
of Thomas Wilson, esq. comptroller of 
customs of the port of Chichester. 

Nov. 26. At Brighton, aged 19, Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late George 
Wigney, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Brighton, aged 54, John 
Greatrex, esq. of Ramsgate, formerly of 
Titchfield House, Regent’s- park. 

Nov. 30. At Sompting, aged 31, Charles- 
Rich, eldest son of C. R. Nelson, esq. of 
Twickenham. 

At Hastings, Thomas Cox, esq. for- 
merly of Blackheath. 

Dec. 1. At Petworth, aged 82, Richard 
Gould, esq. He had been a resident of 
Petworth upwards of twenty years. 

Dec. 2. At Hastings, aged 21, Ella, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Knox, of 
Tonbridge. 

Dec. 5. Emma, second dau. of George 
Basevi, esq. of Brunswick-sq. Brighton. 

Dec. 10. At Brighton, aged 68, John 
Black, esq. late of the Admiralty. 

Warwick.—Oct. 29. At the resi- 
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dence of the Miss Gardoms Leamington, 
aged 13, Anne-Jane, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Montgomery, Rector of 
Holcot, Northamptonshire. 

Oct. 30. At Nuneaton, aged 9, George- 
Lysaght, second and youngest son of 
George William Craddock, esq. 

Nov. 11. Aged 61, Mr. W. Salisbury, 
of Dordon. He was a tenant of Sir 
George Chetwynd, Bart. of Grendon Hall, 
and well known to the agriculturists as 
a courser and great sheep breeder, as well 
as for his hospitality. 

Nov. 14. Aged 79, Joseph Jennens, 
esq. of the Green Lanes, near Birmingham. 

Nov. 28. At Leamington, aged 78, John 
Carter, esq. of Coventry, solicitor. He 
was the son of John Carter, esq. who was 
mayor of Coventry, in 1786, and appointed 
chamberlain in 1795. On the resignation 
of his partner Edward Inge, esq. of the 
offices of coroner and town clerk, in the 
year 1813, he was appointed in his room, 
which important situations he held until 
1835, when he was superseded by the new 
corporation, and had a retiring pension of 
2807. per annum. His great practical 
knowledge of the affairs of the corpora- 
tion, and the general local affairs of the 
city, was well known and evinced by re- 
peated examinations before Parliamentary 
Committees. When the new corporation 
imprudently engaged in a law-suit, by 
which they sought to make the neighbour- 
ing parishes contribute to the local ex- 
penses of Coventry, he was employed by 
the latter in resisting their demands. The 
result was a verdict in favour of the pa- 
rishes, by which an expense of many thou- 
sands of pounds was entailed on the cor- 
poration. Mr. Carter married for his first - 
wife the dau. of Ald. John Clark, of Co- 
ventry ; and, secondly, Miss Singleton, 
dau. of a riband manufacturer of that place, 
by whom he has left a family. 

Dec. 3. At Hatton Rock, aged 20, 
Thomas Smith Ledbrook, only son of the 
late Joseph Ledbrook, esq. 

WEsTMERLAND.—Dec.1. At Brough, 
aged 66, William Fawcett, esq. of Fins- 
bury-sq. London, and Sandford, West- 
merland. 

Wiits.—Nov. 7. George, eldest son 
of Samuel Canning, esq. of Ogbourne St. 
George, Wilts. 

Nov. 9. At the Trinity Alms Houses, 
Salisbury, aged 73, Richard Bright. The 
deceased was a person well known to 
almost every inhabitant, from the circum- 
stance of his being a ‘“‘ blind fiddler,” 
whose services for nearly half a century 
have been constantly in request at merry 
makings and children’s parties. Poor 
Bright lost the use of his eyes at sixteen 
years of age. Hewas for upwards of fifty 
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years a constant and almost daily wor- 
shipper at the Cathedral. His punctuality, 
humility, and other Christian virtues, at- 
tracted, some years ago, the attention of 
the venerable Canon Bowles, who wrote 
one of his simple and touching effusions 
in reference to the poor blind man whose 
simple history we are noticing. In losing 
him Salisbury has lost one of its ‘‘ cha- 
racters,’’ and he will doubtless be remem- 
bered for many a year by his familiar cog- 
nomen of * Fiddler Bright.”’ 

Nov. 13. At Crowood; aged 66, John 
Richmond Seymour, esq. of Crowood, 
Ramsbury, and Inholmes, Berks. 

Nov. 16. Suddenly, at Blunsdon, near 
Swindon, aged 60, John James Calley, 
esq. He was the third son of Thomas 
Browne Calley, esq. of Burdarop, by 
Elizabeth, dau. of John Rolls, esq. of 
Kingston-upon-Thames ; and uncle to the 
present John James Calley, esq. He 
married in 1816 Elizabeth-Tunstall, dau. 
and co-heir of the Rev. James Wyld, Vicar 
of Blunsden, and had issue three sons. 

Nov. 23. At Little Durnford, Delitia, 
wife of Edward Hinxman, esq. She was 
the youngest dau. of the Very Rev. John 
Ekins, D.D. Dean of Salisbury, and has 
left a numerous family. 

Lately. At Salisbury, aged 82, Lewen 
Tugwell, esq. of Bower-hill, Melksham, 
and of Clayfield-house, Shipton Moyne, 
Gloucestershire. 

Dec. 3. Aged 41, Thomas Field Browne, 
esq. 

Dec. 4. At Upper Shockerwick, aged 
49, John E. Deans, esq. 

Worcester.—WNov. 25. At Kemsey, 
Melicent, wife of Rowland H. Lenthal, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Morris, esq. of Southampton. 

Lately. Aged 77, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. Allen Wheeler, Rector of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Worcester. 

Dec. 3. At Worcester, aged 73, Eliza. 
beth, relict of Joseph Arndell Sparkes, 
esq. late of St. John’s, Bridgnorth. 

Yorx.—Nov. 5. Aged 55, Isaac Hill, 
esq. of the Lock, Thorne. 

Nov. 11. At Pocklington, aged 75, 
James Powell, esq. attorney-at-law. 

Nov. 18. At Goole, aged 81, Ann, relict 
of G. R. Earnshaw, esq. of Goole. 

Nov. 19. At the house of the Rev. 
Mr. Dowty, Bankfield, Vale of Todmor- 
den, aged 56, Richard, youngest son of 
the Rev. Jeremiah Gilpin, A.M. Vicar of 
Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, formerly a 
surgeon in the service of the East India 
Company, and late of Earl-street, Black- 
friars. . 

Nov. 24. Aged 45, Henry Bentley, 
esq. of Eshald House, Oulton. 

Dec. 4. Aged 73, Ann, wife of John 





Kilby, esq. of Humber-bank, late alder- 
man of the city of York. 

Dec. 5. At Hayholme Hall, Ann, relict 
of William Harrison, esq. of Thornton 
Marshes. 

Wares.—Nov. 14. At Glan Helen, 
Carnarvon, Caroline, wife of William | 
Jones, esq. M.D. late of 1st Drag. Guards. 

Nov. 17. At the Palace, Bangor, aged 
67, Miss Philippa Bethell, sister of the 
Lord Bishop of Bangor. 

Lately. At Laugharne Castle, Carmar- 
thenshire, aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. Starke, formerly of the 2nd 
Life Guards. She was the only dau. and 
heir of Col. Ravenscroft, of Burwood, co. 
Chester, by Sarah, daughter of Pennoyre 
Watkins, of Laugharne, esq. and inherited 
that celebrated ruin and demesne from her 
maternal grandfather. She was married 
in 1798 to Colonel Starke (son of Richard 
Starke, esq. formerly Governor of Fort 
St. David, Madras), and had issue three 
sons and one daughter. 

At Tythegstone Court, near Bridgend, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Charles R. Knight, 
Vicar of St. Bride’s-Major. 

At Leason, Llanrhidian, the wife of J. 
Dunn, esq. 

At Llwyncelyn, Carmarthenshire, aged 
75, D. Jones Lewis, esq. of Gilvach. 

Dec. G. At Cardiff, aged 73, Mary- 
Ann, relict of William Minchin, Com- 
mander R.N, 

ScorLanp.—Nov. 14. At Glenloin, 
Dumbartonshire, the residence of his bro- 
ther-in-law, James Low, esq. R.N. sur- 
geon of her Majesty’s ship San Josef, the 
flag-ship at Plymouth. 

Nov. 22. At Edinburgh, aged 77, 
Duncan Cowan, esq. 

Dee. 1. At Edinburgh, Mr. William 
M‘Nab, for many years Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, and 
one of the oldest and best gardeners of 
whom this country has to boast. 

Dec. 3. At Langside- House, near 
Glasgow, Margarette-Tennant, eldest dau. 
of E. W. Fernie, esq. 

InELAND.— Oct. 26. At Oak Park, 
Tralee, aged 78, Arabella-Jane, dau. of 
the late Sir Barry Denny, of Tralee Castle, 
Baronet, and relict of Rowland Bateman, 
esq. of Oak Park (Killeen), Adravale and 
Brosna Manor, who (in right of maternal 
descent) as head of her own family, claimed 
to be representative of the last Earl of 
Norwich and Baron Denny, of Waltham 
Abbey, ob. 1642; and co-heir to the last 
Viscount Baltinglass, of the Roper family, 
ob. 1725 ; also, to the last Earl and Vis- 
count Coningsby, ob. 1729. 

Nov. 5. At Newry, from the effects of 
a collision on the railway at Crewe, while 
proceeding with his regiment to Manches- 
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ter, aged 46, Major John Barry Thomas, 
late of 9th Regt. of Foot, and formerly 
Captain in the 61st. 

Nov. 9. At Dublin, Ellen, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. William Lindsey, Rector 
of Arboe, co. Down. 

In Dublin, aged 23, Frederick Fellowes, 
Lieut. 74th Highlanders, second son of 


Henry Fellowes, esq. of Hurstborne, 
Hants. 
Nov. 11. At Cumber House, London- 


derry, aged 85, John H. Browne, esq. 

At Dublin, aged 91, George Renny, 
M.D. late Director General and Chief of 
the Army Medical Department in Ireland. 
He received that appointment so long 
since as the Ist June 1795. 

Nov. 13. At Dublin, Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Arthur Bentley, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

Nev. 20. At Tralee, aged 60, William 
Lawlor, esq. late of H.M. Customs. 

Nov. 27. At Sandymount, near Dublin, 
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aged 40, Frances-Flood, widow of the Hon. 
and Rev. John Gustavus Handcock, of 
Annaduff, Leitrim, brother of the present 
Lord Castlemaine. She was the eldest dau. 
of John Harwood Jessop, esq. of Doory 
hall, co. Longford; was married in 1827, 
and left a widow in 1838, with three sons 
and two daughters. 

Lately. At Glasnevin, near Dublin, 
Uliana-Fowell, relict of Capt. Archdall 
Crawford, late of the 59th Regt. and dau, 
of the late George Watts, esq. of Bath. 

Dec. 4. Aged 27, Mr. Harry Newn- 
ham Garrett, Indian Navy, son of the late 
Lieut. Edward Garrett, R.N. washed over- 
board from the Chester and Holyhead 
Company’s steamer Scotia, during aviolent 
hurricane in the Irish Channel. 

JersEY.—Nov. 27. Paymaster and 
Purser Jobn M‘Arthur (1805), one of the 
senior officers of that grade on the “ active 
list,’’ and late of the Cambridge, 78. 
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(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 

















Deaths Registered a 3 
me 
Week ending | eae te ——_—___—_——__- 2 s 
Saturday, (Under 15 to | 60 and | Age not Total. Males. | Females, 9 “t 
| 15. 60. | upwards. specified. | | 2 

a i | \ 
Nov. 25. | 595 | 384 297 1 | 1207/ 585 622 | 1366 
Dec. 2. 556! 403| 208 — /|1167|) 597 | 570 | 1371 
» 9.| 610| 338| 198 — (1146) 572 | 574 | 1380 
» 16.!/ 590} 351) 188 1 1130 551 || 1397 


| | 


579 | 





Weekly Autumn average of the 5 





) years 1843—47, 1154 Deaths. 























AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Dee. 19, 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. _ Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. d. s. d. 8. d. 
48 9 32 1 19 10 26 6 31 1 39 6 

PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 22. 


Sussex Pockets, 1/. 14s. to 31. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 0s. to 4/. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 22. 
Hay, 22. 8s. to 3/7. 13s.—Straw, 1/. 2s. to 1/. 8s.—Clover, 3/. 10s. to 44. 14s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beek nics 6ceckssn ee Be. 0048, OM, Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 18. 
Mutton.....0.s++2298 Od. to 5s. Od. Beasts......+-- 3763 Calves 174 
Veal .. cesecsceceee4& Od. to 5s. Od. Sheepand Lambs 18,890 Pigs 204 
BORE cnc 0tccsccecetes tems 00 a8, Be, 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 22. 
Walls Ends, from 13s. 0d. to 19s. Od. per ton. Other sorts from 138. Od. to 15s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 44s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From November 26, to December 25, 1848, both inclusive. 
























































Fahrenbeit’s Therm. |Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
. i . “4 1! e x os e . 
sale ¢ EFI .; 7 Sa 82 Sse | 
e5\s 5 2 al 3 } Weather. || 25 3 E s $e 5 | Weather. 
| Malo)“ 4 8 Amilo) RA) & 
Nov.| ° | ° ° Jin. pts. | ec.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts.|| 
26 | 50. 55 | 50 29, 86 | | fair, cly. rain || 11 | 50 | 56 30, 16 |/fine, cloudy 
27| 46 49) 46, ,85 |cloudy, fair 12 | 52 | 55] Sl » 18 |'do. do. 
28 48 50) 52), 94 do. rain 13 | 52) 55 | 49 | , 02 |do. do. 

29 | 92 | 55 52 | , 86 ‘do. do. | 14 | 46 | 50 | 50 |29, 76 (do. do. rain 
30 44 46/43 ,89 fair, cloudy \ 15 | 50 | 52] 51 | =, 66 /do. do. do. 
i D.1, 43 46 40, , 64 (rn.fr.cl.hy.sh. 16 44 | 45 | 39 | , 78 Jconstant rain 

2/40 44/36 , 38 | cloudy, fair | 17 | 43 | 44 44 | , 89 |cldy. fair, rain 
i | 3/38) 44/49 ,81/do.rain || 18| 45 | 49/49) , 81 |do. do. do. 
| 4/48 | 51 | 44 , 16 lwindy, rain | 19 | 45 49/47) , 84 |cloudy, rain 
| 5/ 44/49/46) 511 ‘clay. fair,rain|| 20 | 40 | 41 | 31 |30, 21 |do. sleet 

6 | 4 49 | 44/ ,17 ido. do. do. 21 | 31 | 33 | 32) , 29 /fair 
7; 50) 56 | 52 4 , 52 |/rain 22 | 30 40/ 31 , 30 |do. cloudy 
8| 56 56 , 86 ||cloudy, rain |} 23 | 30 | 35| 30, 24 |cloudy, fair 
9 | 53 56 6 30, 05 | fair 24 | 30 36 | 30 29, 89 do. do. 
10| 53 56) 47 , 25 de. 25 | 40 47 | 42 '30, OL |ido. do. rain 
| | | i | 
| DAILY PRICE OF ‘STOCKS. 
} | <= -— Se ee — — —_ _ 
if eign ie.,4 3 ae oes ae a 
|| 2\ 3 aos Ey g rs 232 = z 

i Oia 08 SBS we edged S — Ex. Bills, 

| \ eo jine SEuURESE8 . £1000 
Si M4 902 ' 36 BREWS SnNAH 2 . 

| s)— fm FO SR eae s 
| Z| ain H ” oy | | 5 
| 28-—— 863 | 87% 863 8§ ——-——237 | 39pm. 42 39pm. 

i) 29 861 87} 864 83 —-~——237 3639pm. 42 39 pm. 

i 30——, 863 873 864 83 84} 953 -—-————_ 39 42 pm. 


1190 862 87§ 868 8 —-————3936 pm. 40 pm. 
2.190 | 864 872 | 868 88 ————237 3735pm. 42pm. 








Hl: 4— 86} 878 863————'——239 | 38 pm. | 38 pm. 

i 5190 | 862 | 88 | 86% 8§ ——| 963241 38pm. | 40 41 pm. 
i} S190 | 863 | 88} | 878 83 84g | 41 38pm. 
| 864 | 873 | 862) 83 ——! 963-—— 38 pm. 38 41 pm. 
] 8 190) 864 87} 864 8g | 844 ———3839 pm. 38 41 pm. 








iI | | 38pm. 41 37 pm. 
i} 11191 86, 884 874/—— | 38 35 pm. 38 39 pm. 


| 

















83 ———_——— 36 38 pm. 38 41 pm. 


121893 863 | 883 | 875 8g ann we ioe 35 pm. 39 pm. 

| 13\——, 863 | 88} | 874 8g (ae a go 

} 14190 | 873 | | 873) 83 | 83g —-—— 38pm. 40 37 pm. 

| 15,191 | 97} \———-, 87} 83 | 35 |_— —— 37 40 pm. 

| 16—— 873 |. 883. 8g. |__| 36 39 pm. 37 41 pm. 
| 89 

| | | 











19190 , 883 ——— 88% = _——|_—_ ——.35 38 pm. 38 41 pm. 
20190 | 87% |\—_ 884. 8g | 41 39 pm. 
| 21——, +883 |. 888 8. Lise 36 pm. 39 42 pm. 
22191 88} |——. 882 8 : penton aa 38 37 pm. 
23—— 883 eee 882 8 es eee bene 36pm. 40 37 pm. 
26——| 88; |___ ~ a 39 pm. 37 40pm. 
27191 | 89 | | O98 | ——37 40pm. 38 41 pm. 


' | 
; 
‘ i 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 











J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 











